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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
FDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Cagnecre Hatt, 
Telephone 2634 Circle. 


New Yore 


Miss Susan 3S. 
Expert 
coaching. 
Daten in all 

janguages. 


Mas, Henry Suocx 

Positi 

Breath Con- B O I C E 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


trol, Perfect 

Placing. 

65 Central Park West, oor, 66th St. 
lephone, 7140 Col 


2 








M, F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 

SiN rma Seurees | in Public and Private School 
Special coaching for church trials, 

New York School, 601 Carnegie Hall, 

Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


usic. 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 

The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue. 
Telephone, Plaza 6862, 


Address: 
New York City 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO. 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Newark Studio: 6 Roseville Ave. 
Residence, 680 St. Hicholas Ave, N. Y 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO, 


Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 
Vocal’ Studio: so W. 67th St., N. § . Tel. 1405 Col, 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
mi EB. 6and St., New York. Tel. aa85 Plaza 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 
Mail Address: Fifth Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 


CONCERT Bau No} AND TEACHER 


Street, N York, 
0 Bunt end Dues 7 Telephone: 610 Plaza. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
626 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Address personally, 8 West gist St. 
Phone 3552 River. 








FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIS§T. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth Street, 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus. Anna E, Zrnoiea, Director. 


1485 Broadway (Petrepelitan. ga House Bldg.) 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





= JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
f a hundred artiste now in 
Teachers of over : i postions 


Poe ay particulars wl 
yo Carmegic Hall” circle 


1472. 


154 "Weat s7th St. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Geitenes 2184 Bathgate Ave. -oasaaae 3967 Tremont 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 


172 West 79th St., New York. 
Telephone 7993 Schuyler. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


337 West 8sth St., New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 
Lecture and recitals. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 


Teacher of singing. 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 

VOICE 
ato FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Madison Square 382. 


STUDIO: 
Telephone: 





EDITH EVANS 


Accompanist for 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
COACHING and ACCOMPANYING 
Studio: 309 West o2d Street, New York. 
Telephone: Riverside 6854. 


ast three seasons for 





Mme. GILDA RUTA 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR PIANO 
110 E, 81st Street, New York City. Tel. 2307 Lenox 





HELEN ETHEL 
M Y E R, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 


Teacher of Theo Karle 
Tel. 


EDMUND J. 


VOCAL 


703 Carnegie Hall. Circle 1920 





Giuseppe CAMPANARI, BARITONE, 


Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils, 
668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Telephone, 3469 River. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street. 
'Phone, 2859 Academy. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York City 
Studio Address, Carnegie Hall 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 

Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
oft es in Sight Siagiog Sa ). , 
Scientifically taught ~ Svcorafll a into prac 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 
220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
will gerive a limited amen I pupils. 


lence, 34 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





MAESTRO NINO TETAMO, 
VOICE PLACING—OPERA REPERTOIRE. 
Season 1918-1 

7th fee, New be «0 . 
wen — for 


a1 West 
“In recommending most 
Tetamo, I am not writing for courtesy 
conscience,” 


Vicror E, Ontanpo, Premier of Italy. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH. 


Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City. 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 


Studio, 2231 Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Conpuctor Neicusornoop SympHony Orcuestra 


Director East Sipe House Sertigment Music 
Scnroo.. 


Teacner or Viotin Ensemaie, Tagory oy Music. 


Orchestral Training School, 864 Carnegie Hall, 
ew York. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-g2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F, W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier”; ym 
Society; Organist and Director, wig Ave. 
Church, Vested Choir, The Bronx. 439 Fifth fi, 
nue. Tel, ae Murray Hill, Residence, Park Hi 
Yonkers, ork, 





CARL FIQUE Pus 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


matic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: - - 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING. 
1425 Broadway (Met-opolitan Opera House Bldg. 
New York, Wednesdays ent Saturdays. F 
All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Cons. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
so West 67th Street 
Phone, Columbus 8462. 


New York 





HARRY M. GILBERT 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 


61 West soth St., N. Y. Tel. Cirele s;300 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano—Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Methed. 
Address, J. Carra.t, 601-602 Carnegie Hab. 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 


Authorized Teacher cf the Leschetizky Method. 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960. 

Downtown Studio: Steinway Hal. 





BERNHARD STEINBERG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
316 West Ninety-fourth Street, New York City 
Tel. 9028 Riverside. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6and St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

76 East 86th St. 

"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
izing in Berlin. Will novent engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., yew York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 








BRUNO HUHN, 
singing lessons end 


Elementary and advanced 
coaching. 


Critical examination of song manuscripts. 
228 West s8th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle ss75 





DATSY NELLIS 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. ecitals. 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City. 
Steinwav Piano Used. 





“~~? 
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1918 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 


proties my. 12st St., N. ¥. - Phone: 5120 Morningside 
01 Carnegie Hall, Tuesday and Friday Mornings 


MINNIE TRACEY 
American Dramatic rano 
ses pil for Vale, Oper —_ Reverwice. 





ADELAIDE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Bureau. Schiffmann Bldg.. 





St. Paul, Mies. 


T. EARLE YEARSLEY 


TENOR 
122 Whitfield Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 
Columbia School of a 
. Wabash Ave., ‘Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street - 


MORTIMER ‘WILSON 


62 West ‘och Street NEW YORK 


“Not all ma: y become Artists, 
i cate oe Omens 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Js2:?3;,°1. 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor AND Coacu. 
Assistant Teacher w ¢ 
229 West 1ogth St., 





























Y. Phone, ree 1374. 


Carolyn WHT | ARD runs 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassii J. EPS 


CONDUCTOR, 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
135 East 66th St., New York City 











Plaza 550) 





BIRDICE BLYE ‘iis 


6124 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in vee, lacement, Diction, 
Respieation, a of Cet ‘or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio, Teacher o' Teele Lawretes and many 
others in on and —, In voices re- 
stored, cause demonst defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“WIL 


Studio 1203 Kimball Building - 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 











Concert 
rare 





REGINA 


HASSLER-FOX 


ERICAN 
MEZZO" CONTRALTO 
Personal Representative: 
L. S. FOX, 133 Fifth Ave., New York 





MUSICAL 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO , 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - - - - New York 


ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
137 West 110th Street, New York 
Management: ANNIEFRI DBERG 1425 Broadway N. Y, 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPO(‘3ER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Burean, Scl.iffmana Bldg. St. Paal, Minn. 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST aera, STRACURE HUsICAL ouREAD 

















fRUEMMEL! 
... |? RIEGGER 


Concert — Oratorio — Recital 
Exclasive Management, Annie Friedberg. 1425 Broadway, New York 


BESSIE RICKER 


BOWN 


Interpreter of Child Verse 
and Song Stories 
Address: ARTISTS’ GUILD. Union Avenue, 
St. Lous, Mo. - 











CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick os Temple 


Beth-El; Union Kg gh 
412 Fifth Ave.. York, 


PL EC K DEPT. OF MUSIC 
ae | Palle 
Cy 0 Tel. Pos Rhinelande 





COURIER 
SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, ete. 


FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th St., New York City Phone, Schuyler 9520 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street New York 
Phone 6156 Columbus 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street . Brooklyn, N. Y. 


International College 
MUSIC, EXPRESSION, DANCING 
EXCELLENT DORMITORY ADVANTAGES 
63 Auditorium Building Chicago 


HERBERT MILLER terion 


716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 





























8 


| Lazar $, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tue Art op Sinaine 


i Indorsed by Chaliapin, B 
i} Sammarco, Ruffo, Duden, son 
bach, Zerola, ete. 
Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


~~ 


Exclusive Management: ALMA VOEDISCR 
25 W. 42nd Street New York 
VIOLA 


REBECCA CLARK SOLOIST 


Lessons in VIOLA, HARMONY and ENSEMBLE 
Address care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 














HERMAN KOSSOFF 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


RELAXATION TAUGHT 
400 Manhattan Ave.. New York Phone: Morningside 846 


‘ FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
Broadway, New York 
Personal Address: 
479 West 146th Street, New York 








by PIANIST 
iS Y.- 

Oo Kimball Hall 
T 


Chicago 


Katharine 0 FEMI MAN NY secourans pone 


Home Address: St. Pawn. 


S. WESLEY ane RS, 


St. James Chur 
2ad and Walnut Sis., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 














BONG 


a examining @ student's voice 
canes CAE ate 
sugges Ty) 

Th 
MADAME VALERI, There's, 20 estes defect that cae 
not be corrected by her ability. “Sencte Included, Loy bad 
fain 8, not gone so far as to cause looseness In the 





381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 














KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad; Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 664: Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE sex=< 
ISAAC VAN GROVE @°2cMom rian's' 


Accompanist 
JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash £793 











ARTHUR DUNHAM 


SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


3, LJUNGKVIST fexor 


Royal Opera House, Stockholm 





L. 1544 Aeolian Hall, New York 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 
BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - - - + « - Chicago 





0s T E R CONTRALTO 
Address: J. B. Foster, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Repertoire, Concert, Oratorio, Orzra 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and 13th Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








¢ LUTIGER GANNON 


TRALTO 


624 amentgan ie cans Chicago, Ill. 





LILY SFRICKLAND 


COMPOSER 


THE IRADELL, 420 W. 119th Serect, N. Y, 
Telephone Morningside 672 





<BUTLER « 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
on Fine Arts Building, Chicago, IIL 


MARIE TIFFANY 


t een ere Sawyer . yn Hall, New York 











KIRPAL 


Teacher of Singing 


Correct Breathing, Voice Plac- 
ing, Repertoire, Coaching 


63 East 24th Street 





PITAIMADODS 


Telephone 


4478 leone Hill 





MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 
400 Riverside Drive, New York 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT. PIANIST 
t: = May 














Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York pephemmente 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 1soth Street, New York City 


Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


THOMAS ASKIN 


BARITONE - Musical Adaptations 


t form employing song, recitation and gesture 
me Blanchard Hal, Los Angeles, California. 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera Concert and 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: ee ton Opera 
House Bldg., sang Broadway, N hone: Bryant 
1274. Toumet. of Clara Loring, and many others 
pr in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 











@ RAGNA LINNE 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 





CHICAGO 
CHEVALIER Teacher of 
ASTOLFO Pp Artistic Singing 


111 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK. 


LATE OF MILAN 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





MUSIC 


ANNA CHAND' , Founder and 
Eve: 
‘Positions guaranteed to 
vieeulere sent on request, Pup’ 
State. 





aduates. 


EXPRESSION 
MODERN LANGUAGES 
‘ON COLLEGE OF MUSIC ke ap, sam: Year of the Organization) 
THE isxinars 


offered incident to a broad Seite education. 
Ideal Home 
may enroll at any time. 


ART 


Lexington, Ky. 
Faculty of Artist Teachers 
= in — yg < raw 
Departmen or youn ies. ta 
Loxingten-—=the 2 Center of th the 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadie: 212 W. 50th St., New York City. Colambus 2329 


“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 
BY 


an % 











is successfully sung by Leule Graveure, Charles 
W. Clark, Hartridge Whipp «nd many others 


Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8s70 Bryant 





NICHOLAS J, 


— 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Granberry Piano School, 839 Carnegie Hall 
Residence, 522 West 136th Street jew YORK 
Tel. Morningside 4860 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorie, Recital 


Address: 
Masic League of Americe 
1 West 34th Street, New York 




















Vocal Studio: 952 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 
America’s ggg os Prin of P aly Bapesition 1900. Voca ethod 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America Available for Lectures on Opern and 
Musical Appreciation. 
Summer School, Point Chaut Chaut 


Lake, N. Y 








MUSICAL 


COURILK 
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1854——_-NEW 





BRADBURY 


YORK———1918 











'‘SMusic Lessons 


UNDER MASTER TEACHERS 


° At Home 


onse Course 

ontentel Heme pty! fn nee gates 
flere oki ‘ssc teachere ae and cous cach 

. Lessons a marvel or Voice Sm regred 
Any i Instrument, or \ Cice saute telling 
oice,, Public Behool 
r or Reed 
Cir ALS covering 
CONSERVATORY 
Chicago, Illinois 





VER: 
4816 Siegel-Myevs Bidg. 


A teacher of broad experi- 
ence who understands the 
psychology of the pisno 
student. 


Studio: 540 West 112th St. 
New York City 
Phone: Cathedral 6292 


LILLIAN 


PIANIST E 


BURLEIGH 


STATE UNIVERSITY 
Missoula Montana 


CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1425 Broadway. N.Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 





F=ABA 





=o 





ve S MARGOLIS tit CULTURE 


SABA DOAK 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO 








L 528 Riverside Drive, HY. Phone, Morningside 4863 Address: Plaza Hotel, Chicago 

MAUDE 

MAUDE DOOLITTLE| Mme- MARIE ZENDT 
PIANIST AND COACH 505 Kimball Hall Chien te Ravenswood 3701 


536 W. 112th Street, N.Y. Telephone Cathedral 3891 


TEACHER OF beac PLAYING 
Me lit H — A, - te i. 
etropolitan Opera Ho _- 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puptis Accepted Fine Aris Bidg., 


HAROLD GLEASON 


ORGANIST 
Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church 
RECITALS 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


ser— Veoa! Coach 
664 want oe STRE NEW YORK 


a 


hte ies i il 


ERB ~ 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late BMIL LIBBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building - Chicaso 








Chicago 





ey York Cit 
NSTRUCTION 



























SSS 











nag Wi tpg 
Phone 9 Murtaf Hill 











es;HUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Wesaredege at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART 4” Dranches taught 


§0 superior teachers 
Detroit, Mich. Boris L. Ganapol, Director 


cuRiES | CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Musie-Talk” 


Address Core of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. BOSTON 


sREUTER 


PIANIST 


H 6248S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones,” Acolian Hall, New York. 


"| ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 1st Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viole 
Helen Reynolds, and Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Celle 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 




















** The liberal, humanistic culture of the emotions, by:motion "’ 


Not Dance for Dance Sake, 


but Dance for Life Sake 








To DANCE WITH THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH 








en. ce 
» Se 


The Need of All{MusicalgArtists{to]Develop Creative Powers Through Gesture and 
Movement 


w tatormetion Regarding the Dance made and Ta 


S. MILDRED STRAUSS, 131 Riverside Drive, New York 


ught ag a Fine Art may be obtained from: 
Telephone: Schuyler 8128 




















DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART | 


“Strongest Faculty in the’Middle West” 


A school which offers every advantage incidental 
@ toabroad musical education. Fifty artist teachers. 
})} Highest standards. 


i For Catalog address Business Manager, 
1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Artistic environment. 











The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


"THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today oe er on 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its repeerad tone 
qualities and durability 8 


bs 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 











The 
House of 
Taylor 


HOTEL 








. sie ist ua 


i 


nee 4 J 


BROADWAY, 32d and 33d Streets, NEW YORK 
Direct Entrance to Broadway Subway and Hudson Tubes 
One Block from Pennsylvania Station 


Equally Convenient for Amusements, 


RATES $2.00 PER DAY AND UP 


155 Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath, 


The Martinique Restaurants Are Well Known for 
Good Food and Reasonable Prices 







MARTINIQUE 







Shopping or Business 











A SPECIALTY 






$3.00 PER DAY 









Agnes LAPHAM 


PIANIST 


621 Fine Arts Building. Chicago Hyde Park 4969 


J. BODEWALT LAMPE 


Bandmaster 
CONSULTING MUSICAL EXPERT 
Conductor Lampe's Military Orchestra 
Managing Editor Jerome H. Remick & Co., 219 W. 46th St.. N.Y. 





BARITONE 
Spedenyt ev in Voice 


ie “must 
ccompani 
Teacher 


740 Sherbrooke St., West, MONTREAL, CAN. 


* VIERHELLER 


Voice Cultue and Artistic Staging 
R 501 Nixon Building, 


IDA GEER WELLER | 


Mezz0-Contralto 
CONCERT RECITAL ‘ORATORIO 
175 Lexington Avenue Buffalo, N. ¥. 


YON STUDIOS 
Ss. COSTA REINO } WOnN] 


PIET 
Directors. 
Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
853 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 951 Circle. 


ROWE 
Fl 














* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
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VERDI'S “FORZA DEL DESTINO” 
RESUSCITATED AT THE OPERA 


Rosa Ponselle, American Debutant, Scores Real Tri- 
umph—Claudia Muzio Revives Famous Aida— 
Crimi Wins Enthusiastic Reception— 
Frieda Hempel’s Fine Art 
in Evidence 


It shall not be the province of this report to weary the 
reader with a history of “Forza del Destino,” its style, its 
place in the Verdi appraisal, the dates of its local pre- 
miéres since the original one, and the rosters of all the 
casts who have performed it. All such information may 
be found in the text books, and strangely enough, in the 
me 2 York daily newspapers. It is highly exciting ma- 
terial. 

‘Forza del Destino” needs no extended discussion at this 
time, principally because it is a very old work which has 
been heard over and over again all over 
the world, and never has scored a success 
for the reason that it is one of Verdi's 
weakest musical scores, and also because 
it has a libretto which for inanity and 
tepsy turvy nonsensicalness. wrests the 
championship in that regard from its tied 
former holders, “Trovatore, “Gioconda,” 
and “Dinorah.” 

It would be vain to say that “La Forza 
del Destino,” as heard at the Metropolitan 
Opera on Friday evening, November 15, 
has not some interesting music in its 
pages, but it is not of a kind in melodic 
manner or harmonic and _ instrumental 
garb, to arrest the abiding attention of a 
modern auditor unless he is venerable and 
has a melancholy penchant fer the past. 
This aged Verdi opus has its moments of 
white heat and of gentle lyric outpouring, 
but they are only moments, and chiefly 
because of the stupid scenes and text 
they illustrate, they do not carry any con- 
viction to the listener. Nearly every 
measure is very singable, however, and 
throughout the entire work, the artists on 
the stage are the first consideration of 
the composer. Perhaps this is as it should 
be. Later opera creators put the orches- 
tra on a par with the singers, and their 
successors still are busy trying to estab- 
lish the supremacy of the instruments 
over the voices in grand opera. How- 
ever, that is another and a sadder story. 

For once the hearer did not have to 
bother with anything except the singing, 
and very fine singing it was throuzhout 
the evening, presented by a truly brilliant 
cast. Caruso headed the forces and as 
Don Alvaro did the best lyrical and dra- 
matic singing he has given us in a long 
while. This artist does not seem to have 
suffered vocally through his brief experi- 
ence as a moving picture actor. His his- 
trionism is sincere and his tonal en- 
deavors always are guided by intelligence 
and intense musical application. It is a 
rare pleasure to hear him mold, and 
modulate, and phrase, and color. He is 
a great singer in the literal sense of the 
word. 

Rosa Ponselle, one year ago a vaude- 
ville performer, upset all traditions by as- 
suming a leading role at the Metropolitan 
and without previous operatic experience, 
carrying it to triumphant success. It is 
no exaggeration to say that she made a 
sensational impression and was sensation- 
ally received. She has a voice of rich 
and sensuous quality, generous in volume 
and range, and capable of all the lights 
and shades of operatic expression. Best 
of all, she uses her organ with the ease 
and aplomb of a stage veteran, and never 
allows herself to drift into dynamic exag- 
geration or to make for super emotional 
appeal. Smooth in texture, perfect in 
placement and functioning, her voice is 
a benison to the ear and it is certain to 
put Miss Ponselle in the top rank of vo- 
calists as soon as she has demonstrated 
her ability in other roles. Her acting is on a par with 
her singing. She seems absolutely at home on the stag®@— 
this 1s an acknowledgement that should make vaudeville 
feel proud—and all her gestures and other movements 
were in the picture and without the slightest trace of 
awkwardness or even uncertainty. She is a great find for 
the Metropolitan, and credit should be divided equally 
between her teacher, William Thorner, and Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, who had the courage to give a debutant, and an 
American at that, a chance at a big role with Caruso as 
a partner. 

Alice Gentle, American, was another newcomer at our 
local opera Kommandatur, and she also created aemark- 
edly favorable impression in the little she had to do. Her 
voice is sweet and well managed and she possesses an 
abundance of temperament. That sterling artist, Giuseppe 
de Luca, contributed his customary polished tonal project- 
ments and his keenly appropriate acting. Jose. Mardones, 
as usual, delighted everyone with his wonderfully sympa- 
thetic and smooth singing. One of the big hits of. the 
evening was Thomas Chalmers, who more than held his 
own with his colleagues and not only did excellent serious 
work but also revealed comic powers of a high order. 





© Mishkin, N.Y. 
The young American soprano, who made a most sensational debut at the Metro- 
Though appearing for absolutely the first time in grand 
opera, she was entrusted by Gatti-Casazza with the principal woman's role in the 
and besides being accorded a 
triumph by the huge audience, won the praise of all the New York music critics, 
who proclaimed her the most remarkable debutante in years. 


politan Opera House. 


revival of Verdi's 


Gennaro Papi conducted well. The stage settings were 
impressive and the stage management deserves only praise. 
The complete cast was as follows: 







TI SN Louis d’Angelo 
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Conductor, Gennaro Papi. 

As a matter of record, and as a matter of warning to 
contemporary opera librettists, let the plot of “Forza del 
Destino” be set down herewith in the official summary: 

The action occurs when the Spanish army was in Italy warring 
against the Germans. Two of the gee + characters are Don 


Alvaro, an Indian prince in exile, but whose origin is unknown 
to the nobility of Seville, where the opera opens, and Donna Leo- 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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“TRAVIATA” OPENS CHICAGO OPERA 


Triumph for Galli-Curci, Stracciari and Campanini 


(By Telegraph.) 
Chicago, 
Enthusiasm and patriotic demonstrations such as never 
before, marked the opening of the operatic season here. 
All social and musical Chicago was on hand to greet again 
the unique Galli-Curci, who sang ravishingly as Violetta 
in “Traviata.” The diva was supported ably by Polacco, 
a general of the baton, who made a most auspicious debut 
and rejuvenated the opera. Stracciari, as the Germont, 
Sr., again won the heart of the audience. Ciccolini, a 
newcomer in the tenor role, did well as the younger Ger- 
mont. The balance of the cast was excellent. Special 
mention must be made of Beryl Brown, another debutante 
of promise, who was Flora. Between the second and 
third acts, the national anthems of the Allied nations were 
sung by Bouilliez, Stracciari, Muratore, Cyrena van Gor- 
don, Miura and Galli-Curci (“The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner”). The season just Jaunched promises to be triumphal 
for the illustrious Campanini and his associates. R. D. 
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NEW BOSTON SYMPHONY 
CONDUCTOR TAKES CHARGE 


Henri Rabaud Warmly Received by the Public—Critics 
Praise Him Without Exhibiting Much Enthusi- 
asm—Beethoven’s “Eroica” Feature of First 
Program—Orchestra Improves 


Boston, Mass., November 16, 

The third pair of concerts by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra—the first under the baton of Mr. Rabaud, the new 
permanent conductor of the organization—was given in 
Symphony Hall, Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. 
There was unusual interest centered on the event as it 
marked the debut of Mr. Rabaud, the distinguished French 
composer and conductor. Mr. Rabaud had but recently 
arrived in this country and took charge of the orchestra 
for the first time Monday morning, November 11. He was 
extremely fortunate in finding the orchestra well drilled 
and practically in mid-season form, thanks 
to his colleague and predecessor, Pierre 
Monteux, who has been guest conductor 
since the opening of the season. Through 
the postponement of the earlier concerts, 
Mr. Monteux had a solid month of prep 
aration which he used to great advantage 
in perfecting the ensemble of the organ 
ization which has been largely reorganized 
since last season. In addition, the orches 
tra has made several public appearances, 
including the first Southern trip of the 
season during the week of Nov. 4. 

The program was well chosen and of 
great interest, displaying in Mr. Rabaud a 
laudable catholicity of taste. The open 
ing number was the Beethoven “Eroica,” 
unusually apropos in these days of stirring 
events which have seen another dream of 
world domination shattered, the death 
song of autocracy and the dawn of a new 
era of democracy. For the second part of 
the program he had chosen the less fa- 
miliar symphonic tone poem by Saint 
Saéns, “The Youth of Hercules,” which 
has not been played here since the spring 
of 1905, and the “Caprice on Spanish 
Themes,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, familiar 
and well liked in Boston. 
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Heartily Received 


The audience, friendly and well-disposed 
as always, received Mr. Rabaud warmly at 
his first appearance, applauding heartily 
at the end of each movement and giving 

>; him a well-earned ovation at the conclu- 
= sion of the symphony, which, if he had 
entertained any doubts as to his welcome, 
must surely have convinced him that Bos- 
ton is glad to have him here, and that an 
erstwhile supposedly irreparable loss can 
be and is filled more than acceptably. 
There are unmistakable evidences of Mr. 
Rabaud's operatic training in his conduct 
ing and these give an added color and in- 
terest to even so familiar a work as the 
“Eroica” Symphony. There are those who 
delight in hearing a symphony played in a 
less precise, intellectual manner than has 
been the custom in past seasons. A notice 
able flexibility of rhythm, largely drawn 
outline and amply marked contrast pre- 
sented this work simply and directly to 
the ears and emotions of the audience. At 
no time. was his reading of the symphony 


so exact and analytical as to lose the con 
tinuity and flow of the work as a whole, 
though there were occasions when the 





leading of some of the inner voices was 
not quite fully brought out. There was a 


= tendency to a livelier tempo in the first 
3 and last movements than we are accus- 
tomed to, but at no time did Mr, Rabaud 


give in to the temptation to drag the slow 
movement, as is sometimes the case 
Even more effective was the Saint-Saéns 
tone poem. This work, which abounds in 
rich color, is one of rare melodic beauty 
and contrasting moods; from the serious, 


almost churchly tone of the first part, 
through the brilliant, Bacchanalian allegro to the final tri- 
umphant ascendency of the returning first theme, Mr 
Rabaud maintained a splendid sense of proportion and 


program, both in 


more 


tonal balance. A fitting climax to the 
point of interest and enjoyment, was the familiar, 
yet ever new “Caprice on Spanish Themes.” It also af- 
forded amplitudinous opportunity to Mr. Fradkin, the 
brilliant young concert master, and in smaller measure to 
Messrs. Malkin and Sand, solo ’cellist and clarinetist re 
spectively, to display their several abilities as soloists. Its 
firmly marked, rythmic swing and rich orchestration surely 
must have stirred even the most stoical in the audience 
which, as proof of its enthusiasm, recalled Mr, Rabaud 
four times. 


.An Impression of Rabaud 


The impression one gains of Mr. Rabaud 
it the conductor’s desk is one of calm authority 
angular, almost ungainly in appearance, his figure gains 
poise and dignity by his sincere, unaffected manner. His 
beat is simple and straightforward, unornamented by any 
of the sinuous gyrations which ofttimes weaken an other- 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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N his effusive admiration for Katherine II, Empress of 

| all the Russias (1762-1796), the distinguished French 

philosopher, Voltaire, made on one occasion the proph- 

etic utterance “C'est du Nord aujourd’hui que nous viens 

la lumiére”! (It is from the North that we get enlighten- 
ment [light] nowadays). 

“No, you are not the north-light,” Voltaire writes to the 
Empress, “vou are the Polar star itself. There never was 
a more brilliant star than your Majesty!” 

There is no doubt that the great Frenchman crowded 
into these words as many pretty and graceful compliments 
as they would hold. Nevertheless his words bear testimony 
to the fact that the Northern giant was awaking from his 
winter sleep. 

“Es taget gen Osten” (“it dawns in the east”) we hear 
the medieval watchman say in his folksong of the Middle 
Ages. A century after Voltaire, Hans von Bilow, a keen 
eyed watchman from the watch tower of his art, writes 
from Italy in 1874: “The music world of Germany will do 
well to acquaint itself without delay with Michael Glinka, 
for his suecessors will certainly give us a good deal to 
think about. Ere long we shall not be in a position to 
ignore any longer the achievements of the Russians in any 
branch of science or art.” 

Barely fifty years have elapsed since the utterance of 
those prophetic words and the Russians have given and 
are giving us indeed a good deal to think about. Their con- 
tributions to the literature of music, covering—in the wid- 
est application of the term—the orchestra, chamber music, 
the opera, vocal and instrumental art, have become, if not 
the mainstay, at least a very substantia! part of the offer- 
ings of musical organizations, and hardly ever fail to in- 
terest and te please the public. 

What a formidable array of brilliant writers and what 
a remarkable activity are represented by Glinka, Dargo- 
mijsky, Serov, Moussorgsky, Anton and Nicolas Rubin- 
stein, Cui, Balakirev, Tschaikowsky, Borodin, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, Taneievy, Glazounov, Arensky, Liadov, Scriabin, 
Liapounov, Rachmaninoff, Gliére, Strawinsky, Medtner, 
etc. And of all these it is the ever growing popularity and 
appreciation of the beauty and the effectiveness of Tschgi- 
kowsky’s compositions that have gained for the music Of 
Russia countless admirers in all’ hemispheres and have 
stamped him one of the greatest masters in the realm of 
tone, 


Piano Compositions Incidental 


Without underestimating the otherwise brilliant talent 
of Tschaikowsky, his rare originality, glowing temperament, 
and the bold flight of his fancy, it might be said at the out- 
set that his contributions to piano literature are in their 
entirety not of a kind to perpetuate his name in the annals 
,of musica! art. They are largely incidental and with few 
exceptions reveal little of those qualities that lend to works 
of art an enduring fame. In vain one looks in them for 
the depth, the dramatic spirit, the fiery temperament, for 
the ingratiating beauty, grace and charm of his melodies, 
as revealed in his erchestral compositions. It is therefore 
safe to assume that Tschaikowsky will be remembered in 
times to come by his contributions for the orchestra. 

Notwithstanding this, Tschaikowsky greatly admired the 
piano as a medium of expression, termed it, in full appre- 
ciation of its wide range and its endless hnes of tone color, 
the king of instruments, yet withal found it wanting for 
the embodiment of his musical ideas. And is it not rather 
disappointing to learn that Chopin. without whose compo- 
sitions the contributions to the piano literature by the 
younger Slavic composers is barely conceivable, should have 
had so little to offer to Tschaikowsky, and that towards 
him, whem Schumann had called “the proudest and most 
poetic spirit of the ages” he should have had an instinc- 
tive and unconquerable antipathy? This peculiar phenom- 
enon is afl the more surprising since their common Slavic 
origin and the strong French influences in their surround- 
ings should have served to establish for Chopin a warmer 
sympathy and a deeper appreciation on the part of the 
younger master. 

Brahms shared with Chopin in this antipathy on the part 
of Tschaikowsky, but in this case the aversion is better 
understood, for the Teutonic tone language of Bralims 
could not possibly appeal to a temperament so outspokenly 
Russian as was (despite some forcign influences) that of 
Tschaikewsky. We miss, therefore, in his piano compo- 
sitions the subtler thoughts, the finer impulses and the del- 
icate poetry of Chonin and trace in them more readily the 
influences of Schumann and Liszt. If this constitutes 
perhape one of the reasons why Tschaikowsky’s piano com- 
positions do not enjoy greater popularity with pianists, the 
fact that they are not written advantageously and success- 
fully ‘1 the idiom of the piano accounts for much of the 
neglect they have been subjected to. In his admirable 
chapter entitled “A Modern Music Lord” (“Mezzotints in 
Modern Music”), Tames Huneker goes so far as to say: 
“In nearly all of Tschaikowsky’s piano music I find this 
striving for the expression of the idea at the expense of 
smooth delivery, . . . but I wish to say for the benefit of 
those who ‘wroan over Brahms, that he is a veritable Chopin 
compared to Tschaikowsky, a veritable Chopin in his feel- 
ing for the right word and the right mechanical placing of 
it. Tschaikowsky’s writing for the piano is that of the 
composer of the orchestra. He thinks orchestrally, and 


(Continued on page 7.) 


TSCHAIKOWSKY’S ORCHESTRAL 
AND CHAMBER WORKS 


By Clarence Lucas 
Copyright, 1918, by Musical Courier Co. 
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ABOUT THE OPERAS 
OF TSCHAIKOWSKY 


By George Baklanoff 


Copyright, 1918, by Musical Courier Co. 
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SCHAIKOWSKY is undoubtedly at his best in his 
orchestral works. Without them he would be an un- 
known composer. Not one of his songs, piano solos, 

operas, or chamber works, has made a reputation for him 
which could stand on equal footing with the fame that 
came to Grieg for writing the sonata in F for violin and 
piano. Tschaikowsky’s smaller pieces are but ornaments 
to a name that lives or dies with the fate of the great or- 
chestral overtures, @fantasies, and symphonies. Many of 
them are beautiful and well worthy of more attention than 
they have received but the best of them borrows a little 
glory from the Tschaikowsky who composed the “Pathetic” 
Symphony and the B flat minor piano concerto. The con- 
certos in fact are only orchestral works with a solo in- 
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PETER ILYITCH TSCHAIKOWSKY, 
= Born in Wotkinsk, province of Wjitka, May 7, 
A 1840; died in Petrograd, November 6, 1898. 
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strument added. In no sense of the word are they like the 
Chopin concertos in which the orchéstra plays such an 
insignificant part as accompanist. 


The Orchestra Tschaikowsky’s Strength 


The orchestra, then, is at once Tschaikowsky’s strength 
and his weakness. If he had not been such a master of 
unlimited orchestral color ‘he might have pruned his works 
of many a passage that has no reason for existing except 
the showy effects of orchestration. He might have done 
without a few of the extra and extravagant climaxes which 
dazzle so much when first heard and then begin to pall. 
He might have turned his attention more carefully to the 
quality of his thematic material and omitted much that 
does not reach the high standard of his best melodies and 
workmanship. His wonderful facility in playing on the 
orchestra as his compatriot, Anton Rubinstein, played on 
the piano, often led him to excesses. He created a demand 
for sensational effects. If he had written an exceedingly 
poetic work like Schubert’s “U!nfinished” symphony the 
public would have exclaimed: “What is the matter with 
Tschaikowsky? Where are the thunderstorms and forest 
fires, the cannonading and the sobbing of the damned in 
the bottomless pit?” The -public, as wsual, fixed on the 
noisest and gaudiest passages in Tschaikowsky’s works and 
demanded that every work should equal or surpass in noise 
or startling effects the preceding work. The result was 
that the best compositions of Tschaikowsky have been un- 
duly neglected, and the most sensational works have be- 
come a little stale. 


A Personal Experience 


A little personal experience may not be out of place here. 
I was the person, and the place was the concert hall of the 
old Royal Academy of Music in Tenterden street, London, 
in 1904. I was conducting a rehearsal of the Westminster 
Orchestral Association and we had been working for about 
an hour on Schumann’s E flat symphony. Then we turned 
to Tschaikowsky’s “Capriccio Italien.” Probably no one 
will be rash enough to deny the superiority of Schumann’s 
themes to the tunes of Tschaikowsky’s caprice. Musically 
the symphony is a vastly greater work. But the difference 
between Schumann’s dead level and indifferent orchestra- 


(Continued on page 7.) 


EFORE analyzing the worth of Tschaikowsky as an 
operatic composer, one feels inclined, for the sake of 
a just appraisal, to delve a bit into the history of the 
so-called Russian school of operatic music. It is a com- 
paratively easy task to find the proper niche in the world’s 
Hall of Fame for Tschaikowsky, the symphonic writer; 
but Tschaikowsky, the opera composer, lends himself with 
difficulty to any proper classification in this respect. 

Russian opera (that is, operatic works bearing a na- 
tional character), dates from Verkhovsky’s “The Grave 
of Askold.” While differing but little in the treatment of 
its musical themes from the works of the contemporane- 
ous Italian composers, the subject of its story and the 
melodic outline present the first attempt to utilize Russian 
folklore as material for an opera. In the pre-revolution- 
ary days this opera could still be found in the repertoire 
of the State theatres, and many of its arias have become 
themselves pet of the Russian folksongs. 

Verkhovsky’s opera indicated, and therein lies its chief 
merit, that the Russian composer had at his disposal an 
almost inexhaustible source of melodic and poetic inspira- 
tion in the songs and legends that accumulated through 
the centuries since the Slav first came to settle on the 
plains of Eastern Europe; and following in his footsteps, 
Glinka and Dargomyzhski and, in our days, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff and Moussorgsky have built a formidable structure 
that has come to be known as Russian opera. 

The precept followed in this building-up process has 
heen to limit oneself in the search for inspiration to the 
treasures of the Russian folklore and Russian folksong, 
delving occasionally for the libretto into the works of 
Russia's great poets. 

Despite the mysticism usually ascribed to that mysteri- 
ous phénomenon popularly known as the “Russian soul,” 
Russian art, in all its branches, bears the imprint of real- 
ism, for it does not seek to implant in the hearer’s soul 
vague impressions of an unknown and incomprehensible 
force, but endeavors, instead, to give expression to such 
a soul’s yearnings. To make this clearer, I would amplify 
iny assertion of realism being the basic principle of Rus- 
sian art by citing the fact that the Russian poets, painters, 
composers do not try to embellish the people’s soul by 
superimposing their art, but employ the reverse process of 
transplanting the soul of Russia into their art. In this, 
Tschaikowsky, the operatic composer, forms one of the 
few exceptions. 

Used Foreign Idioms 


True enough, he chose for his subjects legends and 
poems that form brilliant gems in Russia’s literary tiara; 
but the music that clothes his librettos is as foreign to 
Russia, as Germanic “efficiency” is foreign to the Russian 
peabeit. Together with Syeroff, and Rubinstein, Tschai- 
owsky forms a brilliant trio of Russia’s gifted sons, who 
in their music language speak as foreigners, and not at 
@fl-as Russians. Richard Wagner, choosing a Russian 
legend for the libretto of his opera, could not have been 
more un-Russian than were these three composers, and 
Moussorgsky writing the “Ring” could not have failed 
more fully. 

In the vigorous onward march of the Russian opera 
one cannot help but notice the failures that marked the 
path of progress from Verkhovsky to Moussorgsky. Syer- 
off in his “Judith,” Rubinstein in his “Nero” and “Mac- 
cabaeans” had the added disadvantage of having gone far 
afield in search of a libretto. Tschaikowsky kept religi- 
ously (with but one exception—“Iolanthe”) within the 
bounds of Russian literature and legend but the music he 
brought to his librettos spoke a different language from 
that of the words it was to embellish. 

His “Mazeppa” and “Queen of Spades” are based on a 
poem and a story, respectively, by the great Pushkin; his 
“Cherevichky” upon a tale by Russia’s greatest humorist, 
Gogol; his “Eugen Onegin” on Pushkin’s greatest epic 
poem of the same name. Still, with the exception of the 
last named, all of these hut encumber the theatrical librar- 
ies and, whiie giving a certain pleasure through their 
clever musicianship and tunefulness, have played no part 
whatever in shaping Russia’s musical destinies. 

Tschaikowsky’s Weaknesses 


It would be ridiculous to dismiss Tschaikowsky as a 
clever manipulator of counterpoint in speaking of him as 
an operatic composer; but it must be admitted that he de- 
pended solely upon his melodic inventiveness for weaving 
the musical garb of his operas, and that this inventiveness 
lacked the magnetism needed if an opera is to set a na- 
tion’s music soul on fire. In the comparatively few cases 
where his score resorts to folksong as the leitmotif, 
Tschaikowsky, the master, seems suddenly to lose his or- 
chestral magic, building up but a skeleton where one ex- 
pected to find a full blooded vigorous musical conception. 

In these days of Hun execration, it would appear a bit 
trite to assert that German influence played havoc with 
Tschaikowsky’s genius; but one cannot help but feel that 
such was the case, at least in his operatic works. In the 
words of a Russian critic, “Tschaikowsky sacrificed Rus- 
sian fire for a German bonfire,” and therein, probably, lies 
the reason for his comparative failure as an operatic com- 
poser. 

Strange enough, his “Eugen Onegin” and Rubinstein’s 
“Demon” may be looked upon as Russia’s two most popu- 
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lar operas. It would be foolhardy to ascribe their popu- 
larity to the intrinsic value of their music. Quite the con- 


trary, the music is hardly worthy of the subject; but by a 


freak of fate these two most un-Russian composers chose 
the two greatest poems of Russia’s two greatest poets for 
their librettos—Pushkin’s “Eugen Onegin” and Lermon- 
toff’s “Demon,” poems that every Russian schoolboy knows 
by heart, and every line of which is engraved upon the 
hearts of Russia’s intellectuals. Besides, the only way to 
see these two poems transformed into a scenic picture is 
to hear their operatic version, and both Tschaikowsky and 
Rubinstein knew well that not a word could be changed, 
not a line transposed, without dooming their operas to a 
storm of public indignation. Take the poems away, and 
the music loses all value and vitality. Even as it is, the 
droning waltz theme of the second act of “Eugen One- 
gin” irritates both performer and listener beyond endur- 
ance. 


Impossible Outside of Russia 


Russia’s two most popular operas are almost never pre- 
sented anywhere else but in Russia, and if they are given 
by some over enthusiastic impresario, they are immediate- 
ly shelved for good and all. As luck would have it, 
the leading role in either of the two operas is assigned 
to a baritone; my career in Russia, my success in Russia 
has been identified with them. Nevertheless, I realize that 
to present them beyond the confines of the Czar’s former 
empire is to invite such destructive criticism as to nullify 
= personal achievement. 

t is not for me to decry Tschaikowsky’s genius as a 
musician; but, as a Russian, I much prefer that my coun- 
try be operatically judged by the works of other com- 
posers, and not by those of Tschaikowsky. Musical tech- 
nicians are able to point to the latter’s wonder methods 
in scoring a theme, in developing a musical idea, in treat- 
ing the human voice in its relationship to orchestral ac- 
companiment; but the fact remains that Tschaikowsky’s 
glory will never rest upon his operas, and few musicians 
will deny that his “Symphonie Pathétique” is, after all, 
worth intrinsically all his operas combined. 

Great is Tschaikowsky; but his operatic works are not 
the reason for his greatness. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY’S ORCHESTRAL 
AND CHAMBER WORKS 
(Continued from page 6.) 
tion and the sonorous and sparkling scoring of the Tschai- 
kowsky work seemed to me on that occasion as great as 
if a pianist had first played a Hummel sonata without 
touching a pedal and had then performed a Chopin polon- 
aise with all the pedal effects demanded and possible. 
Tschaikowsky’s orchestra sounded as if he used the pedal, 
so to speak. and as if Schumann did without it. Schumann, 
of course, wrote as well for the piano as Tschaikowsky 
wrote for the orchestra. There is no doubt whatever but 
that Schumann’s orchestral works are neglected more for 
the thick and clumsy orchestration than for any other rea- 
son. Tschaikowsky, on the other hand, was at his best 
where Schumann was weak. What a pity Schumann could 
net have curbed the Russian’s exuberance of theme and 
that Tschaikowsky had not orchestrated the Saxon’s sym- 
phonies. It would be a greater pity still if any one should 
lay a hand on either the scores of Tschaikowsky or Schu- 
mann. They must remain as the composers left them. 


The Symphonies 


Let us turn now to the orchestral works. First come the 
symphonies, of which the first three are known as “early.” 
They are practically forgotten already and very rarely 
played. The first one is in G minor, op. 13, and is called 
“Winter Day Dreams.” It was written in 1867. In 1873 
the second symphony appeared. It is in C minor but it 
did not supplant Beethoven’s symphony in the same C 
written three quarters of a century earlier. The third 
symphony, “Polish,” appeared in 1875. It is in D major. 
The second symphony, op 17, has been called the most dis- 
tinctively Russian of all Tschaikowsky’s work. In works 
of art, however, truth to national style, perfection of 
design, masterly execution, and all other good qualities 
count for nothing if the public does not take the work to 
its heart. That is why the first three symphonies are not 
played. ; 

In the fourth symphony we find Tschaikowsky at his 
best. The work was written in 1877-8 when the composer 
was thirty-seven and had left his colder, sterner Russia 
to live for a time among the historic charms of Venica, 
Youth and vitality are on every page of this F minor 
symphony, op 36. The scherzo of this symphony is one of 
the really original musical works of the age. The rapid 
pizzicato of the entire string band, followed by a wood- 
wind episode and a burst for the brass make an impression 
that is never forgotten. It is said that the composer 
preferred the fourth symphony before all his other orches- 
tral works. : 

The fifth symphoay is sometimes called Tschaikowsky’s 
best, and occasionally his worst. A critic with the Slav- 
onic name of Besezovsky says that it is the weakest of 
all Tschaikowsky’s symphonies. The public must decide. 
Whatever the ultimate fate of the work will be, there can 
be no question of the composer’s masterly skill in con- 
structing, developing and orchestrating this fifth sym- 
phony, op. 64, composed in 1887. In this work and in the 
sixth and last symphony, Tschaikowsky reached the height 
of his orchestral skill. 


The “Pathetic” 


The sixth, known as the “Pathetic,” had possibly a 
greater vogue at one time than any preceding symphony 
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had ever had, not excluding the Haydn works which made 
so much commotion a hundred years earlier. The pen- 
dulum swung too far, however, and the sixth symphony, 
with its pessimism, gloom and misery, is exceedingly tire- 
some to many musicians today. With a part of the public 
it is the one. work that represents Tschaikowsky, even as 
the second Hungarian rhapsody means Liszt. Tschai- 
kowsky is reported to have been a little dissatisfied with 
the dismal termination of the work. If he meant to make 
the symphony end more happily, he failed to do so, for he 
died of cholera alinost immediately after the first per- 
formance of the work in 1893. 


Orchestral Suites 


Tschaikowsky’s orchestral suites are: Op. 43, first suite; 
op. 48, serenade for strings; cp. 53, second suite; op. 55, 
third suite; op. 58, “Manfred”; op. 61, “Mozartiana”; op. 
71A, “Casse Noisette” suite; elegy in memory of Samarin. 

Of these works the “Casse Noisette,” or “Nut Cracker” 
suite, is the most popular. It has been played in every 
concert room of Europe and America and is not likely to 
be neglected entirely for many years to come. 

The third suite, op. 55, in G, has had the most success 
of any of Tschaikowsky’s suites, probably on account of 
the concluding variations. “Manfred” is generally ac- 
knowledged to be a failure. It never was well received 
and it never will be. It is too long and monotonous, 
though of course there are magnificent passages in it, as 
in all of Tschaikowsky’s works. The composer com- 
plained that “Manfred” had cost him a year of his life. 
The fourth scene alone fills 100 pages of printed score. 

The orchestral overtures, fantasies symphonic poems 
are: Op. 18, “The Tempest”; op. 32, “Francesca da Ri- 
mini’; op. 45, “Capriccio Italien”; op. 67, “Hamlet,” “Ro- 
meo and Juliet”; op. 76, “The Storm”; op. 77, “Fatum’; 
op. 78, “The Voievoda.” These have had more success 
than the suites obtained. “Romeo and Juliet” and “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini” might almost be called popular. One 
of the most cheerful and delightful compositions the usu- 
ally morose composer ever penned was the “Italian ca- 
price.” He caught the infection of Italy and wrote in 
a manner not at all his own, as if he had become intoxi- 
cated in the balmy air and the sunshine of the south. 
Every melody in the work seems natural and unlabored 
and yet quite Jtalian in character. 

Of the three Shakespeare pieces “Hamlet” has proved 
to be the least attractive. ‘“Fatum” and “Voievoda” are 
comparatively early works found among the manuscripts 
left by the composer. They have not been in demand. 


Works for Special Occasions 


Tschaikowsky also composed a number of orchestral 
works for certain occasions. “They are: Op. 15, “Trium- 
phal Overture on the Danish National Hymn”; op. 31, 
“Slavonic March on National Themes”; op. 49, overture 
“1812”; “Coronation” march, “Solemn” march, “Military” 
march for band; “Moscow,” coronation ode. 

The composer was annoyed with the sensational sugcess 
of “1812.” He was almost disgusted when the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchesira substituted it for “Romeo and 
Juliet” in 1 He wrote in his diary that “I consider 
my ‘1812’ quite mediocre, having only a patriotic and local 
significance, which made it unsuitable for any but Rus- 
sian concert rooms,” according to E. Markham Lee. Still, 
as Tschaikowsky wrote “1812” and had it published, he 
had to put up with consequences, which were that the 
general public learned to look for sensations when Tschai- 
kowsky was played. 

Chamber Music 


It would hardly be justifiable to include the concertos 
among the orchestral compositions of Tschaikowsky, al- 
though the orchestra is so important in these works. Let 
us turn to a kind of work in which Tschaikowsky had a 
certain measure of success in spite of the fact that the 
great master of orchestral color had to paint his little pic- 
tures in monochrome and do without an orchestra. 

The wonder is not that Tschaikowsky had but a moder- 
ate success in chamber music, but that he succeeded at all 
in a style that was so foreign to his nature. His string 
quartets are three in numhber: Op. 11, in D major; op. 
32, in F major; op. 30, in E flat minor, The first and 
third have had considerable vogue, though the third quar- 
tet too often shows that the composer missed his orches- 
tra and did not know how to pile up his customary gor- 
geous climaxes with four thin stringed instruments. 
Tschaikowsky also wrote a trio for piano, violin, and 
cello, op. 50, in A minor, which is probably the widest 
known of all the chamber works by this orchestral com- 
poser. It was written as an elegy on the death of the 
composer’s dearest friend, Nicholas Rubinstein. Tschai- 
kowsky is said to have disliked the combination of two 
stringed instruments and the piano, but he nevertheless 
wrote a work so long that it had to be reduced by seven- 
teen pages. It will continue to be played at chamber con- 
certs for many years to come in all probability. It con- 
sists of two movements, so called, but the twelfth varia- 
tion of the second movement is so long that it may be 
considered a third movement. Tschaikowsky, in fact, 
has never been accused of undue brevity. His tendency 
is rather to he too diffuse and long winded. Even the 
sextet for strings, op. 70, is long in spite of the difficul- 
ties of part writing, inseparable from this combination of 
instruments. E. Markham Lee, writing in 1904, said that 
Tschaikowsky had been successful in his chamber music 
and that “so great a proportion of performances to pub- 
lished works is not often the lot of even the greatest mas- 
ters.” 

It is now nearly fifteen years since those words were 
written.. Can it now be said that Tschaikowsky’s chamber 
music is holding its own against the new comers as well 
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as the works by Haydn and Beethoven are keeping their 
places on the programs of chamber music concerts? 
I'schaikowsky’s works are not as often played as they 
used to be a dozen years ago, but that does not mean that 
they are dead. It remains to be seen if they are to have 
a second, and finally a permanent, popularity. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY’S 
PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
(Continued from page 6.) 
his position as a technician might be placed midway be- 
tween Schumann and Liszt.” 


Early Activity Given to Piano 


The early vears of Tschaikowsky’s artistic activity were 
given mostly to improvisations for the piano, He had 
written valses, reveries, polkas, polonaises, etc., but on ac- 
count of a peculiar reticence and excessive modesty in his 
nature, could not be persuaded to commit his thoughts to 
paper. Tschaikowsky’s first contribution to musical lat- 
erature was for the piano. It is a scherzo a la Russe, 
op. 1, No. 1, in B flat, and was composed in 1867. Its ori- 
gin is interesting. It was first entitled “Capriccio” and 
was written at Kamenka, a rural estate belonging to his 
sister, a resort rich in historic associations. Here the great, 
Russian poet Pushkin is said to have written his famous 
poem, “The Prisoner in the Caucasus.” To Kamenka he 
also went in search for material among the beautiful folk- 
songs of Malo-Russia, but they did not yield him what he 
expected, and he turned his attention to the original and 
characteristic folksongs of Great Russia. Of the folk- 
songs he had heard in Kamenka he made use of but one, 
embodying it at first in a string quartet. It is to this tune 
that the scherzo owes its “a la Russe.” 

The orchestral character of the composition is unde- 
niable, The style revealed at this early stage became char- 
acteristic for all further piano compositions in larger 
forms. It abounds in massive chords, brilliant octave 
passages and all the well known paraphernalia of the Liszt 
mode of writing, but is miles away from the fine sense for 
the truly pianistic in the writings of the Weimar master. 
Withal it is a very respectable op. 1, and shows Tschai- 
kowsky’s style of writing to perhaps better advantage than 
seme of his later piano music, 

The “Impromptu,” op. 1, No, 2, a still earlier work, 
never was intended for publication, 

The “Souvenir de Hapsal” 

“Souvenir de Hapsal,” op. 2, written in 1867 and consist- 
ing of three piano pieces—“Ruin of a Castle,” “Scherzo” 
and “Chant sans paroles”—has become better known on 
account of the great popularity which the last of the three 
pieces has attained. Only the first and third were com- 
posed at Hapsal, an idyllic summer resort on the Baltic 
coast while the scherzo dates back to the classroom of the 
Conservatoire, a charming and vivacious little piece of 
attractive thematic material. 

Laroche, Tschaikowsky’s intimate friend, relates that at 
an early period of their friendship “Tschaikowsky showed 
many curious and morbid musical antipathies which he en- 
tirely outgrew. Not once, but hundred of times, 
he has vowed in my presence never to compose a piano 
concerto nor a violin and piano sonata, nor any work of 
this class. As regards the violin and piano sonata, he has 
kept his word. Not le®& strange was his determination, 
at this. time, never to write any small pieces for piano or 
songs. 

It is.a strange coincidence, however, that he owes his 
greatest popularity to just such a small piano piece, the 
“Song Without Words,” just referred to. Anton Rubin- 
stein’s “Melody in F” stood godfather to Tschaikowsky’s 
charming lyric in the like key, and both have carried the 
names of their authors to wherever the piano is loved. 
Of graceful, genuine melodiousness, the “Chant sans pa- 
roles” quickly ingratiates itself with the listener. Devel- 
oping the middle section by rather elaborate imitations, it 
reaches a pathetic height in the climax and shows in its 
mode of treatment greater care than its prototype from 
the pen of the great Anton. 

The “Valse Caprice” in D, op. 4, composed in 1868, 
seems also to have been inspired by Anton Rubinstein’s 
composition of a like name in the key of E flat. Much 
favored and played by the great Russian pianist because 
ot the opportunity for external display, Tschaikowskvy’'s 
“Valse Caprice” is also suited for like purposes. 

The “Romanza,” Op. 5 

A better specimen of piano writing is the well known 
“Romanza” in F minor, op. 5, made known by the ad- 
mirable interpretation that Anton Rubinstein gave to it. A 
very happy combination of the two elements characteristic 
of Slavic music—an ingenious, mellow tenderness, relieved 
by barbaric, brutal energy—it was admirably suited to the 
luscious tone beauty and the temperamental sweep of An- 
ton Rubinstein to make of it a favorite number in his 
recitals. Upon the return of the romanza after the march 
like middle section, Tschaikowsky again makes use of inter- 
esting imitative devices and contrapuntal embellishments 
that remind one of the cello. 

The “Romanza” is dedicated to Désirée Artét; a famous 
singer,” with whom, during a short period of self-decep- 
tion, Tschaikowsky was very much infatuated. He writes 
to his brother Modeste in December, 1868: “Recently a 
concert was given for the benefit of poor students, in 
which ‘the one being’ (referring to Désirée Artét) sang 
for the last time before her departure, and Nicolas Rubin- 
stein played my piano piece dedicated to Artét” (referring 
to this “Romanza”). 

The “Valse-Scherzo” in A, op. 7, and the “Capriccio” in 
G flat, op. 8, are less known than they deserve to be. The 
valse Scherzo deserves a wider recognition in pianistic 
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circles, for it is replete with bright, 
seems to be better adapted to the 
keyboard. 

“Reverie,” “Polka de Salon” and “Mazurka” of op. 9 
are, as their titles imply, of a light, salon like character. 
lhey are of a type that had come much in vogue in Rus- 
sia with the advent of Anton and Nicolas Rubinstein, who 
made many pleasing concessions to the superficial tastes 
of beautiful grand duchesses and charming princesses. 
Peculiar it is that nearly all of these small pieces contain 
at one place or another a technical difficulty of some kind 
that makes them somewhat inaccessible to those perform- 
ers to whom they might give pleasure, while those who 
could master them easily, find no element of appeal in 
them 

The “Nocturne” in F of op. 10 is not a very happy 
specimen of its kind and is rather devoid of that tender 
fragrance, that dreamy, meditative tone poetry one is in- 
ariably associating with compositions of this kind by 
Field or Chopin. In an admirable analysis of the “Hu- 
moresque” in G, op. 10 (published by the Art Publication 
Society of St. Louis) Edgar Stillman Kelley speaks of it 
as follows: “The title does not necessarily imply a jocose 
mood, and is here used to denote a somewhat piquant de- 
viation from the strict outline of the song form. While 
the composer was so universal in his sympathies and so 
Teutonic in his methods that some claim he was not suf- 
ficiently Russian, the fact remains that Tschaikowsky fre- 
quently employed thoroughly Slavic devices in pieces 
whose purport was not at all national in character. In 
the present instance the entire composition is built up 
hy means of a favorite Slavic method known as “reitera- 
tion.” In spite of certain irregularities, the song form 
with trio served as the outline. 


The “Theme and Variations” of Op. 19 

An opus of more ambitious character are the six piano 
pieces of op. 19, composed in 1873 and containing the well 
known “Theme and Variations” in F, the only work in 
this form written by Tschaikowsky for the piano. Of the 
live pieces—“Reverie,” “Scherzo-Humoresque,” “Feuillet 
d’'Album,” “Nocturne” and “Capriccio”—preceding the 
“Variations,” the second is thematically the most attractive 
and pianistically the most valuable. Of sustained lyricism, 
interestingly developed and thereafter enriched by grace- 
ful counterpoint, is the “Nocturne” in C sharp minor, a 
much better type of evening music than the “reveries” 
and “nocturnes” referred to heretofore, The remaining 
three of the set are salon compositions of a better type, 
and only serve to increase the significance of the splendid 
“Theme and Variations” that follow. 

Dedicating them to Laroche, his most intimate friend, 
one might infer that Tschaikowsky attached to these vari- 
ations a higher artistic value. They certainly belong to 
the best modern compositions in that form and might be 
worthily mentioned in connection with those of Schumann, 
Brahms, Grieg, Paderewski, etc. Master variationist that 
he is—his contributions in that form to orchestral and 
chamber music belong to the best of his writings—he 
wives us also in these Variations convincing proof of his 
mastery over the science of music, of his intellect, origi- 
nality and of his fruitful imagination. The Variations are 
built upon an original theme of outspokenly Russian char- 
acter. The first Variations are simply harmonized and 
follow closely the preceding theme with but slightly en- 
riched texture. ° 

Of fine fabric, a splendid short bravura etude in stac- 
cato, is the fourth variation, it is a page of genuine 
I'schaikowsky writing, and its compelling dynamic im- 
pulses and contrasts all but recall the masters blendingly 
colorful orchestration, 

The fifth Variation, an andante amoroso, is a love song 
of nocturnal mood, somewhat Chopinesque in style. The 
voice of the nightingale, the longing sigh and the lover's 
response may all be read out of or into these lines, and they 
form as near an approach to Chopin as may be found in 
any of Tschaikowsky’s piano compositions. 

Resolute and firm, a perfect carnival of imitations, is 
the sixth Variation. A tricky little Bachiana, in which 
the adjustment of the hands plays no mean part, the most 
ardent admirer of Tschaikowsky will be loath to accuse 
him of having written this Variation in the idiom of the 
piano 

Typically Russian, in the old Greek mode, suggestive of 
the deep, sonorous Russian choirs and in tone color and 
intonation essentially Muscovite, is the seventh Variation 
The resolute drive of chords and octaves in the eighth 
recalls Schumann in his energetic, decisive moments. 

Of elflike grace and delicate charm is the Mazurka. It is 
Tschaikowsky, the master of the Russian ballet, pirouetting 
before our eyes! The gracefu! little cadenza of Lisztian 
profile gives to this variation a touch of real pianistic 
color 
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rhythm so characteristic of the great romanticist, but be- 
cause of its mystified time notation—a favorite device of 
Schumann. Christian writes in reference to this varia- 
tion: “The original 3-4 notation was by no means an en- 
graver’s fault or an oversight on the part of the proof- 
reader, It must be taken as illustrating Tschaikowsky’s 
sarcasm upon similar cases almost as absurd and frequent- 
ly occurring in Schumann’s works (“Grillen,” “Carnaval,” 
“Faschingsschwank,” etc.). Hence the heading of the vari- 
ation “Alla Schumann.” 

A fine example of organ point writing is the last varia- 
tion. Obstinate also in rhythmic persistency, it leads di- 
rectly to the finale, a rather brilliant drive of sixteenths. 
The usual hastening of the tempo and a cumulative, bril- 
liant cadenza of rather antiquated pattern, bring the set to 
an effective termination. 

With his op. 21 Tschaikowsky paid a tribute of homage 
to Anton Rubinstein. The relations to one another of 
these two outstanding figures in the history of Russian 
iusic forms an exceedingly interesting chapter in the 
lives of both. In utilizing the same thematic material for 
all the six pieces of this opus, Tschaikowsky resorted to a 
rather original idea. The transformation of the theme of 
the prelude into that of the fugue, into an impromptu, a 
funeral march, a mazurka and a scherzo showed a re- 
markable ingenuity; yet the results from the pianistic 
point of view, are somewhat disappointing. 


The Concerto in B Flat Minor 


Upon approaching the concerto in B flat minor, op. 23, 
we come upon a work that has held the musical public 
and wel! nigh every pianist of the last four decades in its 
spell. Its history forms a very interesting chapter in 
Tschaikowsky’s life because it led—unfortunately—to a 
break with Nicolas Rubinstein, whom, despite their many 
differences, “he had loved with all his heart” and whom 
he valued as “one of the greatest virtuosi of his day.” 

For a long time Tschaikowsky did not favor the combi- 
nation of the piano with orchestra, and only gradually 
came to recognize that this may be done successfully. In 
a letter to his brother Anatol, dated November 21, 1874, we 
read: “The concerto progresses slowly and does not turn 
cut well. However, | stick to my intentions and hammer 
pianoforte passages out of my brain; the result is nervous 
uritability.” 

His experience with Nicolas Rubinstein, to whom he 
had dedicated the work, is familiar history. He reveals 
the details of that memorable séance on Christmas Eve, 
1874, with childlike candor and touching truthfulness in 
a letter to his benefactress, N. F. von Meck, dated Jan- 
uary 21, 1878. Nicolas Rubinstein, one of the most promi- 
nent pianists of his time, knew only too well that many 
passages from this concerto “were hammered out of 
Tschaikowsky’s brain,” and that also in other respects the 
cencerto did not reveal the idiom of the piano. His severe 
censure of the concerto must be therefore accepted in the 
sense of not decrying so much the musical material as its 
employment. When the pianist Dannreuther introduced 
the concerto in London he, of his own accord, substituted 
passages that deviated considerably from the original ones. 
Tschaikowsky not only approved of them, but requested 
that the changes be written into the text. Had Tschai- 
koksky accepted Rubinstein’s superior pianistic judgment as 
he did Dannreuther’s, and had he not responded to this 
censure with the drastic “Not a note shall I change,” the 
breach might have healed sooner. 

Hurt te the core by Rubinstein’s attitude, Tschaikowsky 
published the concerto in its original form, removed the 
dedication and substituted the name of Hans von Biilow 
for it. Greatly flattered by this tribute, the famous Ger- 
nan pianist praised the concerto very highly—in direct 
opposition to Rubinstein—saying that, of all of Tschai- 
kowsky’s works he was acquainted with, “this was the 
niost perfect.” 

The concerto is one of Tschaikowsky’s best works. It 
glows with passion, is fresh in invention, beautiful as re- 
gards the choice of its themes, and admirable in its de- 
velopment. Symphonic in structure, the piano is indis- 
solubly welded with the orchestra. It is a gigantic work 
that demands for its presentation the most perfect tech- 
nic and extraordinary physical strength. Not for a mo- 
ment can one fail to recognize mastery of form, inspira- 
tion and emotion. The music is so essentially Russian 
that one must judge it entirely from a national standpoint 
to fully appreciate its beauties. In a letter to N. F. von 
Meck, Tschaikowsky says that he took as one of the prin- 
cipal subjects of the first movement a phrase sung by 
Malo-Russian blind beggars at a village fair at Kamenka. 
Yet it has been held-that the first movement is primitive 
in structure and conceals its formal shortcomings under 
an overpowering rush of harmonic effects, under dazzling 
passages and orchestral color. Granting even that frequent 
and violent interruptions of the musical flow somewhat 
disrupt the logical development and the perfection of 
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form, one feels fully compensated by characteristic anima- 
tion and originality of rhythm, harmony and instrumen- 
tation. 

The andante is 2 delightful combination of poetry and 
humor and offers an agreeable relief from the majestic 
sweep of the first movement. The valse theme in the 
scherzo is of French ancestry, the chansonette, “Il faut 
s’arruser, danser, et rire,” which the twins “Toly and 
Modi” used to hum early in the seventies in remembrance 
of a certain charming singer. The ebullient finale is again 
in the national style and offers fresh and undisturbed en- 
joyment. By means of the wealth and charm of his melo- 
dic inspiration, the simplicity of the musical idiom and 
the freshness of his invention, Tschaikowsky attains here 
a much higher artistic level than in any of his previous 
compositions for the piano. 


The Sonata in G 


The sonata in G, op. 37, is the most ambitious work 
that Tschaikewsky wrote for piano solo. It is dedicated 
to Karl Klindworth. Of enormous complexity, the first 
movement is an instance where Tschaikowsky, possessed 
of the spirit of his race, oversteps all limitations. The 
exposition of the first theme is one of the most massive 
and unbridled outpourings of Slavic temperament to be 
encountered anywhere and entirely beyond the tonal vol- 
ume of the piano. The second theme is pleasing because 
of its unaffected melodic simplicity. The development is 
elaborate, intricate and of great length. The second move- 
ment is attractive and pianistically grateful. 

Quite in his element is Tschaikowsky in the scherzo, in 
which form. he always wrote felicitously. The last move- 
ment is in keeping with the ambiguity of the entire work, 
massive, strong and a worthy cornerstone in this enormous 
opus. Interesting it is to learn that for this sonata Tschai- 
kowsky asked of his publisher, Jurgenson, a fee of fifty 
rubles ($25). 

The “Album for Children” and “The Seasons” 


_ That the great tone poets enjoy an occasional relaxa- 
tion from complex forms and turn to the simplicity and 
the innocent joys of child life is again proven by Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Album for Children,” op, 39. In twenty-four 
easy little tone pieces Tschaikowsky depicts the joys and 
sorrows of child life in a charming manner, and the indi- 
cation, “a la Schumann,” leaves no doubt that Schumann’s 
“Album for the Young” and his “Scenes from Childhood” 
inspired this opus. 

he set of twelve pieces known as “The Seasons,” op. 
37 bis, was written in the course of one year, one piece 
each month, and were commissioned by the publisher of a 
St. Petersburg musical journal. Kashkin tells us that 
Tschaikowsky did not consider this a very important work, 
but in order not to miss sending each number at the right 
time he ordered his servant to remind him when a certain 
date in each month came around, The man carried out 
his master’s order, coming at the right day with the 
reminder: “Peter llich, is it not time to send to St. Peters- 
burg?” upon which Tschaikowsky would sit down at once 
and write the required piece without a pause. Later the 
pieces were collected and republished by Jurgenson. This 
set contains, nevertheless, the yery popular barcarolle in 
G minor, the graceful and merry “Troika,” etc. 

Close upon the completion of the sonata came his op. 
40, a collection of twelve pone pieces of medium difh- 
culty. But one or two of them, the “Chanson triste” and 
“Chant sans paroles,” have become better known. All ‘col- 
lective sets of the master contain charming melodic, 
rhythmic and harmonic ideas, but the inspired and the 
commonplace frequently live next door to one another. 


The Second Concerto in G 


_ The second concerto for piano and orchestra, op. 44, in 
G, was played for the first time in public by Sergei Tanieiv, 
May 18, 1882, under Anton Rubinstein’s direction. This 
splendid musician holds the record of having played all 
of Tschaikowsky’s compositions for piano and orchestra 
for the first time in public, except the B flat minor con- 
certo, which had its first public performance at the hands 
of Gustav Kross, an early friend of Tschaikowsky. 

_ It is a more mature work thai the first concerto, and it 
is regrettable that latter day pianists do not present it 
more frequently. A work of great length and of taxing 
demands, it is more homogeneous in its unfolding, more 
logical in the exposition and the development of the 
thematic material, though perhaps less brilliant, less ex- 
terior than the first. It seems as though the composer’s 
conception of what a concerto for piano and orchestra 
ought to be had undergone a clarifying process and as 
though the censure the first concerto incited had borne 
fruit. The dignified rhythm of the first theme ushers in 
the first movement most auspiciously and there is a mag- 
nificent co-operation on the part of the orchestra through- 
out the entire part. The cadenza may well have startled 
and discouraged many a pianist. With the andante Tschai- 
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kowsky seemed to have been greatly pleaséd for he speaks 
of it with much artistic satisfaction. To the allegro con 
fuoco he lent again a real national color, though it does 
not close in such a blaze of glory as the first. 
Tschaikowsky wrote at all times most felicitously in 
danse forms. His op. 51 contains a valse, polka, minuetto, 
valse, romance and valse sentimentale, pretty trifles of 
par eae salon music, hardly worthy of Tschaikowsky’s 
talent. 


The Fantasia Concerto 


The fantasia concerto in two movements, op. 56, occu- 
pied Tschaikowsky in the fall of 1884. He was somewhat 
discouraged at the thought that another such ideal inter- 
preter ct his works as Nicolas Rubinstein it would be 
difficult to find, but Eugen d’Albert had just at that time 
created quite a furore in Moscow and him Tschaikowsky 
had in mind when he conceived the thought of writing a 
concerto in two movements. “To my mind he is a pianist 
of genius, the legitimate successor of Rubinstein,” Tschai- 
kowsky writes to N. F. von Meck. Yet it was Taneiev that 
presented it for the first time in Moscow on February 22, 
1885. The late Sophie Menter was one of the most bril- 
liant performers of the fantasia-concerto, and to her 
Tschaikowsky dedicated the work, though it had been 
finally written for Annette Essipoff. Like its predecessor 
in G it is constructed of admirable thematic material with 
all the mastery of the well seasoned composer, but some- 
how it never succeeded in gaining a lasting hold upon the 
public. Its enormous length, its transcendental difficulties 
and an all but impossible cadenza have kept it from the 
repertoire of those who would be its legitimate interpreters. 

“Doumka,” a Russian village scene for piano solo, op. 
59, is an incidental work of little musical importance, slight- 
ly known and rarely performed. 


The Opus 72 


Once more Tschaikowsky gathered up a bouquet of 
eighteen piano pieces which appeared as op. 72. It con- 
tains the best that Tschaikowsky published i in compositions 
of that kind and though some of the pieces are as unim- 
portant as in previous sets, others are more ambitious and 
worthy of study and public per formance. The polacca 
de concert rightly deserves special mention as a composi- 
tion that will repay study. 

Posthumous compositions for the piano include a “mo- 
mento lirico,” a piano piece nearly completed, and an 
andante and finale for piano and orchestra, dedicated to 
Louis Diemer. Both movements were arranged by Tschai- 
kowsky himself from sketches for the symphony planned 
in 1892. He afterward destroyed the symphony. The 
orchestration is by Taneieff, who also played it first in 
public on February 8, 1896. As its predecessor in this 
form it is quite free in treatment and deserves the appella- 
tion fantasia-concerto as did the op. 44. Again the thematic 
materia’ is of the choicest and the manner in which it is 
made use of reveals an ever-increasing mastery in adopt- 
ing the time honored form of the concerto to modern 
needs, and a finer understanding of the intimacy, the 
subtler coloring and the technical possibilities of the piano 
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as an instrument of felt and wire rather than as a con- 
densed orchestra. Tschaikowsky may have looked deeply 
into the scores of Liszt’s, Saint-Saéns’ and Rubinstein’s 
piano concertos, for this concerto in E flat shows a more 
florid style of writing without eliminating the elements of 
brilliancy we always expect in the writings of one of whom 
James Huneker fittingly remarks, “If he is not ‘the most 
Russian composer, he is certainly the greatest composer of 
Russia,” 


Kaufmann Artist Sings for the K. of C. 


Betty Burke, an artist-pupil of Minna Kaufmann, sang 
for a big war benefit recently at Greenwich, Conn., under 
the auspices of Orinoco Council, Knights of Columbus. 
Nearly 2,000 persons assembled at the State Armory in 
the charming town to hear the artists and the band from 
Fort Slocum. Mrs. Burke's beautifully schooled colora- 
tura was heard in the “Queen of the Night” aria, from 
“The Magic Flute,” the singer giving it in the original 
key. It was a highly finished rendition, revealing a voice 
of utmost purity and sweetness. Later, Mrs. Burke sang 
a number of songs. 

Hans Kronold, cellist, and Ruth Emerson, pianist and 
accompanist, added musical values to the program. Mme. 
Kaufmann, with a party of friends, was present. Many 
of the rich and socially prominent families residing in the 
towns bordering on the Sound were patrons of the concert. 


Lashanska Dates Saved from “Influ” 


Hulda Lashanska, who is already booked for appear- 
ances with the New York Philharmonic, the Chicago, New 
York, Detroit, Cincinnati and Philadelphia symphonies, 
feels that she has been both fortunate and unfortunate 
during the recent influenza epidemic, for though it has 
interfered with her October and November dates, never- 
theless the interest in this artist has been so keen that 
she has lost no engagements. Instead, they have only been 
postponed and her appearance with Cincinnati Orchestra 
which was scheduled for October, took place on No- 
vember 15. 


Russian Symphony Society 

Pending their New York Season of ten Symphony 
concerts which open at Carnegie Hall on December 10, the 
Russian Symphony Society are on a tour which comprises 
Syracuse, Cleveland, St Paul, and many western cities. 
The soloists with them are the Russian violinist Elias 
Breeskin and the American pianist Oliver Denton. 

Modest Altschuler, the Russian Symphony’s gifted con- 
ductor daily wires their manager, Daniel Mayer, of the 
wenderful and enthusiastic reception accorded these emis- 
saries of the music of the New Russia. It is interesting 
to note now that peace has come how true was Col. 
William Boyce Thompson’s (President of the Russian 
Symphony Society) prophecy regarding the friendship 
that American people would extend the new Slav Re- 
publics. 





GEORGE BAKLANOFF, 


The distinguished Russian baritone, now one of the foremoat 

artists of the Chicago Opera Association, whose article on 

the operas of T'schaikowsky is one of the leading features 
of this issue. 








MacDowell Symphony to Resume Rehearsals 


The MacDowell Symphony Club, under the direction of 
Max Jacobs, was organized last season with the object of 
promoting musical efficiency routine and experience in 
orchestral playing. Over 100 members have been benefited 
by these Sunday morning rehearsals, some having already 
been engaged to play with the leading orchestras. Pro 
fessional and non-professional players of both sexes are 
eligible for membership. Rehearsals will be held every 
Sunday morning at 10 o'clock, commencing December 1, 
at the Yorkville Casino, 210 East Eighty-sixth street, New 
York, when all interested in the organization may apply 
for membership. 
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Henderson, The Sun, Nov. 10, 1918. 


He seems to be lacking in nothing. “He has them 
all lashed to the mast”’ in sailor-like simile hits the nail: 
on the head.—J. G. Huneker, N. Y. Times, Nov. 10, 


Streaming passages flowed like champagne.—W. J. 


LEVITZKI?’S TRIUMPH 


with New York Symphony Orchestra, November 9 and 10 


The feature of the concert was piano playing of 
Levitzki. Audience went quite frantic over it.—Pitts 
Sanborn, Globe, Nov. 10, 1918. 


American, Nov. 10, 1918. 


Master of keyboard despite his youth.—Max Smith, 


Pianist concert sensation. He received an ovation 





The real treat of the evening.—H. E. Krehbiel, 
Tribune, Nov. 10, 1918. 


(New York Tribune, November 10, 1918.) 

The real treat of the evening was the playing of Mischa Levit- 
zki in the G minor piano concerto of Saint-Saéns. Mr. Levitzki 
has all the energy of a young tornado, but of a tornado under 
control. He can sing, or whisper, or storm with equal readiness 
and effectiveness. His technical command is masterly and he has 
that rarest of youthful virtues, which youth is joined to great 
talent—a just taste. 


(New York Globe, November 11, 1918.) 

The feature of the concert, however, was the piano 
play'ng of Mischa Levitzki in the concerto. The considerable 
audience went quite frantic over it and recalled the young per- 
former many times. In short, Mr. Levitzki gave an extraordinary 
performance of digital nimbleness and dexterity. 


(New York American, November 11, 1918.) 

Mischa Levitzki as soloist of the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra’s matinee in Aeolian Hall, was repeating the triumph he had 
won on the previous evening in Carnegie Hall. Master of the 
keyboard, despite his youth, he infused new life into Saint-Saéns’ 
concerto in G minor, and compelled the admiration of his hear- 
ers through the combined power and singing persuasiveness of 
his fingers. 


(The Evening Sun, November 11, 1918.) 

The soloist was again Mischa Levitzki, who with the orchestra 
made the piano sing through the Saint-Saéns’ G minor Concerto 
that a mastery and magic great enough to make green with envy 
the ghosts of all those Aeolian “neophytes, young men and young 
ladies, who must flit back at times to that place where for one 
afternoon at least they had their hours of noisy triumph. Mr. 
Levitzki’s playing of the schergando and the presto put a new 
and a lightninglike fire into the measures of a concerto which is 
well tied to the programmes of orchestras, 





(New York Herald, November io, 1918.) 


YOUNG PIANIST’S PLAYING , 
SYMPHONY CONCERT SENSATION 


Miscua Levitzkt Receives an Ovation Sucn as Few 
Prayers Receive at Avupviences’ Hanps. 


One of the sensations of the musical season was created 
at Carnegie Hall last night by Mischa Levitzki, pianist, who 
layed with the New York Symphony Society’s orchestra. 
He galvanized into new life that somewhat faded and jejune 
work Saint-Saéns’ Piano Concerto in G minor. 

His dynamic energy and sense of rhythm proved irre- 
sistible, and it may be said that he carried audience, orches- 
tra and conductor along with him in his tempestuous attack 
of the final movement. He received an ovation rarely ac- 
corded an artist, and the orchestra applauded the young 
player almost as energetically as did the audience. 


rarely accorded an artist.—R. De Koven, Herald, Jan. 
10, 1918. 


(New York Times, November to, 1918.) 
A TRIUMPH FOR LEVITZKI 
Younc AMERICAN Disptays His Pianistic Prowess at Concert 
or tue New Yor Society 

The young American pianist, Mischa Levitzki, enjoyed a gen 
tune triumph at Carnegie Hall last night. It was at the Symphony 
Society concert, and the G minor concerto of Saint-Saéns was the 
work in which he displayed his pianistic prowess It is worn 
threadbare, this composition, but then there comes along some 
yonee who makes the old bones rattle—and melodiously rattle 
.evitzki could get blood from a turnip. If he but drummed on 
a table he could evoke music, so sensitive is his tactile apparatus 

liis tempo in the mock-Rach introduction was a trifle slow, but 
massive. Tonally speaking, the finale, with its saltarello rhythm, 
was grasped with ease. Always music, this youthful artist makes 
tle seems to be lacking in nothing. As a saturnine usher re 
marked: “He has them all lashed to the mast,”’ which sailor-like 
simile hits the nail on the head. There followed his performance 
an ovation: But he wouldn't play an encore. Again, bravo! 


(The Sun, November 10, 1918.) 


Mischa Levitzki was the soloist. He played the Saint-Saéns 
concerto not like a young man barely past the threshold of his 
career but like a master in the zenith of his powers. His fingers 
were steel or velvet as he wished. His touch ranged from icy 
staccato to mellow legato, and the streaming passages flowed like 
champagne. But above all, he adjusted his resources to the pres 
entation of a musical reading of the composition Brillianey in 
the polished swiftness and the sweeping splashes of color charac 
terized his playing, but delicacy, ravishing finesse and exquisite 
feeling also were manifested. ii was a very excellent perform 
ance. 


(New York Evening Journal, November 10, 1918.) 

Young Mr. Levitzki, who played the concerto of Saint-Saéns 
in G minor, is chiefly notable for an individuality component of 
a charming assurance of youth and a certain vigorous gracious 
ness. It needs all of hoth to make the simpering old concerto 
of Saint-Saéns listenable in its decrepitude. Mr. Levitzki touched 
the spring of enthusiasm in his audience, who excitedly hailed him 
a superb young artist. 
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[Any such prophecies as those contained in the fol- 
lowing article represent necessarily only the personal 
opinion of the writer. Their value depends upon the 
opportunities for observation which he has had and his 
abhity to make logical deductions from what he has 
observed. Mr, Abell’s opportunities for observation 
have been second to none, as he has been in Europe 
steadily for more than a quarter of a century past, re- 
turning to this country—his native land—only in the 
spring of the present year. During most of that time, 
as representative of the Musical Courier, he has moved 
in the first musical circles and has been the personal 
friend of practically all the great musical personages 
of recent times, It is that which gives special value to 
the predictions which Mr. Abell makes in this and 
other articles which are to follow.—Editor’s Note.] 


TALY always has been the home of opera and it will 

| continue to be so after the war. The love of song and 

of operatic performances, Italian opera, of course, is 

so deeply ingrained in the people that no amount of eco- 

nomic adversity could stifle it. We get very little news on 

this side concerning material conditions in Italy. They are 
known to be bad, however. 

While in Amsterdam I read in the Dutch papers most 
harrowing accounts of the suffering of the Italian popu- 
lace through the pressure of the war. Yet opera is still 
given there, and this fact illustrates again that the funda- 
mental traits of a nation are greater factors in determining 
a course of action than external conditions. The inherent 
characteristics of a people shape and mould outside con- 
ditions. 

For this reason Italy, notwithstanding the great na- 
tional debt under which it will stagger for years to come, 
will continue to have its musical life, exemplified chiefly in 
opera. Great tenors will still come from Italy and new 
composers will arise. Italy is the only country today that 
can point to three living composers who have conquered 
the operatic stages of the entire world. Two of them, to 
be sure, with only one opera each, but there have been 
other great one-opera men, witness Gounod, Thomas and 
Bizet. Leoncavallo and Mascagni are by no means isolated 
examples. Puccini is the most successful living composer 
of opera. Richard Strauss’ music dramas enjoy a great 
vogue on the stages of Germany and Austria, but not else- 
where, while Puccini’s works are world property. 


Purifying Processes of the War 


Such a titanic upheaval as this world conflict, with its 
attendant evils, must produce some good. Undoubtedly 
one of the beneficent influences of the war, as applied to 
musical art, will be the purification of operatic texts. Music 
was in a bad way in this respect at the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, for there was a strong tendency toward decadence 
among composers in the choice of operatic subjects. Nor 
was this degeneration restricted to any one country. It 
was general. The sadism of “Salome” and the matricide 
of “Elektra” are revolting, and Strauss’ music does not 
mitigate this perversity. On the contrary, it heightens it. 

The subjects of Puccini’s “Bohéme,” “Tosca” and “But- 
terfly” are morbid; “Tosca,” in particular, is baleful, not- 
withstanding Tosca’s murder of Scarpia, in which there 
is at least some poetic justice. I once had a talk with Puc- 
cini on this subject. He admitted the morbidity of the 
librettos of his operas and told me that none but morbid 
texts stimulated his flight of fancy, his creative impulse. 

I believe that the horrors of the war will bring about a 
change of feeling in this respect on the part of composers, 
because of the demands of the people, and that they will 
turn to more wholesome, upliting subjects for their operas. 


The New France 


It will be to Italy, France, Germany and Austria that 
we will have to look for new musical dramatic works for 
years to come. France has not produced a successful opera 
for more than forty years. “Carmen” and “Samson and 
Delila” were the last, for Debussy’s “Peleas and Melisande” 
was not a lasting success. . It was a choice morsel for the 
select few. But the war is certain to produce profound 
changes in France, and I believe that one of these will be 
the renaissance of French operatic composers. We can 
never expect our sister republic to produce a Bach, a Bee- 
thoven or a Wagner, because the fundamental French 


traits of character do not tend in the direction taken by 
those composers. 

But | cannot believe that a nation possessing such a 
great love of the beautiful, the esthetic, the artistic will 
continue to slumber for another forty years. A country 
that has given the world three of the most popular operas 
ever writen, “Mignon,” “Faust” and “Carmen,” can ex- 
pected to do something more. Thomas and Gounod, 
though not profound, were men who wrote for the taste 
of their times. They played their part, bringing a message 
of joy and cheer to the music loving masses the world over. 

Future French opera composers will write in quite a dif- 
ferent key. One thing is certain—they will not choose Ger- 
man subjects for their works, as did Thomas and Gounod. 
France, it is true, had already set a new pace before the 
war in other forms of music. Debussy, Ravel, Dukas and 
others came with a new message, but it was a message for 
the few and not for the many. The new French composer 
of opera will again appeal to the masses. We must not 
think that because of the awful slaughter of men at the 
fronts there will be no one left to carry on the musical 
work, About 90 per cent. of the men killed are from the 
peasant and working classes. These count for naught in 
the progressive musical life of a nation, which is necessarily 
conducted by the few, particularly in the productive field. 

Future Musical Belgium 


Belgium, notwithstanding all that it has suffered through 
the prolonged invasion, will have a musical future. So 
deeply rooted a love for music as the Belgians have could 
not be crushed out. Small in area and in population, Bel- 
gium has played a great role, nevertheless, in the musical 
history of the last hundred years. In fact, in one branch 
of music the wonderful little country has been supreme. 
Belgium stands for all that is highest and best in every- 
thing pertaining to the king of instruments, the violin. 
And since the violin is not only the most appealing of all 
solo instruments, but also the soul of the orchestra, the 
importance of Belgium in the world of music at once be- 
comes apparent. 

A country so small in size, that could produce such a 
great violin school and so many masters of the instru- 
ment, must challenge the admiration of the world. It can 
point with justifiable pride to a de Beriot, a Vieuxtemps, a 
Leonard, a Massart, ‘a Ysaye, a Thomson, a Musin, all 
world figures. Even the great Wieniawski, though a Pole 
by birth, was a pupil of Massart and a product of the 
Belgian school. 

Founded by de Beriot, developed and exploited by Leon- 
ard and Vienxtemps, and upheld in its best traditions down 
to the present day by Thomson, Musin and Ysaye, the Bel- 
gian violin school and its achievements are inscribed in 
golden letters in the annals of music. For many decades 
Liége and Brussels have been meccas for violin students 
from all parts of the world. It was my privilege to live 
in those violin centers a year and a half, twenty years ago, 
and I look back upon that time as one of the most interest- 
ing periods of my long sojourn in Europe. 


The Brussels Conservatory Course in Paris 


It has been supposed that the activities of the Liége and 
Brussels conservatories had entirely ceased for the pres- 
ent. But I was recently informed on good authority that 
César Thomson, the head of the violin department of the 
Brussels Conservatory, now is conducting his regular 
course in Paris, at the request of the Belgian Government. 
Thomson succeeded Ysaye at Brussels twenty years ago, 
and Musin succeeded Thomson in Liége. These two great 
institutions will surely resume activities in full force, once 
the war is over. 

Belgium’s importance in music, however, is by no means 
contined to the violin, as the brilliant records of men like 
Gretry, César, Franck, Gaevaert, Radoux, Gerardy, de 
Greef and Servais prove. Servais, next to Davidoff, was 
the greatest of all cellists. A country that has done so 
much will do more. I firmly believe in Belgium’s musical 


future. 
Musical Rumania 


On the Allied side there is still one country from which 
we may expect something in the way of a musical future, 
and that is Rumania. Very little has been written in the 
American press about musical Rumania, hence little is 
known abcut that country in its musical aspects. During 
my stay in Europe, however, I came in personal contact 


with so much brilliant Rumanian talent that I feel justified 
in prophesying a musical future for the country. Talent 
is the first consideration, and it is there. To be sure, it is 
still largely dormant, but the soil is good and the latent 
possibilities bespeak the future. 

It is chiefly in the reproductive field that Rumanian 
ability has been displayed thus far. George Enesco is un- 
known in America, but in the capitals of Europe he has 
been acclaimed as one of the first violinists of our day. 
His style is somewhat similar to Kreisler’s. He is Ru- 
mania’s premiére instrumentalist and also a very gifted 
composer, Franz Kneisel, who has been such a prominent 
figure in American musical life for the past thirty years, 
is a Rumanian by birth. I have also heard many other 
talented Rumanian violinists and several young pianists 
of great promise. The vocal resources of the country are 
no less pronounced. Many of the readers of these columns 
will remember the beautiful, passionate singing of Jean 
Nadolowitsch, the Rumanian tenor with the glowing tem- 
perament. He was for several years the star of the Berlin 
Comic Opera. He ranks vocally as high as does Enesco 
instrumentally. He is one of the most temperamental, 
thrilling singers | ever heard. 

If the gifted Rumanians will stay in their own beautiful 
capital after the war, instead of locating in Paris, London, 
Berlin and Vienna, as they have hitherto done, they can 
develop the resources of their country and make Bucharest 
a verv interesting music center. The city has its opera 
house, its conservatory of music, its concert halls and its 
native talent. What it needs is resident native leaders to 
develop and exploit the country’s latent ability. The late 
Queen, Carmen Sylva, was very musical, and she did a 
reat deal for the advancement of the art. When Arthur 

artmann was in Bucharest she played frequently sonatas 
with him at her palace, revealing herself a skilied pianist 
and musician. 


The Other Balkan States 


The rest of the Balkan countries do not offer much en- 
couragement in the way of musical prospects. I have heard 
some talented young Secs violinists and pianists, but 
none to compare with the Rumanians. The Bulgarians are 
temperamentally much like the Russians, while the Ru- 
manians are more like the French. There are some slum- 
bering musical instincts in the peoples of Serbia, Mon- 
tenegro, Rumelia and Albania, but they are not of a high 
order. From Turkey nothing can be expected. While in 
“Constantinople I heard native Turkish musicians. They 
were of an inferior order, The special military hand of 
the Sultan, composed entirely of Turks, the best in the 
Turkish Army, played like a second rate provincial French 
band. The Sultan patronizes foreign artists, but the Turks 
are not musical in the higher sense of the word. 

The same may be said of Greece. The Greeks have little 
real musical feeling and almost no musical progressive- 
ness. Athens has its opera house, but the performances 
are given by French and Italian second rate troupes. The 
city also has a conservatory of music, which was fairly 
well attended before the war, but the leading istructors 
were foreigners. The Greeks are not a musical nation. I 
traveled through the coyntry shortly before the war and 
saw no evidence of a musical future. There is very little 
musical activity in the Greek capital and practically none 
outside of it. Furthermore, native talent plays a very 
minor role in what little musical life there is. Greece is 
resting on the laurels of its ancient glory. 


Music in Scandinavia 


We turn now to the northern countries, where the 
musical future looms up much brighter. Since Grieg’s 
death, Christian Sinding is the greatest composer and the 
leading musical light of Norway. Sinding was a frequent 
guest at my home in Berlin and I had many opportunities 
of discussing musical conditions and prospects in Norway 
with him. Sinding now receives the honorary annual 
State stipendium, which was formerly paid to Grieg. Sin- 
ding is not a believer in the idioms adopted by Grieg—in 
that strong national coloring, that pronounced northern 
mode of utterance, which made Grieg’s music so character- 
istic and gave it such a worldwide vogue. Sinding believes 
that musical composition should not be restricted to a na- 
tional basis but that it should be comprehensive and world 
embracing. It is along such lines, rather than along na- 


(Continued on page 14.) 
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JOHN HAND 


NEW AMERICAN TENOR 


DEBUT WITH 
SOCIETY of AMERICAN SINGERS 





New York Critics Say 
- A PURE NATURAL TENOR 


“Hand has a pure, natural tenor voice.”—-New 
York Herald, 


OF FINE SUBSTANCE 


“Displayed a voice of fine substance.”—M orn- 
ing Telegraph. 


OF EXCELLENT QUALITY 


“His voice is of excellent natural quality.”- 
New York Sun. 


BRILLIANT HIGH TONES 


“A natural high tenor, never ‘thin’.”—New 
York Times. 


SPLENDID ART 


“With a well controlled voice and plenty of style.” 
-——Town Topics. 


GREAT NATIVE GIFTS 


“With great native gifts of voice.”—New 
York Morning Telegraph. 


ABILITY TO PLEASE 


“His solos were especially admired.”—Brook- 
lyn Times. 


EXCELLENT STAGE PRESENCE 


“A man of excellent stage presence.”—New 
York Sun. 


CHARMING PERSONALITY 


“Tall, handsome and of good carriage.” —New 
York Evening Sun. 


YOUTH AND PHYSIQUE 


4 “A young man of fine physique, good to look 
HAND AS DON JOSE upon.”—New York Morning Telegraph. 

















“His was a finically measured and successfully delivered performance from be- “John Hand won instant approval from a critical audience. He has a full voice, 
ginning to end, revealing polished lyrical delivery, and, at proper times, high tones with a ringing high tone, and he does not lack musical understanding. He 
that rang with power and rich quality. The Hand phrasing, diction and legato seems to be one of the most promising men who have come to the musical stage 
were other notable achievements.”—Mustcal Courier, New York. in some time.”—Musical Leader, Chicage, 


John Hand has established himself in the world of Opera in New York City, 
the sometime goal of all ambitious artist singers. - 








Western Concert Tour for Mr. Hand from Dec. 10 to Jan. 30 Now Booking 


CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO OPERA 
Management: O. R. DIBBLEE, 1544-45 Aeolian Hall, a ee OK ® New York City 
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What Parker Wrote of Helen Stanley 


Regarding the Stanley-Laparra performance of the all- 
Spanish program, “A Musical Journey Through Spain,” 
in Symphony Hall, Boston, on Saturday afternoon, No- 
veinber 2 i T. Parker, of the Boston Transcript, said: 

“Mme. Stanley, arrayed first in the dark mantilla of a 


Spanish lady in Holy Week and next in the green gown 
and the white flaring collar of a peasant woman of Ara- 
gon, sang all these pieces with 
composer's 


full understanding and 


conveyance of the purpose. She mastered 





Photo by Apeda, N.Y 
HELEN STANLEY, 
Soprano. 


his intervals, which are sternly exacting; she caught his 
rhythms, plied his shadings, entered into his imaginings, 
and was indeed the disclosing voice of the music exactly 
as Mr. Laparra had fashioned it, and as he had schooled 
her in. it. The range and the timbre of her tones were 
adequate at every turn to the demands of the pieces. 
Not before as singer has she made so agreeable an im- 
pression here.” 

Pierre Monteux, who was in Boston at the same time 
conducting the Boston Symphony concerts, heard the per- 
formance and immediately requested Mme. Stanley and 
Mr. Laparra to do it again in New York in the series of 
French concerts at the Theatre Vieux Colombier. 

On November 13 this program was presented to Buffalo 
by Mai Davis Smith, and on November 25 will be offered 
in Cleveland by Adella Prestiss Hughes and Mrs. W. B. 
Sanders 


Yamada Dines Colonel Hirayama 


Koscak Yamada, the Japanese composer, gave a dinner 
last Sunday evening, November 17 at the Nippon Club, to 
Colonel H. H. Hirayama, chief of the Japanese Y. M. C, A. 
of the Allied forces. Many notable New Yorkers were 
present, including some of the prominent musical per- 
sonages like Clarence Whitehill, Henry E. Krehbiel, Gren- 
ville Vernon, Pierre Key, Carlo Edwards, Jules Daiber, 
Leonard Liebling, Emilie Frances Bauer, Marion Bauer 
and others. Mr. Yamada made a gracious speech of wel- 
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come, which was answered no less effectively by Colonel 
Hirayama. The menu was Japanese and nearly all the 
guests ate with chopsticks. An informal entertainment 
tollowed, Toshi Komoli and Nichio Itow doing some re- 
markably fine dancing, and Miss Hines and Mn. Whitehill 
delivering several of the Yamada songs (beautiful in con- 
tent and exquisitely delicate in treatment). Mr. Yamada 
and Carlo Edwards presided at the piano. 


ANNA FITZIU BEGINS THIRD SEASON 
WITH CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


One of the foremost American sopranos of the day is 
Anna Fitziu, who is just entering upon her third season 
with the Chicago Opera Association. On Saturday evening, 
November 23, Miss Fitziu will make her first appearance 
of the new season in “Isabeau,” a role in which the singer 
has previously gained recognition. 

Last season Miss Fitziu was engaged for seven appear- 
ances with the Chicago Opera Association, but owing to 
her tremendous success ‘she sang thirteen performances. 
The operas in which this attractive young singer became 
best known to Chicagoans were “Faust,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Bohéme,” “Tosca” and “Azora.” The latter was Henry 
Hadley’s American opera, which had its premiére in Chi- 
cago last season. Miss Fitziu was chosen to create the 
leading role, which she did with particular success. This 
season she will, of course, be heard again in these operas 
and a few new ones, probably “Don Carlos,” the two 
“Manons,” “Louise” and “Cléopatre.” 

Besides possessing one of the loveliest soprano voices 
on the present day stage—concert and operatic—Miss 
Fitziu is an actress of no mean ability, and her striking 
personal appearance is an added attraction. She is a hard 
worker. From the start of her career she stopped at no 
turn in the road which led to success. 


Gaining Experience 


Even when her friends advised her not to join Bracale’s 
Opera Company a season or so ago, which she contemplated 
doing for the experience. to be gained, she took the reins 
in her own able hands and sang a number of operas with 
that company for the first time. Miss Fitziu admits that 
the training was invaluable to her and built a foundation 
for her later operatic ventures. “Making the most of one’s 
opportunities” is a motto of hers which she has’ followed 
out to a “t.” 

As a concert artist, Miss Fitziu ranks among the best. 
Recently, before joining the Chicago operatic ranks, she 
made a tour as far west as San Francisco and Portland, 
Ore., giving novel joint recitals in costume with Andres 
de Segurola. During the past summer Miss Fitziu gave 
her services frequently for the boys in the nearby camps, 
and she sang “The Star Spangled Banner” so many times 
ihat she was said to have broken the record. The fact, 
too, that she has never sung in Germany, nor has a Ger- 
man song in her repertoire, won her the title of the 
hundred per cent. American singer. A name, indeed, that 
is very fitting to Anna Fitziu. 


The Godowskys Fighting the “Flu” 


Attached are interesting even if somewhat startling 
photographs of Leopold Godowsky and his family, taken 
during the worst period of the influenza epidemic in Cali- 
fornia. There were 75,000 cases at one time in that 
state, 15,000 being in San Francisco alone. .A law was 
passed compelling the citizens to wear a gauze mask over 
the mouth and nose as a precaution. ortunately, none 
of the Godowskys suffered from the scourge, and they are 
not likely to, as it has passed its crest in California. 
Selby Oppenheimer, Godowsky’s San: Francisco manager, 
had the disease in severe form, and was confined to bed 
for some time. The pictures of the famous pianist and 
his dear ones were made near their picturesque new home 
at Belvidere, Cal. 





















OUT WEST 
THEY HAD TO 
WEAR MASKS. 





The photographs show the Godowsky family in their new home in Belvedere, Cal. Center, Leopold Godowsky. Left, the Godowsky family out for a walk. (Left to right) Mrs. 
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Harvard “Well Equipped for Concert Stage” 


That Sue Harvard’s recent Aeolian Hall (New York) 
recital was a huge success was the consensus of opinion 
of the critics on the daily newspapers and of those music 
lovers who attended the affair. Miss Harvard proved 
that she is versed in many languages and that she thor- 
oughly understands her art. The critic on the New York 
Herald pointed out the fact that “there is a crystalline 
brightness in Miss Harvard’s yoice and her intonation is 
singularly true,” and Sigmund Spaeth, in the New York 
Mail, remarked that both by nature and by training this 
American soprano is exceedingly well equipped for the 
concert stage. Jt is probable that Miss Harvard will give 





SUE HARVARD, 
American soprano. 


a second recital in New York before the end of the 1918- 
iQ scason, 


Florence Nelson Singing in France 


Florence Nelson is one of the many volunteers who 
have gone to France to sing for the boys. Writing from 
Mont-Dore she says: “I am spending this month in one 
of the most beautiful spots in France, which has just been 
opened as a rest leave for the boys.. I have sung every 
night since coming to France and am having the most 
wonderful success, The first copy of the Musica Courter 
I have had here was a great joy and I hope to get my 
copies regularly as I miss reading it. Best wishes to you. 
Cordially, Florence Netson.” 


Lila Robeson with Symphony Orchestras 


Lila Robeson, contralto, who is starting her seventh sea- 
son with the Metropolitan Opera Company, has been en- 
gauged as soloist with the following symphony orchestras: 

ovember 23, with New York Symphony Orchestra in 
Cleveland; December 2, with Russian Symphony Orchestra 
in Cleveland; December 18, with Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra in Akron, Ohio, and December 20, with Pittsburgh 
Mendelssohn Club in Pittsburgh. 

, ~ 
Artists Aid in Raising $75,000 

Jolin McCormack sang for the United War Work Cam- 
paign at the Metropolitan Opera House on Tuesday eve- 
ning. November 12, and the receipts were about $75,000. 
One of the special features of the evening was a duet 
from “Bohéme,” sung by McCormack and Maggie Teyte. 
The latter also sang several solos, and the other artist on 
the program was Jacques Thibaud, violinist. 












Godowaky, Vanita Godowsky, Leopold Godowsky and Guntram Godowsky. Right (left to right), Guntram Godowsky, Leopold Godowsky and Leopold Godowsky, dr. If the photographs 
were larger, one could see the initials on the front of each mask by which the members of the family are able to recognize each other notwithstanding the harem-like appearance 


imparted by the influenza safeguard which was made obligatory by law in many of the Western states, so severe was the epidem 
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What the Jury Thought---For once it was unanimous 


ROSA PONSELLE’S 


Metropolitan Opera Debut 


On Friday evening, November 15, 
Rosa Ponselle, dramatic soprano, 
sang Donna Leonora, the leading 
woman's role, in the first Metro- 
politan performance of Verdi's “La 
Forza del Destino,” with Enrico 
_ Caruso, Giuseppe de Luca and Jose 
Mardones in the cast. It was Miss 
Ponselle’s first appearance in grand 
opera on any stage. Her astonishing 
success may be judged from what 
the critics said on the following 
morning, Saturday, November 16: 
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Miss Ponselle’s voice is a dramatic soprano of more genu- 
inely beautiful quality than has been heard in the Metropolitan 
in many a season. That Miss Ponselle is the most valuable 
acquisition in years and holds every promise of becoming a 
great artist is unquestioried.—Pierre V. R. Key in the New 


York World. 








The delight of the evening was the performance of a 
_ debutante, Miss Rosa Ponselle. Such an acquisition the Metro- 
politan has not made since the coming of Mlle. Bori, for whose 
lamentable departure she brings consolation and comfort. 
H. E. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune. 


The production was made memorable by the debut of a new soprano, a young woman born in Meriden, Conn., 
= discovered on the vaudeville stage and never before heard in opera. If Rosa Ponselle never sang in opera before last 

night she must have been born with a ready made routine. She has the precious gift of voice and she has real tempera- 
= ment, not the kind that drives people into acrobatic excursions all over the stage and to wild shrieks of vocal anguish, 
: but the kind that makes itself felt in the eloquent quality of tones and the accentuation of melody. Her debut was very 
2 interesting and we hope an incident of the evening having permanent importance.—W. J. Henderson in the New York 


Sun, 
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= What a promising debut! She is young, she is comely and she is tall and solidly built. A fine figure of a woman, 
= was the opinion of the experts. Added to her personal attractiveness, she possesses a voice of natural beauty that may 
prove a gold mine; it is vocal gold, anyhow, with its luscious lower and middle tones, dark, rich and ductile. Unless we 
: are greatly mistaken, our opera has in Rosa Ponselle a dramatic soprano of splendid potentialities.—James Gibbons 
= Huneker in the New York Times. 


: There is no telling what a young woman may eventually attain who after less than a year of assiduous study 
* = manages to appear as associate soprano to Enrico Caruso on the boards of the Metropolitan Opera House. With her 
recent past in mind, it must be acknowledged that her success last night was nothing short of sensational.—Maa Smith 
in the New York American. 
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Miss Ponselle’s Personal Representative : 


WILLIAM THORNER, 209 West Seventy-Ninth Street, ee mee ws. New Monk | 
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MUSIC IN EUROPE AFTER THE WAR 


(Continued from page 19.) 


tional lines, that he has been and is now working, and he 
does not think future Norwegian composers will follow 
Grieg. 

Grieg’s music, it must be admitted, is fading, much of it 
at least, and yet it was just that charming Norse flavor 
that Sinding decries which made it so popular. It was 
original music, and originality, if coupled with beauty, 
always captures the public ear. Sinding’s music is played 
a great deal in Europe. Henri Marteau, for instance, 
played his A major violin concerto one hundred times in 
public within the space of about four years. And yet Sin- 
ding has by tio means enjoyed the great world-wide popu- 
larity that was Grieg’s. Of late he has given his attention 
to opera, 

Tor Aulin was a gifted Norwegian composer, His works 
for violin have found much favor on the other side of the 
ocean, and his early death is to be deplored. 


Sweden and Denmark 


Sweden produced two of the greatest singers of the last 
century, Jenny Lind and Christine Nilsson, but the coun- 
try has not yet given the world anything of real importance 
in the musical productive field. The Swedes are beginning, 
however. Shortly before the war a Swedish music festi- 
val was held at Trelleborg, at which many of the new 
works of interest and value by contemporary Swedish com- 
posers were introduced to the public. This festival demon- 
strated that Sweden is awakening. William Stenhammer, 
in particular, is a composer of great merit. 

Denmark has thus far brought forth only composers of 
distinctly second rate, as Niels Gade, August Enna and 
Fini Henriques. Nor have any Danish singers and instru- 
mentalists been in the first rank. But the Danes are a 
music loving people, who patronize liberally celebrated 
visiting artists. The musical life of these northern coun- 
tries will be an active one after the war. Above all, Scan- 
dinavia will be much more important as a camping ground 
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for violin in Switzerland. Stavenhagen also lived there 
for years. In short, Switzerland was very popular with 
musical artists. I predict that it will be still more so after 
the war. There is sure to be an exodus of famous Euro- 
pean artists from America, once the great strugg!e is over, 
and many of them will probably locate in entrancing Switz- 
erland. That, together with the increased influx of vir- 
tuosi and singers on the concert warpath, will greatly 
stimulate the musical life of the country. 


Music in Spain 


There is a great deal of talent in Spain, about which the 
musical world at large knows nothing. One of the greatest 
harp players in the world today is Louisa Menargues, a 
remarkable young Spanish girl, and one of the most bril- 
liant of the younger women pianists is Juiletta Parody, of 
Madrid. I was much impressed by their playing, yet both 
are quite unknown outside of Spain. There are many 
such. Spain, however, does not lack musical celebrities. 
Artists like Garcia, Sarasate, Malibran, Casals, Rivarde, 
Juan Manen, Alberto Jon4s and Maria Barrientos have 
kept and still keep the Spanish colors flying on foreign 
musical seas. The ill fated Granados and the gifted Al- 
beniz represented Spain in modern composition. Barce- 
lona and Madrid have important musical doings, but the 
life of the country as a whole, in the way of opera, con- 
certs and schools of music, is not what it ought to be, con- 
sidering the inherent musical ability of the Spanish race. 
Yet the Spaniards always rise to a great occasion. When 
Nikisch toured Spain a few years ago, with the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, he and his men were tendered 
great ovations everywhere. 

The trouble with Spain is that its economic conditions have 
been such during the last hundred years that great Spanish 
artists have always preferred to locate in other countries. 
They found it more lucrative. In-this respect Spain will 
profit by the war, as will all the neutral countries. They 
have all suffered terribly through food shortage, but after 
the war they will be relatively far better off than the bel- 
ligerent countries, for many and obvious reasons. Their 
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MARK TWAIN’S HOME 
FOR CONVALESCENTS 


Clara Clemens Donates Use of Homestead for Soldiers 
’ of Artistic Professions 


Ciara Clemens, the singer, has turned over “Stormfield,” 
at Redding, Conn., the home of her father, the late Mark 
Twain, as a convalescent home, for The Artists’ War 
Service League. 

The objects of this league are similar to those of the 
American Friends of Musicians in France, except that it 
preposes to aid as far as possible, men of all the artistic 
professions in the service, and their dependents, instead 
of confining itself to the musical profession. 

Because of this, and in order to enlist the assistance of 
men and women in every field of art and those who, 
though not professionals themselves, are devotees of some 
form of art, a committee of four, consisting of world re- 
nowned figures in the respective art professions has been 
formed for the perpees of stimulating membership. They 
are Rudyard ipling, representing literature, Enrico 
Caruso, music, Daniel C. French, sculpture, and John 
Drew, representing the drama. 

J. F. D. Lanier will act as treasurer, and Winslow, Lanier 
& Company, bankers for the fund raised by the League, 
which promises to be a substantial one, since the member- 
ship already includes some of the best known names in 
artistic circles, almost afl of whom, besides lending finan- 
cial support, will be actively interested in the organization. 

One of the first activities undertaken by the newly 
formed organization is the conversion of the lovely country 
seat which Mme. Clemens has given, into a home for 
convalescents, and its maintenance. It is a beautiful place, 
built along the lines of an Italian villa, with spacious rooms 

and extensive grounds. , It will be readily conceded that 
such surroundings are ideal for men of the artistic pro- 
fessions who, though perhaps suffering more keenly than 
others from the horrors of war because of their high strung 
temperaments, have not sought to spare themselves, and 
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Homeland” 
(God Bless You, Every One!) 


A Melody Ballad 
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“Sing Me Love's 
Lullaby” 


A Melody Ballad 
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“The Voice of Love’’ 
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for traveling singers and virtuosi after the war than 
hitherto, It will be a lucrative field, because the Scandina- 
vians are great music lovers and because these countries 
will not be burdened with war debts nor marred by the 
scars of battle. 

Finland 


[ must not overlook that other northern country, Fin- 
land, Although tiny in appearance on the map, it is of 
musical significance, because of the natural musical ability 
of its inhabitants. The Finns are people of great energy 
and force of character. Now that the old, hated Russian 
yoke has been thrown off, they can look forward to a new 
national life. Helsingfors, the capital; has a fine opera, an 
excellent school of music and a superior symphony or- 
chestra. In Jan Sibelius, the composer, and Georg Schnee- 
voigt, the conductor, it has two very strong musical per- 
sonalities, Aino Ackté, the opera singer, was a Finn. 
Fazer, the Finnish pianist, the brother-in-law of Willy 
Burmester, is also an artist and pedagogue of importance. 
Busoni and Burmester both taught for several years at the 
Helsingfors Conservatory, both married Finns, and both 
prepared themselves for their public careers to a great ex- 
tent during their sojourn in Finland. With the reawakened 
national life, the country’s musical activities are bound to 
increase. Kajanus and Jarnefelt are other Finnish musi- 
cians of importance. 


Switzerland, an Asylum for Musicians 


_ After the war all of the other neutral countries, like 
Scandinavia, will he overrun by wandering stars, and this 
must have a stimulating effect on their musical life. Switz- 
erland has been waking up musically of late years, Jacques 
Daleroze with his compositions, but even more with his 
famous musical rhythmic gymnastics, put the country on 
the modern musical map, Also Hans Huber helped in that 
respect. Volkmar Andrae and the gifted Blanchette are 
young composers of vivid imagination, Switzerland has 
also given _us one of the most brilliant of modern pianists, 
Rudolph Ganz, These men are symptomatic. There are 
many others, Since the outbreak of the war, Switzerland 
has become an asylum for many a famous musician from 
the warring countries, Zurich now harbors the two great 
world pianists, d’Albert and Busoni; also the celebrated 
Portuguese baritone, Francisco d’Andrade, and many less 
distingw'shed musical fugitives 

The Swiss Government has taken a strictly neutral 
stand in regard to the war, but the people are di- 
vided in their sympathies. The northern shore of Lake 
Geneva was famous for its musical colony before the war, 
as the homes of Paderewski, Sembrich, Hofmann, Ganz 
and the Flonzaley Quartet testified. Theodore Spiering, 
while living abroad, always conducted his summer courses 





man power is unimpaired, their territory has not been 
« ravished by invasion, their money had not depreciated. On 
the contrary, and their natural resources have not been 
exhausted for the prosecution of the war. All of these 
neutral countries will awaken to a new lease of life after 
the signing of peace, and this is certain to have a stimu- 
lating influence on the musical life, at least in its repro- 


ductive phases. 
Holland 


There remains only one more neutral country to, be con- 
sidered. Holland is the most important of all the neutrals 
from a musical point of view. It has a much greater musi- 
cal activity than any of the others. The little country also 
boasts of one of the first orchestras of Europe—the Con- 
cert Gebouw Orchestra, of Amsterdam. Its conductor, 
Willem Mengelberg, is one of the greatest leaders of the 
world. The Hague also has a very fine orchestra. Both 
cities, as well as Rotterdam, have nightly performances of 
opera during a long season. The Dutch are a music loving 
people and liberal patrons of the art. There is so much to 
be said about the musical life of Holland that I shall de- 
vote a special article to the subject in the next issue of 
the Musicat Courter. This seems all the more advisable, 
as very little has been written in America about music in 
Holland. I lived a year in Holland before sailing for 
home last January, and my article will be based. on knowl- 
edge gained from personal observation. 


Frances Nash in Patriotic Work 


Frances Nash, pianist, has decided to make the most of 
postponed dates, due to the epidemic, and to devote the 
waiting days to patriotic causes. Thursday afternoon, 
October 31, she played at the Fifth Rally of the National 
Phonograph Record Recuriting Corps, appearing in joint 
recital with Elsie Baker and Marie Sundelius. ‘On No- 
vember 12 Miss Nash went to Camp Upton, N. Y., where 
she gave a joint recital with Alice Sjoselius under the aus- 
pices of the Y. M. C. A. 


Anderson Artists for Pittsburgh 
The Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir, Ernest Lund, musi- 
cal director, has engaged Lila Robeson, contralto, and 
Charles Hart, tenor, for its “Elijah” performance on De- 
cember 20. 


Reuter Recital for French Charity 
Rudolph Reuter’s forthcoming Chicago recital will 
be given for a French war charity under the auspices 
of Eleanor Everest Freer. 
French hospital. 


The receipts are to go toa 





have proven conclusively that artists are men, and not a 
third sex, as has so often been contended, particularly of 
musical artists. 

Mme. Clemens is at present in Detroit, where she is 
slowly recovering from an attack of influenza. When the 
matter of the organization was broached, she was en- 
thusiastic as to its possibilities and stated that as soon as 
she had fairly recovered she would resume her efforts to 
establish a branch of the League in that city. As to her 
gift her only comment was: “I know my father would have 
done the same were he living today.” 


Minnette Warren’s Business Ability 


It is said that business ability is rarely coupled with 
musical accomplishments, but Minnette Warren, the 
successful seventeen year old pianist-composer from 
the Northwest, is evidently endowed richly with both. 
In 1917, while in Chicago, Miss Warren decided before 
leaving for home that it might be well to present a 
recital of her own original compositions. So, instead 
of hunting up a well known manager to arrange the 
affair and do the thousand and one necessary details to 
insure its success, she engaged a Chicago tenor to sing 
her songs, brought a violinist from St. Paul to play her 
violin selections, engaged a hall, attended to all the 
advertising and printing, the visiting of critics and ed- 
itors, and, lastly, managed to collect a very large and 
interested audience. iss Warren then not only won 
unanimous approval from the press, but in addition 
cleared in actual cash all her expenses and a gratifying 
amount in addition. For a first appearance in Chi- 
cago, this is indeed an interesting record. 


Vanderpool Songs Take Well with Audiences 


Frederick W. Vanderpool’s songs are, as usual, holding 
their own when it comes to finding a place in the hearts 
and minds of various audiences. Two of his numbers 
have been programmed at three Aeolian Hall .recitals 
within a very few weeks. “Values” was sung with marked 
success by Eugene Berton and Florence Otis. The song, 


4 interesting to relate, was used at the debut of these two 
artists, showing that it was selected with discrimination. 


Mr. Vanderpool’s “I Did Not Know” is being used by 
well known singers, among them Matja Niessen-Stone, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Mme. 
Stone has not only used it for her pupils, but she rendered 
it at her Aeolian Hall recital on Saturday evening, No- 
vember 16. During the month of September, Gordon Kay 
appeared as first soloist of the Albany Theatre of that 
city and enjoyed much success. Among the numbers that 
he featured were: “I Did Not Know,” Vanderpool; “Thou 
Art Dear to Me,” Spencer; and “Who Knows,” Ball. 
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PROVIDENCE WELCOMES THE 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


First Orchestral Concert There in Over a Year—Local 
Organists Meet 


Sunday, November 10, Providence welcomed Josef 
Stransky and his Philharmonic Orchestra—and it was a 
welcome. The first orchestral concert we have had in 
more than a year, and this by one of the finest orchestras 
in the country. Tschaikowsky’s fifth Symphony, Sme- 
tana’s “Vitava” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Capriccio Es- 
pagnol” were the orchestral numbers, and Saint-Saéns’ 
third concerto, was played by Max Rosen, soloist of the 
day. Mr. Rosen was recalled many times after his fine 
rendition of the concerto, and Mr. Stransky received an 
ovation which he shared with his men after the symphony. 
The concert was the first of the Steinert series. 


Local Organists Meet 

The local branch of the New England Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists held its first meeting at 
Grace Church on Monday evening, November 4. Everett 
FE. Truette, dean of the chapter, was present and gave a 
lecture on “Consoles.” J. Sebastian Matthews, chairman 
of the local branch, then called the meeting to order for 
business, and plans were discussed for carrying on the 
work for the season. Helen Hogan, of the Central Con- 
gregational Church, Providence; Edwin E. Wilde, A. A. 
G. O. of St. Stephen’s Church, Providence, and George H. 
Lomas, of St. Paul’s Church, Pawtucket, were appointed 
as a committee to assist Mr. Matthews in arranging for 
socials, lectures, recitals and services. 

Chopin Club Meets 

On Thursday morning, November 8, the opening pro- 
gram of the season was given by the Chopin Club in 
Churchill House. The meeting was opened by the presi- 
dent, Emma Winslow Childs, who introduced the honor- 
ary president, Mrs. G. W. H. Ritchie. A most delightful 
program was given by Sadie Presel, pianist; Margrette 
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Memorial Hall on Friday evening, Novémber 8, by Jane 
Bodell, soprano; Alice Totten, ‘cellist; Gala Huling Swann, 
violinist; Margaret Gardner, pianist; Giuseppe Martino, 
baritone. A most interesting program was given, the out- 
standing features of which were andante cantabile from 
Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony played by Misses Gard- 
ner and Totten and Mrs. Swann; also groups by Miss 
Bodell and Signor Martino. The latter possesses a bari- 
tone voice of wide range and power, 


Chaminade Club’s Second Musicale 


The Chaminade Club gave its second musicale of the 
season in Froebel Hall on Thursday morning, November 
The program given was of music composed in the 
nineteenth century and was in charge of Mrs. Walter H. 
Small. It was rendered by Edith Gyllenberg, pianist ; 
Marguerite Eastwood, contralto; Hope K. Mathews, vio- 
linist; Mrs. Dexter T. Knight, soprano, and others. 


Local Singer’s Debut 


Local musicians were much interested in the appearance 
of Mrs. Ethel Dobson Sayles, the well-known Providence 
coloratura soprano, who made her theatrical debut last 
week at Keith’s Theater. Mrs. Sayles is a member of 
the “Hands Across the Sea Company” which opened its 
season in this city and which will tour the country during 
the coming season. Mrs. Sayles’ beautiful voice was heard 
to advantage in the well-known air from the “Pearl of 
Brazil” and she was accorded an ovation. 


Notes 

It is reported that a son of Dr. Frank Damrosch, of 
the Institute ef Musical Art of New York, is the acting 
rector of St. Michael’s Church, Bristol, R, I. 

Christiana Caya, a pupil of Rider-Kelsey, is scheduled 
to sing at the Springfield (Mass.) Auditorium at an early 
date. At the high school auditorium in Newport, R. L, 
Miss Caya was soloist at a benefit concert for the Art 
Association Fund. This young singer has also made ap- 
pearances in Southbridge and Attleboro, Mass., and has 
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What the European Press Thought of Vidas 


Except for those Americans who had heard him in the 
large centers of Europe before the war, Raoul Vidas came 
to America quite unheralded. An extraordinary talent, 
remarkable quality of tone and a clean technic bespeak the 
formed artist, though Vidas is only seventeen years old. 
Already he has to his credit successes which might be 
well envied—London and Paris appearances, cities which 
are beyond doubt great musical centers of the world. The 
European critics were unanimous in their verdicts. 

“The young virtuoso, Raoul Vidas, has conquered every 
tochatest phase of his instrument,” said Le Courier Musi- 
cal, Paris; La Gazette of Boulogne-Seine, France, de- 
clared: “How may one describe young Vidas, unless by 
saying that he handles his bow like a second Paganini? 
He achieved a tremendous success.” The review of one 
of his Paris concerts by L’Ami des Soldats, said: “Raoul 
Vidas gave us an opportunity of enjoying the varied phase 8 
of his virtuosity. Some one in authority has said that in 
him a new Wieniawski had been born, and the prediction 
is coming true.” The London Daily Express remarked: 
“Raoul Vidas played as only he can play, and his success 
was extraordinary,” and the Hampstead and Highgate Ex- 
press of England said: “Raoul Vidas again proved to won 
dering ears his complete mastery over his violin. His 
technic was displayed to perfection, also his wonderful 
depth and purity of tone, united with absolutely astonish 
ing manual dexterity.” 

The foregoing press opinions covering as they do or 
chestral appearances and concerts, were confirmed unani 
mously by the New York critics and public opinion, which 
have declared that here, indeed, is an artist of the first 
rank and one of unquestionable mastery. 


Reddick in Training Camp 
William Reddick, organist and accompanist, is one of 
those musicians who were not content to stick to the musi 
cal end of the war. He was assigned first to a band, but 
after a short time succeeded in having himself transferred 
to the Field Artillery Central Officers’ Training Camp 
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“Over There” 
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By George M. Cohan 
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Gardner, soprano; Vera Decker Pond, violinist; Evelyn 


Cooke Slocum, contralto. 
A Benefit Concert 


One of the most interesting events thus far was a benefit 
concert for the children of soldiers and sailors given at 


several more engagements booked, of which we will have 
more later. 

As far as has been announced the writer is*®the only 
Providence organist to be scheduled for a Guild Service in 
Boston. She will play at the South Congregational 
Church. A. H.-W. 


Zachary Taylor, where, he wrote in a dashing letter a 
little previous to the signing of the armistice: “We only 
work seventy-two hours out of the twenty four, Three 
inch guns, manicuring horses and learning how to kill a 
lot of Germans at one time, whereas with the clarinet, | 
could only do away with a few.” 








American Red Cross Official Photographs. 


T'he photograph to the left shows a Red Cross band at an American military hospital “somewhere in England,’ 
afternoons the band tramps around through the various wards and plays for the men. 
frequently. On the right, in ulster, ig the Red Oross chaphain, Captain Manton, 
band waiting for a convoy of American soldiers to arrive, and in the meantime partaking of coffee and sandwiches at one of the American Red Cross canteens. 


HOW MUSIC HELPS THE WAR. 


’ and it is apparent that rain cannot dampen its ardor, On 
All the performers are convalescent soldiers, and the personnel of the band therefore changes 
The photograph shown to the right was taken on the Liverpool docks, and shows a British military 





Sunday 


The citizens of the city 


have shown great interest in all the arriving Americans, and no convoy is allowed to land without a warm civic welcome, which usually takes the form of a parade through the city 


with a good British band at the head of the procession, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


NEW YORK CITY CONCERTS OF THE PAST WEEK 








MONDAY, NOVEMBER 11 


Alfred Cortot, Pianist 


Alfred Cortot, the French pianist now on his first visit 
to America, gave his first recital at Aeolian Hall on Mon- 


day afternoon, November 11, though he had already ap- 
peared here twice with the French orchestra. As a soloist, 
he confirmed the splendid impression which he had al- 
ready made in playing concertos, Brilliancy and virility 
characterize his work. Some critics are inclined to find 
him perhaps a little too cold, too superficial in his inter- 
pretation of such composers as Chopin, but if some warmth 


be lacking, there is a splendid musical intelligence which 
informs all he does. It is a delight to hear him and even 
in this day of supertechnicists, the brilliancy and surety of 


his technic is astonishing Especially are his octave pass- 
ages a marvel of piano playing. 

He played all the Chopin preludes in op. 28, a group of 
Debussy, capitally done, the étude-valse of Saint-Saéns 
and a malaguena by Albeniz, both brilliantly performed, 
and a transcription of an old concerto di camera made by 
himself, which proved especially interesting. To close he 
chose the second of the Liszt rhapsodies and won for him- 
self a well deserved ovation, for his rendering of it was 
a marvelous bit of piano prestidigitation of the very first 
rank 

Dr. Elsenheimer’s Concert 

Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer gave a delightful concert, under 
the auspices of the Granberry Piano School, at Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, New York, on Monday evening, 
November 11, being assisted by William Kroll, violin, and 
Elsa Foerster, soprano 

The idea of giving this concert was to send the proc eeds 
to the director of the school. George F. Granberry, who is 
doing fine work as manager of Foyers du Soldat, in France. 
The program was carefully arranged and contained works 
yy Brahms, Tschaikowsky, MacDowell, Gluck-Saint-Saéns, 


Eleenheimer and Paderewski 

Dr. Elsenheimer appeared in the quadruple capacity of 
piano soloist, composer, ensemble player and accompanist. 
He opened the pre erain together with Mr. Kroll, playing 
Brahms’ sonata for violin and piano in A major, op. 100, 
which was performed in a musicianly manner and afforded 
the audience much pleasure. These two artists were also 
heard in Paderewski's sonata in A minor, which again 
proved their ability as ensemble players. 
were Tschaikowsky’s 


piano solos 


Dr. Elsenheimer’s 











VERA KAPLUN ARONSON'S 
SPLENDID ENGAGEMENTS 





VERA KAPLUN ARONSON, the talented Russian pianist, 
is quickly finding the artistic recognition she deserves, 

She will be heard in Saint-Saéns’ beautiful and ever wel- 
come G minor concerto, op. 22, on Nov. a2 and a3, at 
Orchestra Hall, Chicago, with the 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ERIC DE LAMARTER, Conducting 
She has also been engaged by Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
conductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, for an 
appearance with the 


DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


on Feb. 9, 1919, and will make her debut in that city with 
Rachmaninoff's concerto in C minor, op. 18. 


A further engagement just concluded is with the 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, during the month of January. 











“Theme original et variations,” op. 19, No. 6; MacDowell’s 
“The Eagle” and a caprice from “Alceste,” Gluck-Saint- 
Saéns. He is a brilliant pianist, possessing a clear cut 
tone and facile technic. Musicianship and _ intelligence 
predominate in all he does. 

As composer, Dr. Elsenheimer charmed in a group of 
four unusually fascinating songs, “I Think, When I 
Read” (dedicated to Mr. Granberry), * ‘Longing Distance,” 
“The Sea's Music,” and “Belshazzar,” which were beauti- 
fully sung by Miss Foerster, and which stamp Dr. Elsen- 
heimer as a composer of high rank, whose works should 
appear more often on our concert programs. Miss Foers- 
ter also sang “One Fine Day,” from “Madame Butterfly.” 

William Kroll played a group of three numbers with 
inarked distinction, a “Spanish Dance,” Granados-Kreis- 
Jer; “Slavonic Fantasia” in B minor, and ballet music 
from “Rosamunde,” Schubert-Kreisler. 

Dr. Elsenheimer accompanied the assisting artists. A 
neat sum was realized for the worthy cauge of aiding 
our boys in France. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12 


Leo Ornstein, Pianist 


Leo Ornstein is developing every moment as a piano 
artist and interpreter, and to do full justice to his Tuesday 
recital at Aeolian Hall it would be necessary to tell how 
delightfully he played his own C sharp minor prelude, what 
a wealth of poetry, thought, and fine tonal and technical 
shading he put into Schumann's “Kreisleriana,” with what 
devotion and depth he sounded two Bach-Busoni chorales, 
the humor and buoyancy he injected into his version of 
Cyril Scott’s “Irish Reel” and “Danse Négre,” the rich 
beauty of sound and delicate imagery that came from 
Ravel’s “Barque sur l’ocean,” and the fanciful and stimu- 
iative pictures evoked by Ornstein from Scriabin’s “Danse” 
and Debussy’s “L’ile joyeuse.” The other numbers elo- 
quently and surprisingly rendered were Chopin's berceuse, 
C sharp minor and A flat valses, G minor ballade, three 
Grieg morceaux, and Liszt's “Liebestraum” and “Mephisto 
Waltz.” 

Mr. Ornstein was playing under the handicap of an ap- 
proaching attack of influenza. which made his unusually 
fine work all the more praiseworthy. He was, however, 
obliged to take to his bed the following day, so that the 
second recital, announced for Saturday afternoon, was 
necessarily postponed. 


Julia Henry in Recital 


Julia Henry, soprano, gave her annual recital at the 
Princess Theatre, New York, on Tuesday afternoon, No- 
vember 12. The artist, who is well known in New York 
and throughout the country was in fine form. She sang 
with that sincere intelligence which has always character- 
ized her work, and gained the plaudits of her auditors. 

Her program contained four groups and comprised 
numbers liv Dvorak, MacDowell, Heinrich, Florence Parr 
Gere, Duparc, Fourdrain, James H. Rogers, Arthur Foote, 
Mrs. Alex. O. Mason, Marion Bauer, and Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach. 

The two songs from the pen of her father, the late 
Max Heinrich, were rendered with marked pathos, and 
showed the singer at her best; she was obliged to repeat 
one of them, “To the Moonlight.” Florence Parr Gere’s 
“I walked with anguish in my heart,” and “Arcady’s 
where you are” (the former dedicated to Miss Henry) 
were vociferously applauded, and a repetition of the latter 
song was demanded. Carl Deis gave valuable support at 
the piano. 


New York Chamber Music Society 


The first concert of the fourth season of the New York 
Chamber Music Society, Carolyn Beebe, director, was 
given before an interested audience at Aeolian Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, November 12. 

The program included: Aixtuor in D minor, Dubois 
(first performance in New York) ; Trio in E flat major, 
op. 40, Brahms, quartet in F major, Mozart and diverti- 
mento in F major, op. 51, Juon. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13 
Richard Czerwonky, Violinist 


Richard Czerwonky showed the New Yorkers in Aeolian 
Hall last Wednesday afternoon, November 13, how much 
they had missed in good violin playing by his absence from 
the metropolis as the leading violinist in another city’s 
symphony orchestra, Fortunately there is no trace of the 
more or less square cut and insistently rhythmical manner 
eWhich orchestral violinists are prone to acquire in pro- 
longed ensemble practice. He played with a delightful 

ease, an almost careless freedom from the rules of rhythm, 

and a luscious tone that would make a scale, or even a 

single note, a musical charm. His technical equipment is 

of the highest order. That he has confidence in it was 
proved by the vigor and autherity with which he attacked 
and vanquished Bach’s chaconne for violin alone. 

Then followed a broad and brilliant rendering of d’Am- 
brosio’s B minor concerto. The remainder of the pro- 
gram was as follows: Prelude in B major, by Spalding; 
menuet in olden style, by Hochstein; humoresque, by 
Stoessel ; “Serenade Negre,” by Macmillen; “Etude Melo- 
dique,” by Rode-Elman ; improvisation, by Gustave 
Saenger ; “Reverie,” by Enrico Polo, and a dance by Rich- 
ard Czerwonky. 

In every number the violinist held the attention of his 
audience to an unusual degree, and the applause with which 
his playing was greeted must have convinced him that, he 
has made a mistake in keeping away from New York as 
a soloist so long. A goodly number of far less worthy 
violinists are known and welcomed here. It is high time 
that Richard Czerwonky should be a familiar name to 
New Yorkers. 





- over long, and exceeding varied work. 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14 


Edwin Hughes, Pianist 

Liszt’s sonatafied rhapsody, generally known as the B 
minor sonata, was the greatest, or at least, the longest, 
work on the admirable program of the piano recital given 
by Edwin Hughes in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Thurs- 
day evening, November 4. The hall wag fairly well filled 
and the applause with which each number on the program 
was rewarded was long and vigorous, and what is more, 
was well deserved. 

Any competent judge hearing the first part of the pro- 
gram would come away with the impression that Edwin 
Hughes was especially endowed as a restrained and chastely 
classical interpreter of early music for the modern piano. 
He played Haydn’s F minor variations in what is supposed 
to be the truly classical style and without a modicum of 
that modified rhythm which pianists after Chopin make 
their own. The pianist clearly revealed the spirit of young 

seethoven lurking in every page of the Haydn variations. 
Mozart’s E flat minuet followed. Then came Schubert's 
“Moment Musical” No. 6, in which the composer shows 
himself turning from the well kept gardens of the older 
classics and gazing over the hills and far away to the new 
world of romance. John Field’s E flat Rondo was as bustl- 
ing and comfortable as an old post chaise would seem to 
a railway traveller. It has had its day, but now and then 
it pleases. 

The third part of the program revealed Edwin Hughes 
as both a brilliant and delicate player of Chopin’s works. 
Tone color, variety of nuance, perfect facility in the light- 
cst passages, elasticity of rhythm, and enough poetry to 
make attractive every measure were the characteristics of 
the Chopin interpretations. 

In the middle of the program came the Liszt sonata. 
Edwin Hughes was undoubtedly at his best in this massive, 
It was written for 
one who hews as well as carves—one who can command 
the keyboard as well as coax it. Seldom is this uneven 
work made so coherent, so sanely logical in an emotional 
way as it was on Thursday evening when Edwin Hughes 
linked the strangely contrasted styles of the dictator, 


the scholastic compiler, the lover, the dreamer, the 
irreverent experimenter, into uncontinuous and _ Pin- 
daric ode The only way in which the sonata 


could have been improved was to omit a fourth of it. If 
Liszt had not been obliged to fill out what he conceived to 
be the sonata form and had consulted only the dictates of 
his poetic genius perhaps he would have not repeated at 
the end so much of the earlier portions of the work. The 
sonata, of course, must not be touched. Edwin Hughes 
has shown how it can be made accéptable even though it 
took him twenty-nine minutes to play it. 


Symphony Society; Mabel Garrison, Soloist 


The second Thursday afternoon subscription concert of 
the New York Symphony Society, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor, tock place on November 14, in Carnegie Hall, New 
York. The orchestral numbers were Berlioz’s symphony, 
“Harold in Italy”; ballet music from “Les Petits Riens”; 
and César Franck’s “Redemption,” symphonic excerpt. 

The Berlioz symphony, with its beautiful contrasting 
themes, opened the program. M. Pollain, who played the 
viola solo in this work, produced a charming velvety tone. 
The dainty ballet music by Mozart, written when quite 
young, was delightfully rendered. Franck’s “Redemption” 
with its majestic themes, closed the program and once 
more showed Mr. Damrosch and his fine orchestra to ad- 
vantage. 

Mabel Garrison, as charming as ever, sang the recitative 
and rondo “Mia speranza adorata” by Mozart, and Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley’s “A California Idyl” (first time). 

The artist was vociferously applauded after singing the 
Mozart number. Her voice is unusually well suited for 
this class of music; both coloratura and sustained tones 
were of a quality and purity seldom heard. 

Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s “A California Idyl,” which was 
performed for the first time, is an original and ingenious 
composition, abounding in beautiful and pleasing themes, 
affording the singer extraordinary opportunity to produce 
brilliant effects. The orchestration is skilfully handled. 
Miss Garrison sang this delightful and inspiring work with 
her accustomed artistic finish. 


Philharmonic Concerts 


Last Thursday evening and Friday afternoon, the Phil- 
harmonic Society reopened its orchestral series in this 
city, and under Josef Stransky’s supple and _ satisfying 
baton, the ministrations of that fine band of players were 
received with acclaim by a large and discriminative audi- 
ence. The orchestra was in fine form and its tonal suavity 
and technical surety were in evidence throughout the pro- 
gram. 

Dvorak’s G minor symphony had a picturesque and ap- 
pealing reading and deserved the warm plaudits it re- 
ceived, Chadwick's dull “Melpomene” overture did not 
create many ripples of enthusiasm. Roger Ducasse’s 
“Sarabande” proved to be an ultra modern work, delicate 
in color, filigree in orchestration. It has atmosphere and 
charm. Stanford's “Verdun,” a pretentious score in two 
sections, has value only in the second part, an elaborate 
contrapuntal and very stirring treatment of the “Marseil- 
laise.” Debussy’s “Ronde de Printemps,” and Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Marche. Slav” ended the program agreeably and 
melodiously. It is a blessing to New York music lovers 
that the Philharmonic is with us again, better than ever. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


Lotta Madden, Soprano 


Lotta Madden’s song recital of last Spring at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, called attention to a singer who was to 
assume important position in America’s musical _ life 
forthwith. A second recital, given in the same environ- 
ment November. 15, served still further to establish this 
singer in the musical world. It was an unfortunate even- 
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ing in the numerous counter-attractions; but this might 
be said of almost any evening in the metropolis, once the 
season has begun. 

Possessing a naturally beautiful veice, Miss Madden 
uses it with high intelligence, producing tones of lovely 
quality, backed by clear enunciation and _ ingratiating 
appearance. In a word she has the attributes of a real 
artist, including repose, a positive self-possession which 
goes with good health and calm mind. This does not 
mean that she lacks temperament; she is all fire, but con- 
trolled fire. Mellowness characterized the singing of three 
old-time Italian excerpts, dating from 1568 to 1600, and the 
group of four Russian songs brought with it Rachman- 
inotf’s splendid “O Thou billowy harvest field,” which was 
best sung; an encore followed. In the French group 
Paladilhe’s “J'ai dit aux etoiles” was charmingly sung, and 
vigorous demand caused a re petition. Dubois’s “Le Baiser” 
was delicately done, and again an encore sung in French 
finally appeased the clamor for more. The final group 
brought songs by American composers, of which one by 
Gilmour is appealing, and was repeated. Following Louis 
Koemmenich’s fine song, “Love hath wings,” there was 


such sustained applause that the fair singer gave a new. 


“war song,” entitled “My Boy,” by Bond, closing with the 
appropriate text, “Victory won,” and this too had to be 
repeated. Francis Moore was a most capable accompanist, 
and the evening must be registered as another triumph for 
Lotta Madden. 


Mundell Morning Musicale 


At the Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, on Friday morning, No- 
vember 15, the first musicale of the Mundell Choral Club, 
Mrs. Carroll Leja Nichols, president, was held, with 
Aurore Le Croix, pianist and Maurice Dambois, cellist, as 
soloists. Elizabeth King, soprano of the club, was also on 
the program. 

After an address of welcome and the receiving of new 
inembers into the club, Mr. Dambois, assisted ably by 
es Gruenberg, pianist, played Boellmann’s “Variations 
Symphoniques.” His rendition was superb, displaying to 
advantage his fine, big tone of rich pln -< and a nobleness 
of feeling that was a delight. In a word from the 
moment Mr. Dambois drew his bow across the strings of 
his instrument, his hearers knew him to be an artist of ex- 
ceptional merit. 

Miss La Croix played for her first number three Chopin 
preludes. She is a talented young woman with well de- 
veloped technic, an even and brilliant tone and a good 
i tp sense. She was well received. 

rs. King gave pleasure in songs by Weckerlin, Rabey, 
Her’s is a soprano voice of an 


Kramer and Sanderson. 
Par- 


agreeable quality which was used to excellent effect. 
ticularly enjoyable was “Tes Yeux,” Rabey. 
Leon Sampaix, Pianist 

Leon Sampaix, director of the Toledo Conservatory of 
Music, made his New York debut in a piano recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Friday afternoon, November 15. 

The recital was originally scheduled for November 7, 
but was postponed until the later date, owing to the false 
report of the armistice. 

Mr. Sampaix, who is well and favorably known in the 
Middle West, possesses unusual technical equipment. His 
program comprised numbers by Scarlatti, Bach, Chopin, 
Saint-Saéns, Albeniz, and Granados. An audience of small 
size attended. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16 


Matja Niessen-Stone, Mezzo-Contralto 


One of the most successful song recitals thus far this 
season was given hy Matja Niessen-Stone on Saturday 
evening, November 16 at Aeolian Hall. A large and 
friendly audience was on hand and clearly showed their 
admiration for Mme. Niessen-Stone and her superb art. 

Although the singer opened and closed her program with 
a group of English songs, her Russian group created the 
greatest enthusiasm. One might add that the songs “The 
Lord is Risen” and “As Fair as She,” (Rachmaninoff ) 
“Nursery Song,” “In My Attic,” and “Parasha Reverie 
and Dance,” (Moussoresky) were a test for the singer’s 
dramatic powers and she met it admirably. Particularly 
en was the “Nursery Song” which had to be Riven 


vot the French group, “Quand on Aisne” also had to be 
repeated. “L’Attente,” Poldowski, was charmingly inter- 
preted and won much applause. In fact that was the case 
with each song. Vanderpool’s “I Did Not Know” in the 
last English group was a grateful number and was en- 
thusiastically received. 

Mme. Niessen-Stone was in excellent voice. She is an 
artist of the highest order. Her voice is of wide range and 
of exceptional beauty. Her interpretations are intelligent 
and the singer has the happv faculty of holding her public’s 
interest to the very end. There were many floral tributes 
and encores. 


Rubinstein Club’s First Musicale 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, 
president, held its first musical of the season of 1918-19 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Saturday afternoon, November 17. 
The Astor Gallery was beautifully decorated with the 
American flag and flags of the Allies. A large and dis- 
tinguished audience filled the gallery and enjoyed the pro- 
gram which had heen carefully prepared. 

This opened with the singing of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” and “Praise God From Whom All Blessings Flow.” 
Then followed three ten minute addresses by Captain Her- 
bert C. Mathias on “Reconstruction,” Mrs. William Ham- 
mond Hays on “The Woman’s War Work Council of the 
Y. W. C. A.,” and Mrs. William Rogers Chapman on “The 
United States.” A group of patriotic songs was sung by 
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Greek Evans, baritone, and then followed a ten minute 
drive for the United War Work Fund, under the direction 
of Mrs. A, H. Candish and Mrs. J. W. Hedden. The sum 
of five hundred dollars was realized. 

The artists who contributed the program of the after- 
noon were Martha Atwood, soprano, and Norman Arnold, 
tenor, with Alice M. Shaw at the piano. Miss Atwood was 
in excellent voice and rendered charmingly two groups of 
songs. The first—a French one—contained “Viens pres 
de Moi,” Balakirew; “Le Petit Ruisseau,” Fijau; “Mon 
joli Bateau,” Grovlez; “Nocturne,” Balakirew; “Laisse 
les dire,” Leroux. Her diction and phrasing were a de- 
light and the audience rewarded her with warm praise. 

The English included “After Sorrow’s Night,” Redman; 
“Broken Threads,” Forsyth; “Trees,” Hahn; “A Ques- 
tion.” Forsyth; “Robin, Robin Sing Me a Song,” Spross. 

Mr. Arnold disclosed a pleasing voice, which was skill- 
fully used in two groups of songs by Branscombe, 
Lieurance, H. T. Burleigh, Strickland, Sanderson and Zo 
Ellictt. 

Miss Atwood and Mr. Arnold also rendered two duets 
“Hero and Leander,” Mancinelli, and “My Heart Greets 
the Morn,” A. Goring Thomas. These were indeed a novel 
feature and the audience seemed to enjoy it. On the whole 
the afternoon was a splendid one. The speeches were 
brilliant, the singers among the best, and, as usual, Mrs. 
Chapman's charm of manner in presiding captivated one 
and all. 





SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 17 


Ysaye and Elman 


It ‘is no unusual thing for two great artists in Europe 
to associate in an ensemble program of seldom heard num- 
bers but it is rare indeed on ‘this side of the water for 
two men of such calibre as Eugen Ysaye and Mischa 
Elman to appear jointly in a program as was the case at 
the Hippodrome last Sunday evening, November 16. Their 
numbers were a Handel sonata in G minor, the Bach con- 
certo, a suite by Moszkowski and six duets ‘by Godard. 

A huge audience turned out to hear the two renowned 
artists, who, by the way, were very “capably supported 
throughout the program by Josef Bonime at the piano. There 
were actually over 7,000 in the Hippodrome—1,200 of them 
were on the stage—and the applause was commensurate 
in volume and duration with the size of the throng, on 
the testimony of Manager Luescher, the largest ever 
gathered there. The give and take, the artistic balance 
between the two artists, was a pure joy to listen to and 
their splendid mutual agreement as to tempos, style, etc., 
was an object lesson in what can be accomplished in en- 
semble work by two premier artists unselfishly devoting 
themselves to the cause of music. The audience was 
equally enraptured with the beauty and dignity of the 
Handel sonata, the grandeur of Bach and the lighter graces 
of Moszkowski and Godard. It was an evening of pure 
delight. Both artists played in best form. One left with 
the earnest wish that such an opportunity to enjoy the 
hidden treasures of music might be had oftener under like 
circumstances. 


New York Symphony; Willem Willeke, Soloist 


Honors were about equally divided between M. Pollain 
and Willem Willeke who played the viola and cello solos 
at the Symphony Society’s concert in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on Sunday afternoon, November 17. But though 
the public rightly applauded the two performers for their 
excellent work, it is only fair to the cellist, Willem Wil- 
leke. to credit him with the greater accomplishment in 
playing the concerto by Geral. His fine, solid tone and 
authoritative manner made as much of the concerto as it 
was intrinsically worth. The melodies are pleasing but by 
no means elevated in style, and much of the passage work 
is of the conventional quality. M. Pollain had nothing 
but the rather melancholy and tame obbligato of the Ber- 
lioz so-called symphony “Harold in Italy.” He played it 
excellently and evidently won the admiration of the audi- 
ence. The orchestral numbers in addition were: Suite 
from “Electra,” by Walter Damrosch, and a march from 
Rimsky- Korsakoff’s “Le Coq d’Or.” There was evidence 
of ample rehearsal and careful study of all the numbers 
on the program. Probably the “Electra” suite, consisting 
of three movements, is more effective from a purely musi- 
cal point of view in the concert room than the music was 
when it was played during the distraction of a stage drama 
which took some of the attention away from the orchestra. 
Aeolian Hall was crowded in spite of the warm and wet 
spring weather and the spirit of the audience was plainly 
not to be dampened by climatic vagaries. 


Carpi Under Daiber Management 
Fernando Carpi, the leading Metropolitan Opera tenor 
in light opera roles, has gone under the management of 
Jules Daiber for his concert appearances. 





Garziglia’s Recital Postponed 


Friday evening, November 29, Felix Garziglia, the 
French pianist, will give his postponed recital at Aeolian 
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Hall, New York. His program will include numbers by 
Schumann, Chopin, Debussy, Albeniz, Liszt and Saint~- 
Saéns. 


National Opera Club Mesiing 

Features of the second meeting of the National Opera 
Club of America, Katherine Evans von Klenner, founder 
and president, in the grand ballroom, Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, November 14, consisted of vocal and instrumental 
music, a lecture on “Early Italian Opera” by Dr. Clarence 
Dickinson, and the usual business meeting. The latter is 
always interesting, for Mme. von Kleaner handles matters 
with unction, humor and dispatch. Something is always 
accomplished, something helpful, often inspiring, at the 
business gatherings which precede the musical programs. 
Perhaps five hundred dollars is voted for camp activities 
or a thousand dollars sent direct to Italy, all bespeaking 
the practical interest of the club in patriotic work. 

Dr. Dickinson, who is both erudite and humorous, talks 
with easy grace, with clear utterance, and holds attention 
from the first. Various artists contributed vocal and piano 
music, and who gave of their best; in each case there was 
cause for interest and in some for enthusiastic appreciation, 
loudly expressed. Carmen Pascova, contralto; Norbert 
Ardelli, tenor, and Mme. Zanco de Primo, pianist, were 
associated in the music presented, some of it early Italian. 
An encore number was the “drum song” of the Anazacs. 

Of prime importance in this affair was the service at the 
piano of Signor Sapio, who played for the singers in a 
fashion not to be excelled. Support when most needed, 
a unity which comes only from long association, and the 
authority of the aftist who knows his operatic score and 
tradition was evident in Signor Sapio’s accompaniments. 

Thursday evening, November 28 (Thanksgiving Day), 
will occur the first operatic production this season, “The 
Doctor of Alcantara,” sung in English. This is to be fol- 
lowed by a grand ball. 
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A COMPOSER WHO WRITES 
BECAUSE HE CAN’T HELP IT 


Frederick W. Vanderpool, Composer of “Values” and “I Did Not Know,” Lays His Success to Two Things: 
Inborn Talent and Adaptability—Interesting Sketch of 





His Kaleidoscopic Career 








evergreen weve 


6é HE story of my past life, eh? Well, if you must 
have it, let it be for lunch at Barbetta’s on Thurs- 
day—-say about one! Good-bye.” The click of 
the receiver being hung up followed Frederick W. Van- 
derpool’s consent to have a Musicat Courter representa- 
tive quiz him on certain interesting facts about his kalei- 
doscopic career as actor, singer and composer. 
Accompanying Mr. Van—as he is called for short at the 
oflice of Witmark & Son, with whom he has been con- 
nected for some fifteen years—was—well, the name doesn’t 
matter—who had been asked by the writer to act as the 
“board of censorship” during the interview, because Mr. 
Van is very amusing and natural in his conversation and 
doesn't care one bit “what the people say,” so long as he 
is himself, 
Knowing that the composer’s work began when he was 
a very young man (he is still reasonably within that limit), 
the first question, inspired, perhaps, by a delicious dish of 
Italian ham and anchovies, followed: 


Early Ambition to Be Jockey 


“Had you a boyish ambition to write ‘music that appeals 
to the public’ as yours has been described?” 

Here Mr. Van smiled and looking at Miss Board of 
Censorship—who was as interested as the writer—said: 

“No! ‘My. ambition ran in another direction. Police- 
man or letter carrier? Yes, that is a common occurrence, 
but not little Freddie’s. To be a jockey was the height 
of mine. At the same time I had a peculiar talent for 
music,” 

“Inherited?” asked the writer. 

“No, my people weren’t musically inclined. You might 
best describe it as ‘inborn.’ I had at that time rather a 
good voice and used to sing with the boys—as boys will. 
One evening, while in a Brooklyn restaurant I was asked 
to give a tune and did so quite unabashed. Let me add I 
was a very dapper, conceited young man in those days 
and didn’t hesitate at anything. When I finished, a nice 
looking gentleman beckoned to me and I crossed over to 
his table. 


Studied with Koemmenich 


“*Young man,’ he began, kindly, ‘do you know your 
voice is not bad? You should, study—it would be worth 
your while!’ 

“I thanked him and said I should think the matter over. 
This I did and shortly after became a pupil of the man 
whose advice turned my thoughts to serious channels— 
Louis Koemmenicht the well known teacher and con- 
ductor. 

“Under him I studied both piano and vocal, although 
Mr. Koemmenich frankly told me I would never become 
a pianist, We was at the time conductor of a Brooklyn 
singing society of which I subsequently became a member. 
We won several prizes and helped to win the bust of 
Moyvart, now in Prospect Park, during a competition. 

“After I had studied voice for some time, I came under 
the notice of the organist, R. Huntington Woodman, who 
gave me a position in his choir.” 

“But during this time didn’t you do any composing?” 
interrupted the M. C. representative anxiously. 


His First Piece 


“My first piece was finished shortly after I had begun 
my work with Mr. Woodman. One day I spied a verse 
that inspired me somewhat. I had been on the verge of 
writing a song for many weeks, which was called “Re- 
joice, My Love!'” 

“A most sentimental beginning, I should say,” ventured 
the interviewer, seconded by Miss Board of Censorship. 

“Remember nineteen is the ‘mushy’ age; at least, I was 
the ‘mushiest’ guy in the world then!” he laughed good 
naturedly, 


. Studied Organ 


“Well, I took the song to Mr. Woodman, who advised 
me to tear it up. In desperation,” he exclaimed, “I re- 
solved to study the organ. 1 did, however, begin a pre- 
liminary study of harmony, which, not interesting me suf- 
liciently, was soon discarded,” 

“One is safe, then, in declaring that you follow your 
own ideas in your work and had little technical training 
in the art?” 

“You hit the nail on the head squarely,” he replied. “Mr. 
Woodman said T had a natural talent for melody. I found 
when | followed my own ideas I was not hampered as 
much as ] would be in writing according to rule. Often, 
even now, the editor of manuscripts at Witmark’s tells me 
that my effects are lovely but they are not musical. I 
might add that ‘The Meistersinger’ started me musically— 
Wagner became my ideal. 1 have tried to follow his idea 
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of having the music express the words. If you look at 
some of the poems I have used, you will realize what I 
have been striving to do. 


Aim to Write Music to Express Words 


“T am, furthermore, not attempting to become a great 
writer, but merely a writer whose music—as I said before— 
expresses the poem. Another thing, I cannot work unless 
I know what I want to do. Again, I can’t write a line of 
music unless ] am in the mood.” 

“May I have my little word or two, please?” said Miss 
Board of Censorship. “It occurred to me that you might 
be interested to hear that Mr. Vanderpool can pick up any 
piece of music and can read it off perfectly at sight.” 

“Yet, I don’t consider that a remarkable feat,” he inter- 
rupted, “because I think every singer should be able to 
do so. Another thing, I don’t believe there is any excuse 
for singing off key. Recently I had the unique experi- 
ence of hearing a ‘star’ sing one of my songs and I never 
heard it sung so beautifully—off key—before. 


Sang for Joe Weber 


“There was a time-—-which, by the way, I will never for- 
get---when I forgot my own song. It happened during the 
unsettled years just after I came of agé. I had been try- 
ing to secure a part in a new production which Joe Weber 
was about to cast. It had been a case of hanging about 
the producer’s office for almost a week. ‘Come back to- 
morrow and we'll see what we can do for you,’ was the 
daily salutation. Finally the morning mail brought a. let- 
ter telling me to report at the Herald Square Theatre at 
11 sharp. Feeling that my engagement was a settled thing, 
| stopped in several ‘corner establishments’ on the way 
there to celebrate in anticipation. By the time I reached 
the theatre, I was feeling more or less good.’ Joe Weber 
ane me over and told me to show him what I could 

0. 

“*Shall I sing one of my own songs?’ I asked. 

“Fire away! Anything!’” 

“Well, I started bravely enough, but toward the middle 
of the song, my memory deserted me and I grasped 
around for the words and had to finish on a combination 
of a remembered word here and there, supplemented by 
tremulous ‘ahs’'—or, rather, ‘ohs.’ When I finished the 
comedian looked at me in disgust and said: 

“Tf that’s your own composition, you’re a fine com- 
poser to forget your own lines!’ 





An Amusing Incident 


“Needless to say I didn’t land the part. Did I ever tell 
you about the time I went to Augustin Daly to try for a 
role in his famous old company. The old Daly theatre 
was very dark, except for the footlights. I had almost 
finished my ‘tryout number’ when a loud clapping of hands 
from the depth of the dark pit interrupted me. Peering 
down over the lights, I distinguished Mr. Daly’s face. _ 

“*Young man,’ he said in a deep voice, ‘your voice is 
fine but you look like h - - -!’ And I guess I did, be- 
cause I was cadaverous and sickly looking at the time.” 

“Those are your misadventures in theatrical life. What 
are the other ones?” 


Theatrical Engagements 


“My first engagement was as a member of the chorus 
of the Castle Square Opera Company. Then I joined 
various other companies and was a member of De Wolf 
Hopper’s company for three consecutive years. I later 
joined Otis Skinner in ‘Prince Otto.’ 


Songs Won Success 


“Incidentally about that time I rewrote my first song, 
‘Rejoice, My Love,’ and had it accepted by M. Witmark 
& Son, Then came my second song, ‘If,’ which was suc- 
cessful from the start. Sophie Braslau recently told me 
that she has been using ‘If’ for years. In fact, she said 
she used to sing it long before she ever thought she was 
a singer, Then followed one song after the other. x 
guess the music was in-me and I had to express it in 
composition. I remember once as a boy I followed a 
band from Ninth street up to Seventieth street. I counted 
the change in my pocket to get back home and thought I 
had six pennies. Accordingly, I blew in one of these on 
gum and upon getting in the car found I had but four 
cents. This, of course, the conductor told me wasn’t 
enough, so the other penny not forthcoming, the bell was 
rung and I was put off the car. I was obliged to walk 
home—this time not to the music of the band!” 

“What other incidents can you think of that might be 
of interest?” 

“My mother knows a lot of them. One, though, that I 
do remember concerns her, She had been away on a trip 
West, and the first evening home she asked me what I 
had been doing while she was away. I told her besides 
being a perfectly good chorus man, I had written several 
new songs, one of which I began to play for her. It was 
called ‘I Love to Be With You’ and I had gone over the 
first page, when she stopped’ me by saying: ‘Fred, I have 
been all over the house and I see that you forgot to send 
the laundry away!’” 

“How does she feel now about her son being a suc- 
cessful composer?” asked the writer. 

“She is very proud of me, she says, and I am glad for 
she has been a good mother and gave me many opportu- 
nities of which I did not make the most.” 

“How do you account, then, for your success ?” 


Adaptable Person 


“A good deal of it is due, I think, to the fact that I 
am a very adaptable sort of person. In my early desire 
to become a jockey I think I should have made a success- 
ful one. I studied law at one time and worked in Wall 
étreet at another. The fact that I was never ‘fired’ speaks 
pretty well for my adaptability. I even tried selling insur- 
ance and made a ‘go’ of it. I acted as chief yeoman on 
the U. S. S. Sumner at the time of the Spanish-American 
war and during a desperate moment, I contemplated be- 
coming steward of the Elks Club. I guess I could have 
adapted myself to the job of a longshoreman, if the case 
demanded it. So it was with music, I couldn’t help it! 
I had to write!” 


Has Written Sketch 


Mr. Vanderpool has recently written a vaudeville act, 
both words and music, which will be produced this week. 
It is called “Danceland.” Mr. Vanderpool was invited to 
conduct the first performance but declined, although he 
says he might have taken the chance. f 

“My own experience,” he continued, “somewhat reminds 
me of the story of the man named Strange whose wish it 
was after death to have simply this epitaph: ‘Here Lies 
an Honest Lawyer’—with no name, because he said every- 
one would exclaim at once: ‘That's Strange!’ Yet his 
theory didn’t work out in the case of the Englishman 
who, upon gazing at the lines, exclaimed: ‘My word, how 
extraordinary !’ : 

“I might explain that I could be considered the extra- 
ordinary type of a composer, considering I haven’t had 
any training in harmony to speak of. I am exceedingly 
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fond of orchestral music, although it always depresses 


me, 
Hig Mission 


“I think it is wonderful to be able to do something worth 
while in life. If my songs make some people happy, my 
particular mission has been accomplished.” 

In conclusion the writer must add that Mr. Vanderpool’s 
songs are in addition songs “that singers like.” Singers 
all over the country are using his compositions, among 
them being Frances Alda, Elsie Baker, Sophie Braslau, 
Bertha Beeman, Henri La Bonte, Charles W. Clark, Vera 
Curtis, Parnell Egan, Charles N. Granville, Regina Hass- 
ler-Fox, Florence Otis, Dora de Phillipe, Warren Procter, 
George Reimherr, Leon Rice, Marguerite Ringo, Fritzi 
Scheff, Schumann-Heink, Princess Tsianina, Regina Vi- 
carino, Arthur Hackett, Charles Harrison, Theo Karle, 
Olive Kline, Christie Langenhan, Harriet’ McConnell, 
Florence Macbeth, Riccardo. Martin, Florence Mulford, 
Matja Niessen-Stone, Eugene Berton, Alma Clayburgh, etc. 

J. Vv 





Gilbert and Sullivan and the S. A: S. 


The Society of American Singers, now in the_ third 
month of its season of opera comique at the Park Theatre, 
is midway in its festival of Gilbert and Sullivan revivals. 
“Pinafore,” which was added to the cast last week, with 
“The Pirates .of Penzance” atid “The Mikado,” is continu- 
ing this week. 

The schedule called for “The Pirates of Penzance” Mon- 
day, Thursday and Saturday nights; “Pinafore” Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings, and “The Mikado” on Wednesday 
night and Saturday matinee. In “Pinafore,” conductor 
John McGhie’s orchestra plays selections from other Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operas during the intermission. In the 
casts are Craig Campbell, William Danforth, Lee Daly, 
Jack Goldman, Homer Lind, Robinson Newbold, Bertram 
Peacock, John Phillips, John Quine, Harry Truax and 
Herbert Waterous; and Gladys Caldwell, Eileen Castles, 
Blanche Duffield, Margaret Hendrix, Josephine Jacoby and 
!sabel McLaughlin. Next week, “The Gondoliers.” 


About Stanislas Bem, Cellist 


San Francisco is indeed proud of Stanislas Bem, who 
easily ranks as one of the finest cellists who ever elected 
to’ establish a residence in the western metropolis. Bem 
is a native of Poland, and received his early musical edu- 
cation in his native country, acquiring al! the notable Slavic 
temperament and tone production from native masters.” 
Later he graduated from the famous Brussels Conserva- 
tuire, receiving the “first prize with special distinction.” At 
Brussels he was the special pupil of the famous pedagogue 
Jacobs. In Europe he has won special distinction in 
Petrograd, Warsaw, Odessa, Paris, London, Brussels and 
other music centers. Since coming to America, Bem has 
played as soloist with many of the most important sym- 
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phony orchestras, finally finding his way to the Far West, 
where he new enjoys untold popularity. Bem is one of 
the “first stand” cellists of the San Francisco Orchestra, a 
position he has ably filled since he first reached the city, 
and is often called upon to act as soloist with the organ- 
ization. He has given special study tothe playing of 
chamber music and is a member of the sensationally suc- 
cessful Shavitch-Saslavsky-Bem trio. He is famed for 
his big, mellow tone and fine musicianship, his engaging 
personality and studious application to his chosen art. It 
ig not alone as a player of extraordinary attainments that 
the fame of Stanislas Bem has grown, but a large advanced 
class of talented pupils attests to his special value as a 
pedagogue. 

Early in January Mr. Bem will present in recital a young 
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Cellist, and his prodigy, Flory Gough. 
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pupil who seems destined to become famous. This prod- 
igy, whose name is Flory Gough, is now thirteen years of 
age, and is already acknowledged to be, not a wonderful 
“child” artist, but a wonderful artist without qualification. 
She started her studies only three years azo, receiving her 
very first instruction from Mr. Bem, with whom she has 
been continuously ever since. Her extraordinary progress 
is showr by the fact that she gave a recital last year, after 
only two years of study, and by the difficult program which 
she is te play at her forthcoming recital. This program 
includes the following works: sonata, Boccherini; concerto, 
Lalo; “Larghetto lamentoso,” Godowsky; “Papillon,” Pop- 
per; andante, Hollman; “Tarantella,” Popper; “Variazi- 
one roccoco,” Tschaikowsky. The recital will he at the 
St. Francis Hotel, the date to be announced later. 











Press Opinions Confirming Unanimous Public Praise of 





Rare Value 


of the sentiments 
of and the emotions of 
composers. <A _ delight to the 
lovers of temperamental singing, 
especially for such (and there 
were many in the audience) as 
were peculiarly susceptible by 


as interpretation 


Her vocal equipment is 
impressive as her appearance, 
her voice being of exceptional 
power and compass, well under 
control, with rich lower notes 
and a telling upper register. Her 
readings are highly dramatic and 
give much effect to the romantic 
and colorful music of Northern 
Europe. It gave almost unlim- 
ited pleasure to an audience 
which included many  distin- 
guished Scandinavian residents 
and visitors.—New York Herald, 
Nov. 3, 1918. 


poets 


reason of nativity or racial affin- 


An enthusiastic audience 
greeted Julia Claussen at Aeo- 
lian Hall. Swedish, Norwegian, 
Danish, finishing with a group 
of Svenska folk songs, inter- 
preted in the hearty forthright 
fashion of this popular prima 
donna. You say to yourself, 
“Huge!” after one of her pas- 
sionate outbursts or compelling 
climaxes. She is all fire 
fury, and when she paints pa- 
thos, it is almost abysmal.— 
New York Times, Nov. 3, 1918. 


and 


ity to the music of the North- 
land. Straight to the hearts of 
these songs did she go, singing 
with intense fervor and making 
the walls of the rooms reverber- 
ate.—New York Tribune, Nov. 
1918. 





A recital in which the values 


were those disclosed by warm 3, 


MME. JULIA CLAUSSEN 


In an All-Scandinavian Program of 





Mme. Claussen sang her It was uncommon satisfaction 
numbers with manifest convic in hearing a fully equipped, 
tion. She is a singer of dra whole-souled artist like Thibaud 
matic instincts and reaches a play. With his fine intellectual, 
high level of expression. What technical and duly controlled 
she accomplished is the result | emotional equipment, in which 
of her own feeling which makes no element is sacrificed to an 
the impression of genuineness. other, he is one of the great 

New York Sun, Nov. 1918 musical figures of the day. 


New York Herald, Now. 5, 1918 





French artist scores again. 
The mellow art of Mme. Julia 


Thibaud played with his well 
Claussen, mezzo-soprano of the known alternations of fire and 
Metropolitan Opera Gpmpany, tenderness, contemplative, calm 
was agreeably illustrated. The or emotional passion, as the 
singer's rare, well-known art, oceasion required, and demon 
together with the enticing fare strated again the high perfection 
promised, attracted one of the of his captivating methods of 


expression 


Now. 5, 


interpretation and 


largest concert audiences of the / 
New York Telegraph 


season. With a reverential at 
. a 1918 
titude she presented Rest, O 
World.” She invested “A For finesse and painstaking 
Dream” with charm and poetry, artistry, for the delicate inter 
and sang “A Spring Song" and pretative sense and the sympa 
“May Day” with lovely quality thetic understanding of musical 
and splendid spirit. No less de- subtleties, one turns naturally 
. : Thibaud. Throughout his 
lightful in the exhibition of her | Thibaud —— 
: ‘ . performance could be felt the 
vocal artistry, intelligence and . 
‘ . undercurrent of a4 sensitive in 
dramatic feeling, were her inter- : 
$ : ‘i telligence, making no concessions 
pretations of six Norwegian to riotous emotion, not yet stif 
numbers and five works by fening into austere and uncom 
Danish composers.—New York promising intellect.—New York 
American, Nov. 3, 1918. Evening Mail, Nov. 5, 1918 








JACQUES THIBAUD 


Whose Distinguishing Characteristics Are 
Intellectuality and Refinement of Style 


In penetrating insight into the He is a sincere musician, who 


music he plays, exquisiteness of embodies in his inte rpretations 
emotional response, beauty and a finish of technique and ele 
expressiveness of tone, and no- gance of style that are rare and 
bility and elegance of delivery, welcome qualities New York 
he is unsurpassed.—New York American, Nov. 5, 1918. 
Evening Globe, Nov. 5, 1918 
Mr. Thibaud is a master of Thibaud played with his ac 
the finer things of the violin. customed finesse charm, and 
musical grasp of his material 
His ductile tone and smooth 
technique are ever grateful to 
the ear He was at his topmost 
in the Mozart work, in which 
purity of phrasing and feeling 
were welded New York Times 
Now. § 18. 

Thibaud is an artist of sound 
quality, who possesses not only 
technical resource but dignity, 
taste and elegance in all his 
playing.—New York Sun, No 

218 

Thibaud gives the full delight 

that rises through the contem 
ist’s art of finished phrasing, plation of great music master 
of tonal beauty, of color and fully played The crystalline 
nuance, His bowing is flexible purity of tone and the finished 
and perfectly controlled, giving quality that come from the ex 
to his tohe that speaking qual- ercise of sheer intelligence and 
ity which clothes his least the artistic will to create fur 
phrase. with distinction.—New nish delight.—Brooklyn Eagle 
York Tribune, Nov. 5, 1918 No 5, 1918. 
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IF YOUR COPY IS LATE 


. Because of the unprecedented transporta- 
tion conditions, all periodicals will frequent- 
ly be delivered late. If your copy of the 
Musical Courier does not reach you on time 
please do not write complaining of the de- 
lay, as it is beyond our power to prevent it. 
Until transportation conditions are im- 
proved these delays and irregularities are 
unavoidable. 











It is reported from abroad that just before war 
ended, the Frankfort Opera House was bombed 
and destroyed during an English air raid. 

eaamrsiinnni i sepsicinise ue 

Now that. the War Board has decided to lift the 
ban on building, the merry music of the mellifluous 
steam riveter will be abroad again in our fair land 


very soon 
———-——— 


A composer named Giuseppe Verdi was discov- 
ered last week in New York by the professional 
commentators on music, who told us that the Italian 
opera master’s “Ernani,” “Traviata,” “Forza del 
Destino,” “Aida,” “Otello,” and “Falstaff” do not 
resemble one another very much. An astounded 
world listened and learned. 

-———_@—_—_—_. 

One of our correspondents with unconscious irony 

sent us an account the other day, beginning: “Par- 


ticular interest was shown if the appearance of the’ 


Boston Sympathy Orchestra.” Surely this uncon- 
scious slip of the typewriter was but a visible sign 
of the feeling induced by listening to the occasional 
ereaks and pounds in the running of what was for- 
merly so perfect a piece of machinery. 


» 


Donizetti, we are inclined to think, would have 
sat up in his grave in astonishment at hearing the 
strains of “Keep the Home Fires Burning” interpo- 
lated i in the last act of “The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment” by Frieda Hempel. But if ever such inter- 
polation was justified, it was on last Monday even- 
ing at the Metropolitan Opera, when Miss Hempel 
was noi only making her season’s debut in one of 
her best roles, but also her first public appearance as 
an American citizen, so to say; furthermore, in- 
cluded in the great audience, were hundreds of men 
in uniform, and the frequent appearance of the 
French flag, with accompanying appropriate senti- 
ments in the text of the opera, turned the evening 
more than once into a loud patriotic demonstration. 
Miss Hempel saw the opportunity and took clever 
advantage of it. Nothing proves this better than 
the fact that the audience went wild over her sing- 
ing of Ivor Novello’s war song and insisted upon a 
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repetition. Incidentally, we might make the remark 
that it is our perfectly serious opinion that “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning” is decidedly better music 
than the Proch variations, which are regularly in- 
terpolated in the scene. 
imei binmsinnns 

Luisa Tetrazinni emerged recently from her long 
retirement to give a concert at Milan on October 6 
for the benefit of refugees from that part of Italy 
which was then still in the hands of the enemy. A 
most substantial sum was realized and the papers 
stated that the famous prima donna sang with all 


her old brilliance. 
deel renipans 


The Musicat Courter in its last number acci- 
dentally confused Henry F. Gilbert’s “Comedy 
Overture,” which recently scored a striking success 
in London as played by Sir Henry Wood at the 
“Prom” concerts, with the same composer’s “Dance 
in the Place Congo,” which was a noticeable hit 
when produced as a ballet at the Metropolitan last 
season. Both of them are brilliant works, among 
the best of the modern American orchestral pro- 
ductions, 

os 

Word comes from Rome of the death there on Octo- 
ber 15 of Toté Cotogni, in his day the most famous 
of Italian baritones. He was eighty-seven years old. 
During his career he sang no less than 157 different 
roles, appearing in all the principal theatres of Eu- 
rope. Since his retirement he has been teaching in 
Rome and was one of the most celebrated of Italian 
maestri di canto, counting among his pupils such 
sterling artists of today as Giuseppe di Luca, of the 
Metropolitan Opera and—unless memory deceives 
us—Tita Ruffo. 

a Sonn 

A striking example of how much good music can 
add to a play was afforded at the first performance 
of “The Betrothal,” Maeterlinck’s new sequel to 
“The Blue Bird,” in New York on Monday eve- 
ning. Eric Delamarter, conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, has provided a delightful and 
appropriate score, which was played under the 
leadership of Theodore Spiering, who gave fresh 
proof that he is one of the ablest conductors in this 
country. 

a nee 

In a work on mental diseases called “The Duality 
of the Mind,” written by Dr. A. L. Wigan, and 
published in 1844, we learn that “a gentleman of 
good family and estimable disposition had a crav- 
ing desire, when at church, to run up into the organ 
loft and play some popular tune, especially one with 
jocular words attached to it.” It must have been 
a near relation of that man whom we heard at an 
organ not long ago. But we had no idea that he 
was a gentleman of good family and estimable dis- 
position. He was seated one day at the organ, but 
did not appear to be weary or ill at ease, and his 
fingers wandered viciously over the noisiest keys 
we ever heard. Nevertheless he lost the chord. 

eS \ Sa 


Peter Ilyitch T'schaikowsky died suddenly of the 
cholera at Petrograd on November 6, 1893, a quar- 
ter of a century «go this month, less than two weeks 
after he had conducted the first performance of his 
own “Pathetic Symphony,” destined to become his 
best known and best loved work. In commemora- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his death, 
the Musicat Courter prints in this issue three com- 
memorative articles, written by noted authorities: 
an appreciation of his piano works by Maurice 
Aronson; of his orchestral and chamber works by 
Clarence Lucas; and of his opegas by one of the 
greatest interpreters of them, George Baklanoff, the 
noted Russian baritone. Critics may deplore the 
fact that Tschaikowsky hardly seemed fully to 
realize the possibilities of his genius in his work, 
contenting himself rather with the facile expression 
of even his inferior thoughts, but the great public 
loves him and nothing will crowd a concert hall 
quicker than an all-Tschaikowsky orchestral pro- 
gram. His is a secure fame! 

jialaeeniantatliinedes 


NOVEMBER 


This is how the English poet Hood described the 
weather of his London some sixty years ago: 

No warmth, no cheerfulnéss, no healthful ease— 

No comfortable feel in any member— 

No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 

No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, November. 

The musicians who were born in the gloomiest 
of all the months are: Bellini, November 1, 1801; 
Borodin, November 12, 1834; J. W. Chadwick, No- 
vember 13, 1854; Donizetti, November 25, 1797; 
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Rubinstein, November 28, 1830. Those who died 
in November are: César Franck, November 8, 1890; 
Gluck, November 15, 1787; Mendelssohn, ‘Novem- 
ber 4, 1847; Rheinberger, November 25, 1901 ; Ros- 
sini, November 13, 1868; Rubinstein, November 20, 
1894; Schubert, November 19, 1828; Sullivan, No- 
vember 22, 1900; Reissiger, who composed “Web- 
er’s Last Waltz,” November 7, 1850; Henry Pur- 
cell, November 21, 1695. Hans Sachs, who helped 
Wagner make a comedy opera, is usually credited 
with dying on November 5, 1494. 

St. Cecilia’s Day occurs on November 22, on 
which day the alleged patron saint of music suffered 
martyrdom in the year 230. 

cnjainandenneteas 


.A PLAGUE ON BAGPIPES 


According to Sir John Reresby, who wrote a 
record of his travels during several years, beginning 
in 1654: “a story is reported for a certain truth 
that a bagpiper being excessively overcome with 
liquor, fell down in the street and there lay asleep.” 
There is nothing extraordinary in that record. The 
humor lies in the fact that the drunken piper went 
to sleep in London during the plague of 1665. “In 
this condition he was taken up and thrown into a 
cart betimes the next morning, and carried away 
with some dead bodies. Meanwhile he awoke from 
his sleep, it being now about daybreak, and rising 
up, began to play a tune, which so surprised the fel- 
lows that drove the cart, who could see nothing dis- 
tinctly, that in a fright they betook them to their 
heels, and would have it that they had taken up the 
devil in the disguise of a dead man.” Why not say 
that they had taken up a bagpiper in the disguise of 
a musician, or a musician in the disguise of a bag- 
piper? And why were the bagpipes thrown into the 
cart with the supposed corpse? Were they consid- 


ered a part of the original plague itself? Keats 
speaks about “piping a ditty of no tone.” Perhaps 
he referred to the tone of bagpipes. 
a 
WAR STUDENTS NEED MORE 
MUSIC 


The attached copy of a letter which he sent to the 
Washington authorities is received by the MusicaL 
Courter from Robert G. McCutchan, the Music 
Dean of De Pauw University, Indiana, and his points 
are so strong and so well made that they need no 
further elucidation on our part, especially as they 
cover a subject which this paper has discussed fre- 
quently during the past year and recommended sev- 
eral times for serious consideration by the Govern- 


ment. 


Gr tle, Ind., September 18, 1918. 


Col. Robert I: Riess, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: After. examining carefully the list of required and 
suggested optional studies outlined for the Student Army 
Training Corps, may I be permitted to call your atten- 
tion to a subject that has apparently been overlooked Uy 
those who have had the making out of this course of study 
in charge, namely, that of Music. I refer particularly, of 
course, to those musical subjects that are necessarily a 
part of the equipment of capable band directors. I am 
quite sure that there will be a great demand for men who 
are fully competent to direct the bands of the greatly 
augmented army and also for men whose duty it is to 
look after the various musical activities in the canton- 
ments, 

I have visited seventy-five different towns in Illinois, 
Indiana and Michigan this summer and have spoken in 
each of them on the subject of “Community Music” and 
“Music as a War Measure,” and in each of these places I 
have been careful to inquire regarding the band situation. 
I find in nearly every instance where there has been a 
band that it has been discontinued since America’s entrance 
into the war. Of course that means simply that practi- 
cally all of the band men are now in the service. 

nowing the situation as I do, and, also, being aware 
of the necessity of bands in the army and, also, of the 
desirability of encouraging and fostering various musical 
organizations and activities in the camps, I am greatly 
concerned as to the available supply not only of competent 
leaders of the bands, but also of the rank and file of band 
men and other musicians. 

There are a number of especially talented men now en- 
tering our colleges and I am receiving a number of in- 
quiries as to whether or not the members of the Student 
Army Training Corps are to be permitted to continue or 
to take up the study of music in the departments of music 
connected with so many of our colleges. 

I would respectfully request, then, that a course of study 
be outlined for these especially talented men, keeping in 
mind the particular need at this time. In my opinion, the 
course probably should consist of Harmony, History of 
Music and Piano, with possibly one or two other subjects 
permitted to accommodate those upper classmen who will 
wish to continue their studies. 

This would affect, of course, only a very few men; 
probably not more than three or four out of each one 
hundred enrolled. 

I would suggest, also, that some branch of applied music 
study, vis., piano, voice, violin, etc., be included in the list 
of electives allowed the young men. 

Trusting that you will give consideration to the sug- 
gestions, I am, Respectfully, 

Rosert G. McCutcnan, Dean. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


The Musical Medici 
Regina!d De Koven, a rara avis among our music 
critics, for he is a musician (and also a composer 
and conductor) wrote in his militantly American 
column of the Herald last Sunday: 
jut we know that both our producing opera houses in 


this country are largely controlled by foreign publishing 


influences in their choice of a repertoire—more’s the 


pity!—and therefore, while they are perforce obliged to 


administer to us native opera in small one-act doses, are 
really not free, even if in every way willing, to carry out 
anything like a national program for the development of 
national opera and national music, which some day the 
American public which supports them will inevitably re- 
quire of them. 

That is plain talk of the kind required in these 
days of ultra democracy. Everyone with knowl- 
edge of the inside workings of grand opera as it is 
conducted in this country knows exactly to what 
Mr. De Koven refers and is aware that he has in 
mind the Milan house of Ricordi, the most monop- 
olistic music publishing concern in the world. The 
hold which this remarkable establishment has been 
able to fasten upon the opera houses not only of 
America, but also of the rest of the world, stands 
out even in an age of trusts, as‘one of the most 
phenomenal examples of the ability to combine, 
control, eliminate, purchase, and regulate in matters 
of commerce. 

While such methods have lost something of the 
esteem in which they used to be held by a world 
hornswoggled into the idea that financial might is 
right, nevertheless one is compelled to admire the 
capacity and shrewdness of the Ricordi group of 
manipulators. Their operations extended not only 
to the arrangement of the world’s operatic reper- 
toires, but also to “suggesting casts, conductors, 
costumers, scene painters, etc.” In the case of Italy 
and South America, especially, the Ricordi firm 
held the same relation to the opera houses that our 
American brewers used to hold toward the saloons. 
Some operatic ships that formerly left Naples for 
South America, outdid Noah’s Ark in the extent and 
variety of their living cargo, even the stage carpen- 
ters being aboard, to say nothing of the orchestra, 
chorus, prompters, electricians, and of course every 
shred of printed matter and costumes necessary 
for a season of grand opera with the Ricordi-Italian 
repertoire. 

In order to perfect the system, business was done 
with and through a number of operatic agents, who 
were the ostensible “suggesters” to the managers 
of the artists they ought to engage. Huge sums of 
money have gone to these agents in commissions. 
Huge sums are going to them today, paid by singers 
all over the world, including those at the Chicago 
and Metropolitan Operas. However, all that is an- 
other story. 

“Bravo,” “Bis,” Ris” “Bravo” 

Why the Metropolitan puts up with such con- 
ditions is a mystery, as much of a mystery, in fact, 
as why they permit the claque or paid applauders 
to ply their nefarious occupation at the same insti- 
tution. Only the other day a new singer due to 
make a first appearance there was held up by the 
spokesman of the gang of leeches, and told roughly 
to pay a certain sum of money to the chief of the 
palm pounders. We overheard the conversation, 
and the implied threat accompanying it, and we 
advised the singer to seize his tormentor at once 
and hand him over to the police as a blackmailer. 
The singer apparently was afraid of the vengeance 
of the claque and allowed the vile parasite to slink 
away. The singer made a fatal mistake. It is 
cowardice of that kind which allows the claque to 
exist. 

One of the leading lights among the applause 
mongers, a rather intelligent chap, told us some 
quite interesting things a season or so ago, when 
we questioned him about the nature and methods 
of his business. He referred to himself as an 
artist. “I am as much of an artist in my line,” said 
he, “as is the singer in his own occupation. As I 
lead the applause and signal to my forces, I must 
know not only the precise moment when to loose 
the approbation so as to affect the audience most, 
but also I must grade and climax my sound volume. 
I have reduced it to such a science that I can deliver 
all shades of applause, from the coldly polite va- 
riety to the kind which leads critics to speak of ‘a 
riot of enthusiasm,’ or ‘an unbridled ovation.’ To 


make a claque really effective its presence and its 
modus operandi must not be apparent to the audi- 


ence and the critics. Whenever you are able to 
sense the workings of a claque at a performance, 
you may rest assured that the leader of the move- 
ment is inexperienced or otherwise a bungler. He 
and his cohorts should be heard but not seen. 

“Some of the singers are most devoted and will- 
ing supporters of the claque. They say that they 
feel lost without entrance applause, and without 
knowing that the audience will be properly guided 
to make their appreciation known at marked points 
of the performance where certain special efforts 
would result in anti-climax if the response of the 
listeners were not of the appropriate intensity. One 
we!l known opera singer gave a song recital and in 
great fear engaged me and my men for the occa- 
sion, on the ground that a concert audience is very 
cold at the beginning of the renderings, and might 
chill the artist into extreme nervousness and pos- 
sible failure unless that person felt the atmosphere 
charged with the usual applausive support of the 
opera house. The artist paid me $500 for the ser- 
vice at the concert, and when it was repeated ina 
nearby city some time later I received the same 
fee, plus railroad and meal expenses for my men, 
a picked band of forty of my best.” 


A Pro-Dollar War 

If it is true that the singers submit to the claque 
without protest, it seems to be equally true that the 
directorate of the Metropolitan Opera House ac- 
cepts meekly the dictates of those who control its 
repertoire. Perhaps there is nothing else to do, in 
the absence of French, Russian, or German operas 
which might rival the demand of those from Italy. 
Fundamentally the matter is a thing of supply and 
demand. The sponsors and promoters of a popu- 
lar musical article feel that they should be able to 
exploit it as intensively as though it were a favorite 
soap or a beloved chewing gum or a uneeda any- 
thing else ardently desired by a large number of 
persons. There is no objection to the business 
soundness or the legitimacy of such a process. The 
sole remedy seems to be for the Metropolitan di- 
rectorate to discover some other operas with better 
box office potency than those of the current Italian 
repertory. 

Mr. De Koven tells also in his article that while 
Puccini received a large sum in advance royalty 
for his three one act operas soon to have their 
premiére at the Metropolitan, American composers 
whose works have been done there got negligible 
fees, and in his own case he found that the few 
hearings his “Canterbury Pilgrims” enjoyed at the 
home of lyric art resulted in a personal deficit to 
him of about $5,000. This is interesting and illu- 
minative information. 

One thing that might make for amelioration of 
the abuses practised under the operatic “might is 
right” system would be the insistence of the M. 
O. H. directorate on more frequent performances 
of French operas. Many of them if properly cast 
(and this is yet another story) would be sure of 
popularity. However, what the Machiavellian 
gentlemen of the Milan publishing trade have done 
to help French opera—and German and Russian 
opera—could be written comfortably on a postage 
stamp. 

Democracy in Music 

‘We have been reproached from various sides be- 
cause we are interested in what the publishers call 
melody ballads. It does not appear to strike the re- 
proachers that we devote attention to that type of 
song because it is making its appearance with in- 
creasing frequency on the programs of our best and 
most serious recital artists. For purposes of per- 
sonal information we were anxious to know 
whether the singers use such numbers because they 
like them, or because the public likes them, or be- 
cause the trend of the times made it seem advisable 
to present music of the sort that makes the quickest 
emotional appeal to the largest number of listeners. 
After careful inquiry we have decided that the 
singer likes to sing songs which his hearers like, 
that the public prefers to attend concerts of which 
the programs are not too strictly classical, and that 
the average hearer is susceptible of easy emotional 
response in peace time as readily as during the war 
period, 

We are of the opinion that in future, with the 
exception of concerts given for educational or his- 
torical purposes, all musical programs will reveal 
greater variety than in the past and are certain to 
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include examples of merely melodious compositions 
side by side with those that make an elevated es- 
thetic or purely intellectual appeal. The artists 
themselves are working hand in hand with the re- 
producing companies and with other less powerful 
but not less enthusiastic agencies, to make genuine 
music lovers of the bulk of our population. All are 
agreed that the process must be effected transition- 
ally, and that the first step is to destroy the notion 
of the man in the street that because he likes “Over 
There,” and “Smiles,” and Irving Berlin’s synco- 
pations, he is eternally damned tonally and an ob- 
ject of ridicule in the eyes of the elect who know 
first names of the great composers and are familiar 
with the opus numbers of their works. When a 
Fritz Kreisler plays “Poor Butterfly,” Caruso sings 
“Over There” and Ella Della-makes a concert ar- 
rangement of it for.piano, Mme. Alda puts on her 
programs “Sing Me Love’s Lullaby” and, “The 
Magic of Your Eyes,” Josef Hofmann adapts “The 
Star Spangled Banner” for piano concert purposes, 
John McCormack includes in his repertoire “| Hear 
You Calling Me” and “Love, Here Is My Heart,” 
a melody ballad like “I Did Not Know” figures on 
the list of an earnest artist such as Mme. Niessen- 
Stone, and Mme. Namara gives “Values”—when 
these and other similar phenomena occur, there is 
no use closing one’s eyes. any longer to the great 
fact that a newer and closer communion has been 
established between the artists and the public, and 
that musical circles are widening in a measure soon 
to make concert goers of practically all the people. 
The people always have possessed the potentiality 
for liking and understanding the best music, but 
the artists, filled with a false sense of dignity and 
of the real purpose of musical art, failed to reach 
out to the souls of the masses and strove only for 
the appreciation of the supercultured few. 

The question always has been in our mind 
whether it is not better for art to have artists per- 
form before large mixed audiences than for a 
parterre of exquisites with specialized musical in- 
telligence. All artists love crowded houses. Some 
artists, however, are not willing to popularize their 
art sufficiently to attract large audiences. That is 
the kind which alludes to the other sort as charlatans 
or sensationalists and suffers mental anguish be- 
cause sublimated and exclusive art is not rewarded 
at the box office in proportion to its ethical value 
and significance. 

One of the Stand Patters 

A letter received by us recently has these pas- 
sages : 

Regarding melody bellads, | would say that I am a 
positive crank on the subject of songs. I could thank 
God if the day ever would come when songs like these 
could take the place of and svpplant the present rag-time 
jingles, and come to be used and appreciated in the homes 
of the masses as strictly melody ballads in the lighter vein. 
On the other hand, I could never program them, or listen 
td them in a concert hall, although many, many other 
people could. Naturally they have to be heard by the 
nonmusical plain people before they can be used and 
imitated by them. I should think the quickest and best 
way to make them known would be to have them sung 
and taught to the people in the various musical Settle 
ment homes, and next to this, to be sung before musical 
and educational club women of America. 

I consider “Freedom For All, Forever,” that martial 
little song, the best popular number of the day. It is 
a real song, although light, and without a measure to 
offend musical taste, or a phrase of which to be ashamed 

I understand perfectly that the publishers are promoting 
an advertising campaign for their songs, but while they are 
doing it, why don’t they include songs like Oley Speaks’ 
“When the Boys Come Home,” Cecil Forsythe’s “Oh, Red 
is the English Rose,” Horatio Parker’s “The Red Cross 
Spirit Speaks.” These are songs worth while and worthy 
of the attention cf musicians and suitable to be learned 
and sung and cherished by the American educated people 
If this is to become a musical country, it must put a little 
attention and time into its’ music (to say nothing of 
serious study) instead of rattling off for mere amusement 
these wretched “rags” and their associates. 

In our previous remarks is to be found most of 
the answer called for by this letter. The writer is 
sincere and frank and puts forward some good 
points, and even acknowledges that a large public 
exists for melody songs when given at concerts. 
The mistake of our correspondent lies in the sug- 
gestion to give “melody ballads” to Settlement 
House audiences, In those circles are to be“found 
thousands of listeners who feel real music more 
deeply and know more about it than the frilled and 
furbelowed persons who sit in the parquet and 
boxes of the most fashionable concerts and operas. 
Also the women’s musical clubs would most prop- 
erly resent the imputation that they are not good 
enough for the best music. As a matter of fact, 
they are the ones who have helped to create the 
concert going public in this country. 

Does it strike the writer of the foregoing letter 
that Schumann, Schubert, Tschaikowsky, Gounod, 











Verdi, Rubinstein, also have written melody bal- 
lads, and that in some of them the texts and the 
harmonies are in no way superior to those in the 
best of our modern American compositions in that 
form? 

The Musica Courter believes that the new 
rapprochement between the artists and the public 
is not a passing phase but has come to stay and be 
developed further. Democracy is not confined these 
days only to internal politics and international rela- 
tions. It has invaded every phase of life and mu- 
sical art is no exception. This paper is contemplat- 
ing some early steps that will help the new move- 
ment considerably. 

Finck Is a Convert 

In his always variegated and illuminative Evening 
Post column, Henry T. Finck tells of some moment- 
ous recent musical occasions connected with happen- 
ings during the recent wear, and recalls especially 
the patriotic tonal outbursts in the cathedral of 
liberated Tournai, at St. Paul’s (London) when the 
United States entered the conflict, and in Petrograd 
when the whole nation poured out its gratitude by 
singing the country’s anthem on the evening of the 
first fall of Przemysl. “The snow was falling fast, 
while from all the churches and from the streets re- 
sounded the sublime strains of the national hyma 
sung with unprecedented fervor.” 

Mr. Finck proceeds as follows: 

When music thus becomes vital, an integral part of life 
itself, it is a very different thing from the artificialities of 
our opera houses and concert halls, where audiences, as 
a rule, go for mere entertainment, while the artists too 
often seek to astonish the natives by displays of skill rather 
than by appeals to the heart. 

Heart music is heard altogether too seldom at recitals 
and concerts. The academic, frigid critics frown on it as 
“popular” and encourage the musicians in their stupid pro- 
fessional notion that a composition, to be high class, must 
be very long and very difficult. Thus it happens that son- 
atas and symphonies and show pieces are flung at the pub- 
lic, while the shorter things that speak directly to the 
heart are neglected. 

It is not the idea of Mr. Finck or of the other 
sponsors of “heart music,” that it should supplant 
the art forms and the classical repertoire. A judi- 
cious admixture of all the styles is the surest way 
for a concert given to interest the largest number of 
auditors, It never will hurt the classics to program 
them with lesser music. It is amazing, though, to 
find how frequently some of the latter holds its own 
with the classics. 

Lest we forget, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, and 
Bach, were not inspired song writers. Also Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Brahms, Debussy, and the Rus- 
sians wrote many a song which is not any better 
than scores of modern lyrics from the pens of our 
younger American composers. 


Tell Us, Brother Bones 


(From the New York Sun.) 

The strange workings of that mysterious force called 
genius have always excited the liveliest curiosity. What 
are those intangible vital waves which, proceeding from 
the impenetrable recesses of a human brain, set worlds in 
vibration? How does a composer compose? Whence 
comes the sudden visions of melody, the vast and impos- 
ing conceptions of harmonic combinations, the blazing 
imaginations of instrumental color? 


Da, Da 
(From the New York Tribune.) 

A sweet and gentle musical entertainment was given at 
the Hotel Ritz (“Rosamunde” performance of the So- 
ciety of the Friends of Music). . . It was per- 
formed in lovely devotion and was heard by a refined and 
gentle audience, whose faces at the end were bright with 


mnocent joy 
We Told You So 

Almost twenty years ago the violent caprices and 
ebullitions of the then Kaiser Wilhelm called forth 
the attached poem which was printed at the time in 
the Musicat Courter. One of the readers of this 
paper stuck the verses in his scrap-book and sends 
them to us as being of revived interest now: 


KAISER WILLIAM. 


“You are young, Kaiser William,” the old man said. 
“And your knowledge of music is nil, 

And yet vou conducted an ode that you made— 
What gave you that wonderful skill?” 

“In my childhood,” the Kaiser replied, with a smile. 
“My own little trumpet I'd blow, 

And aa I continue the practice, I style 
Myself a musician, you know.” 


“You are young,” said the sage, “as I mentioned before, 
And have never yet been in a fizht, 
But somehow von lectvre your soldiers on war— 
Do you think at your age it is right?” 
“In my childhood,” the Kaiser replied to the sage, 
“T sat on some soldiers of tin, 
And the knowledge I gained at that critical stage 
Has helped me my lectures to spin.” 


‘You are young,” said the sage, “anc your hands are 


unused 
To drawing with pencil or paint, 4 
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Yet you knocked off a poster which greatly amused 
The public—it seems very quaint.” 

“As a child,” said the Kaiser, “I painted the door 
Of my nursery crimson green, 

And, if that wasn’t Art, I have never before 
Been told so—by artists, I mean.” 


“You are young,” said the sage, “and the ruling of men, 
Of course, is a difficult task, 
Although you ‘are getting on nicely, but when 
Will you govern yourself, may I ask?” 
“I have answered three questions, and that is enough,” 
Said the Kaiser, “and if you assail 
My right as a Heaven-born Ruler as stuff 
And nonsense, I'l put you in jail.” 
(With apologies to Lewis Carroll.) 
Variationettes 
The other night the San Carlo Opera gave an out 
of town performance of “The Barber of Seville,” 
in which the snuff taking Don Basilio does some 
copious sneezing. In the midst of that worthy’s fit 
an auditor in the parquet clapped his handkerchief 
to his nose and rushed out of the house, exclaim- 
ing: “Gee, this is no place for me with the ‘Flu’ 


on the stage.” 
nme 


We had the novel experience the other day of 
hearing a reproducing piano’ perform the Rudolph 
Ganz interpretation of the Liszt E flat concerto, 
and seeing Mr. Ganz play the orchestral accompani- 
ment at a second piano, With such a scene as a 
suggestion, Maupassant could have outdone his fa- 
mous Doppelganger story, “The Horla.” 

ner, 


Annemay P. Spoor, writing in the New York 
American, tells of her Berlin musical experiences 
while she was attached to the American Legation in 
Berlin until April, 1917. She brings the news that 
Emmy Destinn was a prisoner in her Berlin home, 
and*not in Bohemia, as was generally supposed. 
Josef Lhevinne, a Russian, suspected of being pro- 
Ally, was not allowed to play in Germany but they 
did not deprive him of his liberty. Julia Culp, 
Dutch, gave concerts in the Fatherland, but was not 
very popular because she had demanded pay for 
singing German national songs at a war charity en- 
tertainment. The Berlin papers printed cartoons 
of Frieda Hempel for staying in America while her 
native country was at war. The Germans were 
furious when the Poles moved the body of Chopin, 
fearing the desecration of his grave as the Teutons 
neared Warsaw. In opera, Verdi, Massenet, Flo- 
tow, and even Sullivan (with “The Mikado”) were 
popular with the Berlin public. Richard Strauss 
looked well and was in great demand as an accom- 
panist, at a fee of 200 marks ($50). Humperdinck 
is feeble. The theatres, opera, and concert halls 
were crowded, and the Government “made des- 
perate efforts to sustain the morale of its civilian 
people through entertainment.” Coenraad Bos and 
Hermann Jadlowker, both known in America, were 
musically very busy in Berlin, the Russian tenor 
appearing regularly at the Royal Opera. 

nme, 

Josef Hofmann writes: “Next year when I re- 
turn to Switzerland I will give a concert exclusively 
for emperors and kings and I should have a full 
house by that time. The first number on the pro- 
gram will be a paraphrase on the ‘Bolshevik’ con- 
certo by Beethoven (formerly the ‘Emperor’ con- 
certo).” 

nmne 

The pundits will groan at Josef Hofmann’s piano 
recital next Saturday afternoon. He has dared to 
put on his program Rubinstein’s “Melody in F.” 
This is shameful. The piece has nothing to recom- 
mend it except heartsearching melody and ingra- 
tiating harmonies. The fact that it has been liked 
by billions of mere people and will continue to be 
liked by billions more, is sufficient evidence of its 
low musical value and utter esthetic worthlessness. 

zee 

If a book has a complimentary preface written 
by an author friend of the author, why cannot a 
piano recital be prefaced by a spoken “boost” on 
the part of a pianist friend of the concert giver? 
The answer is easy. One pianist does not boost 
another. 

nee 

“Thais” was the opera last Saturday afternoon 
at the “Met.,” as that sacred edifice is called 
irreverently by the regulars. Geraldine Farrar 
sang the title part. Fra James: F’uneker alluded to 
her as “Thais Tellegen.” 

ee 


The Times correspondent relz.tes how, when the 
Americans marched into Montimedy, the other day, 
two hours later the band of the Fifth Marines. was 
in the town square playing ‘ H: il! Hail! the Gaiig’s 
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All Here.” A dignified French woman standing 
near, remarked enthusiastically to the Times man: 
“What beautiful music you Americans have!” 
Could courtesy go further than that? 
RRR 
The November Etude is a woman’s number 
with thoughtful articles by Samaroff, Schumann- 
Heink, Maud Powell, Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, etc, In- 
cluded in the music published in the issue is 
Chaminade’s “Scarf Dance.” It is not clear to us 
why under this English title of a French piece, The 
Etude prints the Cates translation, “Der Schar- 
pentanz.” ner 


The Red and White, the magazine of the Lake 
View High School, in Chicago, made its October 
number one of protest against the edict of some 
local authority who had declared music to be a non- 
essential at the institution in question. A musical 
number was issued by the Red and White, and we 
are surprised at its telling contents. “Music and the 
War,” by Virginia Alcott, aged fifteen, is an elo- 
quent essay. The leading article is by Dorothy 
Hecht, aged fifteen. She is editor-in-chief of Red 
and White. It is a brightly written, tastefully ar- 
ranged, illustrated booklet.of thirty-two pages. 
More power to you, Dorothy, and to your associates. 


nne 
COMPOSERS IN PURGATORY. 


“O that ‘Melody in FY’ 

How I wish that I were deaf! 
Once I thought it rather fine”— 
Said the ghost of Rubinstein. 


“Cease your dolorous self pity 

For your cheap and tawdry ditty; 
‘Twas for groundlings only made”— 
Quick responded Chopin's shade. 


“But it is the worst of crimes 
When cach day a dozen times 

My C minor Prelude’s mangled, 
And its lovely chords are jangled.” 


Thus the ghosts with futile wailing 
Went on impotently railing, 

While the player, quite at ease, 
Pounded the unhappy ‘keys. 


zee” 

Eric de Lamarter, the new conductor of the 
Chicago Oxchestra, is keeping up the tradition of 
that organization for presenting unusual and well 
constructed programs. This week there is to be a 
scheme made up of Elgar’s “Froissart,”. Rabaud’s 
E minor symphony, Saint-Saéns G minor concerto, 
(Vera Kaplun Aronson, soloist) and Dukas’ 
“L’Apprenti Sorcier.” Next week Nikolai Sokoloff 
is the guest conductor in Chicago, with Glazounoft’s 
“Solenelle” overture, Borodin’s “The Steppes,” 
Lalo’s “Concerto Russe” (Raoul Vidas, soloist) and 
Sibelius’ first symphony. 

neme 

One of the locai theatrical managers suggests that 
comic opera could be given now with real kings, 
dukes, and princesses in those roles. “What a hit,” 
remarks our informant, “could be scored with a 
male sextet for the six sons of the Kaiser!” 

nee 

Now Paderewski denies that he denied something 
or other’ in the Polish mixup. In the meantime, 
while we are not a Paderewski devotee, we would 
rather hear him play the piano than see him muddle 
himself up in poriies. 


—Punch. 


bd 

Major Generai Scott, commanding officer at 
Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J., in an official bul- 
letin issued by him at camp headquarters. pays 
tribute to the beneficial effect of music on marching 
soldiers. It took a world’s war to make the Gov- 
ernment and army officials realize what the rest of 


us knew long ago. 
.* nee 


Rachmaninoff, now that he is here, tells us that 
he does not know which is worse, to be in the midst 
of the Russian Rolsheviki or to be asked abidingly 
by American audiences to play his C sharp minor 


prelude as an encore, 
Re 


“The Watch on the Rhine” now is set to Ameri- 
can time. 
nme 
The four movements of the great military 
Teutonic symphony as played in Belgium and 
France were, I. Presto furioso. IT. Moderato; in- 
termezzo commodo. III. Allegro ritorno. IV. 


_ Adagio ‘amentoso. 
ne 


“jottstrafe Lebert and Stark’s piano method: 
ere 
it’s “Over, Over There.” 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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Shoes, Ships and—Shoddy 


Friday night, of course, everybody—even those who 
didn’t have to go—dropped into the Metropolitan to hear 
Rosa Ponselle make her debut. What Gatti thought of 
her possibilities was best indicated by the fact that he gave 
her the opportunity to make a debut such as no American 
singer, fresh to grand opera, ever had before, in a prin- 
cipal role of an important Verdi work, new to the Metro- 
politan repertoire, and in the company of such master 
artists‘-as Caruso, de Luca and Mardones. (I’m sure I 
shouldn’t know where to look this side of the Gates Ajar 
for any finer singing than Caruso and de Luca give us in 
their duet!) Well, to make a long story short, Gatti’s 
judgment and confidence were both more than vindicated 
by Miss Rosa, and at that the girl sung with a tonsilitic 
throat that would have kept many an older artist away 


~ from the theatre. That's no press story but something I 


know on the evidence of my own eyes. The story of her 
success is told elsewhere in this issue, I believe, so there 
is no need of my dwelling on it; but the pleasantest part 
for me was to take her by the hand afterward and to be 
able to say to her: “Didn’t I tell you so eighteen months 
ago, the first time I heard you?” Not that the Bystander 
is throwing any bouquets at himself, for it would indeed 


be a poor musical connoisseur who could not recognize on. 


first hearing that Rosa has ore of the voices of a century 
—lucky girl! Maestro Thorner has indeed taught her 
many things in the year and a half since I first listened 
to her in his studio, but it was the great Maestro up above 
who made her free gift of that glorious organ, to the great 
joy of her fellow beings. 
tp * * 
Up in the press room, conversation shifted from the 
new singer to a discussion of the position of “La Forza 
del Destino” in the long line of Verdian operatic output. 
Among the younger men, some were inclined to sniff at 
the great Italian as a mere “tune maker.” Now—though 
I decline to be reckoned among the older men—I quite 
agree with their contention that he is unquestionably the 
greatest of all opera makers. (Remember that Richard 
Wagner did not write operas.) W. J. Henderson, who 
had finished his stunt early, told an anecdote which threw 
light on the subject. When the book of “Tosca” was first 
written, it was shown about among the ring of Ricordi 
composers, and a violent contention arose as to its merits 
as a libretto for musical treatment. It was finally decided 
to submit the question to the venerable maestro dei maestri. 
Verdi read the libretto and praised it highly, saying he 
only regretted that he was not a younger man, that he 


_ might set it to music himself. Franchetti, who did not 


agree with him, pointed out what he considered several 
faults, and specifying particularly the now famous “Letter” 
number for Cavaradossi in the last act, demanded: “What 
would you do with a text like that, maestro? Would you 
attempt to set it as a recitative and aria, a straight canti- 
lena, or what?” “Oh,” replied Verdi, with a quiet smile,” 
“T should just write some music for it.” And that’s what 
he did throughout his long life, bless him! He wrote 
music, and though his older tunes often sound trite and 
conventional nowadays, there is aiways a freshness and life 











Program Making 


There is a type of song, like “Suwanee River,” “Old 
Black Joe,” “My Old Kentucky Home” and “Believe 
Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms,” that is 
perhaps best described by the publishers as heart songs 
or home songs. Simple, melodious, sentimental, if you 
will, they are saved from bathos and banality by a 
naive tenderness and sincerity that give them a certain 
deathless charm. Without being either art or folk- 
songs, without consciously trying to create an atmos- 
phere or depict any national traits, making no appeal to 
the intellect or to the sense, but only to those natural 
feelings that brim in every human heart, they reflect 
the background of the people so truthfully, are so in- 
terwoven with the tears and laughter of their youth, 
that their very names awaken memories of home and 
country even deeper and more sacred than those evoked 
by purely national airs. . : 

Occasionally these songs find their way to a recital 
program; and when this happens, the artist usually 
either apologizes or else hoasts of his bravery in daring 
to bring before a concert audience this semi-popular 
music that has been familiar to them from childhood. 
But why the necessity for either courage or apologies ? 
So far, these songs haye outlasted all the more pre- 
tentious ones that have followed in their wake, and will 
probably continue to be sung many years from now, 
when our so called art songs, still more or less of 
mushroom growth, will doubtless be forgotten. More- 
over, they have a more definite place on a program than 
the latter, for being the spontaneous and direct ex- 
pression of emotions that are both natural and sincere, 
they contain that element of truth that makes them 
akin to the highest art. 

And any way, even concert audiences are first of all 
mere people, who, indeed, are only too glad to put aside 
for a moment their musical erudition and welcome 
these simple tunes and sentiments that have taken root 
in the very depths of their being and have for them 
the same sort of charm and beauty that lies in the loved 


features of an old friend. 
HENRIETTA «STRAUS. 








UNSOLICITED REMARKS ABOUT 


(Copyright, 1918, by the Musical Courier Co.) 
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in them that no otheg Italian has attained. And how they 


do show off (show up, too, sometimes) the singers! 
*-_* © * & 


Another good anecdote did W. J. H. relate that evening, 
though this one has nothing to do with Verdi or indeed 
with music. It was about the middle class Englishwoman, 
whose inherited religious principles had kept her away 
from the theatre well into the middle of her life, until a 
friend finally persuaded her to see “Anthony and Cleo- 
patra” on the plea that it was a classic of England’s im- 
mortal genius according with the strictest middle class 
tenets as fully as the prayer book itself. Be it said to her 
credit that she took to “Anthony and Cleopatra” like the 
proverbial =. to water. “Indeed yes,” said she, “it’s 
a very fine play, I’m sure, and so interesting—quite differ- 
ent from the home life of our dear Queen Victoria!” 

* 


Chatting another evening last week with Reginald de 
Koven, the subject of the Conservatoire orchestra came up 
and somebody commented upon the fact that, even in its 
greatest climaxes, it never seemed to produce that mag- 
nificently solid volume of tone to which our own best 
orchestras have accustomed us. Mr, De Koven had what 
] am sure is the correct explanation ready at once. “The 
reason for that,” said he, “is because they have never 
played anywhere except in their own little hall in the Con- 
servatoire; even with the strapontins pene little hinged 
seats attached to the end of a row of chairs, which let 
down so that the overflow of the audience sits right in the 
aisles) the hall seats only about eleven hundred, if I 
remember rightly, and the orchestral dynamics are ad- 
justed for that hall. If they gave us such a fortissimo 
in the Salle du Conservatoire as we often hear in Car- 
iegie Hall, the audience would be blown right out through 


se * * ® 
My own taste in music has always been decidedly eclectic 


! "| he windows with split eardrums.” 


‘ —perhaps my friends would prefer to call it rowdy. I 


admit to enjoying Mr. de Koven’s light opera classic, 
“Robin Hood,” heard at the right time and place, just as 
much as the Beethoven’s Fifth, in its time oat lace. Now 
I had always thought of Dr. F. Morris Class, physician and 
composer, as rather exclusively high-brow musically, and 
after Mr. de Koven left us, was very glad indeed to learn 
that he too shared my “low” tastes, for we are quite in 
accord on the value of “Robin Hood.” Further, I rejoiced 
to hear him describe “Over There” as the work of pure 
genius that it is. “The triumph of the tonic triad” I be- 
lieve he called it, and it is just that. Let any learned Mus. 
Doc. sit down and, employing such simple means, try to 
achieve the electrifying effect that Friar Cohan has at- 
tained. I always remember that the very first time I made 
the acquaintance of that musician of musicians, Leopold 
Godowsky, calling upon him in his Vienna home, he invited 
me to join his box party at the “Merry Widow” that even- 
ing, saying he had heard and enjoyed it I don’t remember 
how many times. I can think of a dozen—yea, a hundred 
—little artists who would improve so much in vision and 
execution if they could only take this lesson to heart! 
* 


It was Fred Vanderpool, the song writer, who, lunch- 
ing with the Bystander on the day following New York’s 
enormous and glorious victory celebration, remarked: 
‘Well, I suppose we might call this ‘The End of a Perfect 
Fray.” Byron Hacet. 









Music on My Shelves 


For the benefit of those singers who are looking for 
zood operatic arias that have escaped the well known 
collections, I have gathered together the names of some 
that might interest them and suit their purpose. For 
instance, for baritones and basses there is the air of 
the sonneur from “Patrie,” by Paladilhe, which is prac- 
tically never done, yet is big and brilliant in style and 
could easily be transposed to a lower key. Then there 
is the superb aria from Massenet’s “Thais,” “Voila 
Donc la Terrible Cité,” which, next to the “Vision 
Fugitive,” is probably the most grateful baritone air he 
has written. “Tristesse,” the baritone air from his 
“Grisélidis,” is very lovely and has been transposed for 
“Air de Marc-Antoine et Lettre,” from “Cléopatre,” 
from the same opera, has been transposed for baritone. 
Massenet has also written some shorter arias like the 
“Air de Marc-Antoine et Lettre,” from “Clépatre,” 
which is most effective, and the very short but very 
lovely arioso of Thésée from “Ariane,” also transposed 
for baritone. Then there is the big aria of the father, 
‘Voir Naitre un Enfant,” from Charpentier’s “Louise” ; 
the “Arioso de Benvenuto,” by Diaz; “Le Jour Tombe,” 
from “L’Attaque du Moulin,” by Bruneau; Malatesta’s 
air from Thomas’ “Francoise de Rimini,” and from 
“Prince Igor,” by Borodine, the air of Prince Igor and 
the airof Kontchak. 

For other voices there is a fine dramatic air of Cas- 
sandre from “La Prise de Troie,” by Berlioz, arranged 
in three keys for soprano, mezzo and contralto; an 
air of Leonora from Godard’s “Le Tasse” and the 
“Racconto di Maddalena” from Giordano’s “Andrea 
Chenier” are both very effective for lyric dramatic so- § 
prano. Other soprano airs, like “Les Diamants,” from 
Dukas’ “Ariane et Barbe-Bleu”; the seductive air of 
Chrysis from Camille Erlanger’s “Aphrodite,” “Je serai 
la,” and the reverie from Massenet’s “Esclarmonde,” 
are also fine. There is a splendid tenor air, the sevil- 
lana, in Spanish style, from that same composer’s “Don 
César de Bazan,” while the beautiful tenor aria, “Ces 
airs joyeux,” from Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue,” tas 
also been transposed for mezzo-soprano. The air of 
Pygmalion from Massenet’s “Galathée” and the pas- 
sionate air of Hérode from Massenet are splendid for 
contralto. HENRIETTA STRAUS. 








































ISEE THAT— 


Wassily Besekirsky has been appointed concertmaster of 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra. 

Harriet McConnell! will sing Mana-Zucca’s “Star of Gold” 
at the Maine Festival. 

Reinald Werrenrath svored in an all-English program. | 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra has played .to capacity 
houses on its tour, 

The November 14 concert of the School of Music and Arts 
“was the best ever.” 

Oliver Denton and Elias Breeskin are on tour with the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra. 

Dr. Elsenheimer appeared in a concert in the quadruple 
capacity of piano soloist, composer, ensemble player 
and accompanist. 

Daniel Mayer was in Detroit on November 12 with two 
of his artists, Florence Macbeth and Eugene Berton. 


Max Rosen was soloist with the New York Philharmonic 


Orchestra in Worcester, Springfield, Bridgeport, Provi- 
dence and New Haven. 

Mischa Levitski’s Aeolian Hall, New York, recital has 
been postponed to December 22. 

Arthur M. Abell says after the war the new French com- 
posers of opera will again appeal to the masses. 

Frances Nash devoted the time gained through engage- 
ments being cancelled on account of the epidemic to 
patriotic work. 

Lila Robeson and Charles Hart have been engaged for a 
Pittsburgh performance of the “Elijah.” 

Rudolph Reuter’s Chicago recital will be for the benefit of 
a French hospital. 

Clara Clemens has donated the late Mark Twain's home- 
stead for the use of soldiers of the artistic profes- 
sions, 

Frederick W. Vanderpool’s songs take wel! with audiences. 
Matja Niessen-Stone’s Aeolian Hall recita! was one of 
the most artistic ones given thus far this season. 
Anna Fitziu will make her first appearance this season 
with the Chicago Opera Association on Saturday 

evening in “Isabeau.” 

Richard Czerwonky discusses “Americanization” in this 
issue. 

Leo Ornstein thawed out a Brooklyn audience. 

Florence Easton and Francis Maclennan won much suc- 
cess in Western cities on a recent tour. 

Clarence Lucas, George Baklanoff and Maurice Aronson 
discuss Tschaikowsky’s orchestral work, operas and 
piano compositions in this week's issue. 

The famous baritone and teacher, Toto Cotogni, died re- 
cently at Rome, aged eighty-seven years. 

Luisa Tetrazinni gave a concert at Milan, October 6, for 
Italian war refugees. 

Concerts in San Francisco are still at. a standstill and 
4,000 men sang through influenza masks in Oakland. 

Mrs. Frederic Snyder, of St. Paul, Minn., entertained Olive 
Fremstad during the diva’s sojourn in that city. 

Hulda Lashanska’s dates were saved from the “flu.” 

A. A, van der Mark is in New York engaging artists for 
the 1919 Lockport Festival. 

The New York American offers $5,000 in prizes for a 
new national song. 

Fernando Carpi has gone under the management of Jules 
Daiber. 

Rosa Raisa has just returned from a successful season in 
Buenos Aires. 

Interest in “Romances en Costumes” grows daily. 

Providence heard its first orchestral concert in over a year. 

Winifred Byrd’s Duo-Art records were heard by an in- 
terested audience last week. 

M. Rabaud, the new permanent conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, made an impromptu debut at 
Symphony Hall on Victory Day. 

The MacDowell Symphony has resumed rehearsals, which 
will be held every Sunday morning at 10 o'clock, be- 
ginning December 1, at the Yorkville Casino, 210 East 
Eighty-sixth street, New York. 

Blanche da Costa will marry Warren C. Whitney, vice- 
president of the A. B Chase Company, in December. 

Marcel Chariier denies that he is connected in any way 
with Ritt’s “Allied Grand Opera Company.” 

Jacques Thibaud will be the soloist of the first pair of con- 
certs of the Cincinnati Orchestra. 

The Cincinnati Orchestra, led by Ysaye, moved to St. Ber- 
nard—just outside of Cincinnati—bag and baggage, 
and held their rehearsals in the town hall, unham- 
pered by the health authorities. 

James Huneker calls Ethel Leginska, Thelma Given and 
Winifred Byrd “these spunky little girls, these ‘live 
wires’ !” . 

Pierre Monteux has asked Helen Stanley and Raoul La- 
parra to give “A Musical Journey Through Spain” at 
the Theatre Vieux Colombier. 

Sigmund Spaeth remarked that “both by nature and by 
training” Sue Harvard is exceedingly well equipped 
for the concert stage. 


John McCormack, Maggie Teyte and Jacques Thibaud 
raised $75,000 for the United War Work campaign at 


the Metropolitan Opera House on November 12. 

Minnette Warren has exceptional business ability. 

Ivor Novello’s “Keep the Home Fires Burning” was in- 
terpolated by Frieda Hempel in a Metropolitan per- 
formance of “The Daughter of the Regiment. 

Rosa Ponselle made the most striking debut of years at 
the Metropolitan in “La Forza del Destino.” 

Alda, Ciccolini and Seidel will be the soloists of the sec- 
ond Biltmore Morning Musicale. : ad 

i is and Aurore la Croix were the soloists 
ww 8.77 Mandell Choral Club's mea ag in 


Brooklyn. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
a Rainbow of Color 


Interest in “Romances en Costumes” grows daily, and 
the latest inquiry regarding it pleads, “Do tell us all about 
the costumes!” These have been touched upon in a gen- 
eral way from time to time; but who could guess from 
such bare hints that the Spanish girl—with her black lace 
mantilla, and her yellow and red beribboned castanets, both 
straight from Spain—appears in a dress of flame colored 
satin, half hidden by a turquoise shawl, hand embroidered 
in red and yellow poppies, with long silk hand woven 
fringer Red kid high heeled slippers with flashing studded 
buckles and turquoise stockings complete her wardrobe, 
unless you want to count the large pearled comb in her 
shining hair, and the heavy dark earrings that match her 
eyes! But see—she waves a gay farewell as she makes 
way for the French marquis. 

He is equally richly garbed, but with perhaps a little 
more subtlety in the combination of colors. For he has 
chosen a coat of dull gold toned satin brocade, a waist- 
coat of pale blue satin, embroidered in the lightest of flesh 
tints, with here and there a darker shading, knee breeches 
of delicate lavender satin, and gold stockings to match his 
coat. Cream colered genuine lace decorates the ruff at his 
neck and edges the slecves of his coat; and black slippers 
with large cut steel buckles, black ribbon on his white 


“Romances en Costumes,” 








ROGER DE BRUYN, 


As an 


MERCED DE PINA, 
Abruzzi peasant. As Peter Pan, 

wig and on his lorgnon around his neck, and on the hand- 
some heavy fob dangling from his pocket, lend the start- 
ling contrasting touches that only a marquis could carry. 
A black Empire hat, white kid gloves and a wonderful, 
utterly useless, real lace handkerchief complete the glory 
of this “Exquisite.” 

But in due course artificial splendor ever makes way for 
the true things.of life, and as he disappears, into view 
springs Peter Pan, fresh from the forest. As he ap- 
preaches, you can hear the-clear though slight call ot his 
pipe, which he always carries hung from his shoulder by 
a strong green grass. It seems to be fashioned of bamboo 
reed, but what it really is made of is known only to Peter 
Pan and the Fairy Queen who presented it to him with her 
own hands, He is a merry figure, garbed in the nut browns 
and tree greens of nature’s own realms. On his short 
curly hair sits a jaunty pointed hat of soft brown leather, 
pierced at a saucy angle with a bright green quill. His 
ragged underwaist of white, at neck and elbow, peeps 
through his close breasted coat of tapestried leaves. The 
frayed edge of his short trousers stand out clearly against 
his bright green stockings. These are crossed ll the way 
wp with the brown bands of his soft kid sandals, which 
exactly match his hat. A broad brown leather belt zirds 
his waist. Loosely fastened to it is a bright, brass ringed 
sheath—therein a dagger, both dangerous and friendly, 
according to your faith! 

And now he passes on his way, leaving the field to the 
Italian Abruzzi peasant, who also, in roaming the meadows, 
has gathered a love for browns and greens. He strikes 
a gaudier note that our elf-man, however. From under 
the short green streamers of his odd stiff brimmed, large 
crowned hat boldly sticks a vivid red feather. Against 
the broad collar of his white shirt rests a startling red 
silk tie, and his brown velvet breeches and vest are brass 
buttoned and edged with red. Across his waist flares a 
wice red silk sash, hanging to one side in ends barely 
longer than the heavy, dull green velvet corduroy jacket 
that covers them. Bright red stockings convince you sf his 
gaiety and dusty tan shoes tell their own tale of the inany 
miles our peasant has tramped to reach you. On his way 
he has picked up a tunny knotted stick, and with his 
curious, angry looking knife he whittles the end into a 
fancy top as he sings—to save time, for soon he makes a 
hasty exit before the prim dignity to which only true Colo- 
nists can lend charm. 

And now we witaess the quieter tones. that belong with 
®race, repose and stateliness. Not too quiet, though. 
Youth will out, even ‘through the accumulated repression 
of generations, ‘and look—the maid’s demure costume is 
relieved by a bold splash of color! Her gown is of soft 
white ground figured in Alice blue and edged at neck, 
sleeye and ruffles with Alice blue satin. Her stovepipe hat 
of the samé goods .is trimmed with one waving Alice blue 
plume tipped with orange! A black velvet ribbon at either 
side ties under er chin, to keep in place the fascinating 
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little curls that frame her face; and over her shoulders is 
draped a queer shaped wrap of changeable orange satin. 
From the edge of her little vanity bag peeps a touch of 
the same shade. Long white lace gloves cover her arms, 
and black flat heeled one strapped slippers with tiny fancy 
buttons make a sharp contrast with her blue stockings. 
This maid is sociable and gracious withal, and as she enters 
you will see her leaning lightly on the arm of a true gal- 
lant. A high, awkward, fuzzy gray hat accentuates his 
height, a choky white stock with a broad black satin tie 
emplasizes his broad chest, and the pale blue of his figured 
satin waistcoat, the gray of his long, narrow trousers, the 
rich but subdued plum tone of his square angled coat per- 
fectly accord with the lighter shades of his lady’s costume. 
He contributes his touch of joyousness by the flower in 
his buttonhole and the bright, stiff nosegay that he carries 
in his hand. He too wears black shoes, but they have 
neither strap, lacing nor buttons! It is a mystery how he 
gets into them, until you look closely to discover a piece 
of rubber set in on either side which gives to the foot as 
you push it in, Clumsy, you think, and yet see how lightly 
he trips a minuet with his companion as the curtain drops. 

The end? Sooner or later every rainbow scatters. And 
that is what “Romances en Costumes” is—a wealth of color 
that can only be gathered from the sun’s own rays shining 
through the drops of crystal showers—a fleeting rainbow 
that inelts into a beautiful jul memory! 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Beddoe, Mabel—Jersey City, N. J., November 22. 

Brown, Eddy—Sioux City, Minn., December 17; St. 
Paul, Minn., December 19; Minneapolis, Minn., De- 
cember 20. 

Case, Anna—Montreal, Can., December to. 

Courboin, Charles—Grand Rapids, Mich., December 13. 

Cortot, Alfred—Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, December 6 and 7. 

Gates, Lucy—Kansas City, Mo., November 26. 

Garrison, Mabel—Chicago, I1l., November 24; St. Louis, 
Mo., November 26; St. Joseph, Mo., November 27; 
Joplin, Mo., December 2; San Antonio, Tex., De- 
cember 6; Houston, Tex., December 7. 

Godowsky, Leopold—Ann Arbor, Mich., December 16. 

Guilbert, Yvette—Pittsburgh, Pa., November 29. 

Hackett, Arthur—Pittsburgh, Pa., December 5; Spring- 
field, Ill, December 9. 

Heifetz, Jascha—Pittsburgh, Pa., December 9. 

Hinkle, Florence—lLancaster, Pa., November 22; Man- 
chester, Pa., December 3; New York City, Decem- 
ber 12. 


Levitzki, Mischa—Galesburg, I1]., November 25; Cleve- 


land, Ohio, November 29; Chicago, IIL, December 
1; Detroit, Mich., December to. 
Matzenauer, Margaret—With New York Symphony 


Orchestra, Cleveland, Ohio, November 22. 
Méré, Yolanda—Kansas City, Mo., November 26. 
Middleton, Arthur—Denver, Col., December 2. 
Renard, Rosita—Pittsburgh, Pa., December 5. 
Reynolds, Clarence—Denver, Col., December 19. 
Werrenrath, Reinald—Superior, Wis. November 22; 
Winnipeg, Man., November 25; Minneapolis, Minn., 
November 27; New York City, December 3; Punx- 
sutawny, Pa., December 4; Uniontown, Pa., De- 
cember 6; Scranton, Pa., December 9. 


Dinner for Ysaye and Elman 


After their joint violin recital in the Hippodrome last 
Sunday night, November 17, Eugen Ysaye and Mischa 
Elman were entertained at supper in the music room in *" 
Biltmore Hotel by R. F. Pearce of London, England, 
man of large business interests, who is a great lover of 
music. Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. R. E. 
Johnston, Mr. and Mrs, Louis Mann, Mr. and Mrs, Wil- 
liam Grossman, Mr. and Mrs. Saul Elman, Miss Minna 
Elman, Gabriel Ysaye, Mme. Ganna Walska, Jean Cooper, 
Mme. Alys Larreyne, Lydia Lindgren, Florence Walton, 
Lulu and Minnie Breid, Mr. Sloane, H. S. Wilcox, Sam 
Franko and many others. 
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are now holding auditions for their 
winter concert series. All those de- 
siring to perform, and all composers 
who wish hearings, kindly communi- 
cate at once with the Chairman of the 
Program Committee, 


RHEA SILBERTA 
412 West 148th Street, | New York 
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Dambois’ New York Recital, November 28 


A wire from the Central Concert Company, of Detroit, 
received by Loudon Charlton, the New York manager, 
reads: “Dambois a great success. Book him again for 
next season.” It is self evident, when such hearty endorse- 
ments are forthcoming, that the art of this cellist has 





MAURICE DAMBOIS, 
Cellist. 


reached the public and touched the hidden springs of ap- 
preciation. 

The recent success of Mr. Dambois’ New York recital 
has justified him in preparing a program for a second 
recital, which will take place in Aeolian Hall on November 
28 (Thanksgiving evening). It is of interest that the open- 
ing number en his program will be the cello sonata, op. 19, 
by Rachmaninoff, coming as it does at a time when the 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


great Russian composer has just arrived on our shores. 
T he remainder of the program includes the concerto in A 
minor by Saint-Saéns; aria, Bach; minuet, Rameau; 


andante, Haydn; allegro con brio, Guerini-Salmon; 
“Elegie,” Faure; “Serenade Espagnole,” Glazounov, and 


two compositions by Dambois himself, a berceuse and 
dance. 

Mr. Dambois’ latest work, a trio for voice, piano and 
viclin or cello, with words by Eugen Ysaye, dedicated to 
Helen Stanley and Jacques Thibaud, will have its first 
hearing at Lancaster, Pa., at the joint recital in that city 
of Mme. Stanley and Mr. Thibaud. 


Winifred Byrd’s Duo-Art Records 


On Friday afternoon, November 8, an interesting pro- 
gram was heard by a good sized audience in the Duo-Art 
auditorium, Aeolian Hall. 

The principal feature of the program was the repro- 
ductions of several selections recently made by Winifred 
Byrd, that dainty but powerful mistress of the keyboard. 
These included “Meditation” from “Thais,” Massenet; 
“Ronde d’Amour,” Niccolo van Westerhout, and two 
Chopin preludes, op. 28, numbers 1 and 23. 

The pianist also appeared in person and excited intense 
interest through her playing of a concert study by Baer- 
man; “On the Wings of Song,” Mendelssohn-Liszt ; 
“Dance of the Gnomes,” Liszt; prelude, Rachmaninoff ; 
and “La Campanella,” Liszt. After hearing the pianist 
and then her records, one instantly recognized the value 
of the Duo-Art pianola in the talentless home. 


Rosa Raisa’s Return 


Rosa Raisa, the great dramatic soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, has just returned from a successful 
season at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, where she ap- 
reared during the summer season in such operas of her 
repertoire as “Aida,” “Falstaff,” “Ballo in Maschera,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and the title role of “Norma,” 
which opera was specially revived for her exceptional and 


© Mishkin, N.Y. 
ROSA RAISA, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


gifted vocal talents. She toured for four weeks in Brazil, 
appearing in Seo Paulo, Pernambuco and Rio de Janeiro. 

Rosa Raisa sprang into sudden prominence during the 
Chicago Opera Association’s New York visit last season 
and achieved tremendous success in three concerts in one 
week given at the Hippodrome and Carnegie Hall to 
packed audiences. Owing to her delayed arrival from 
South America the extensive tour of twenty-two concerts 
which was booked for her was postponed until spring, 
when she will make a transcontinental tour from March 
until June. 

In Chicago she will appear in such revivals of operas 
as “The Jewess,” “Norma,” “Don Carlos” and “Otello” 
and will create the title role in Mascagni’s newest work, 
“Le Maschere,” which will also be given at the Lexington 
Theatre during the company’s visit of four weeks’ season 
in the month of February. On the steamer were also 
Giacomo Rimini, Italian baritone of the Chicago Opera 
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Mortimer Kaphan in Red Cross Benefit 


The Kismet Red Cross Auxiliary presented Mortimer 
Kaphan in realistic portrayals of Charles Dickens’ char- 
acters at a benefit entertainment in Kismet Temple, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on Tuesday evening, November 12, before 4 
very large and interested audience. 

The program opened with illustrated views from the 
life and works of Dickens. 

Mr. Kaphan followed with his unique and highly inter- 
esting portrayals of the following Dickens’ characters : 
Wilkins Micawber, the grandfather in “Old Curiosity 
Shop.” Uriah Heep and Fagin, in “Oliver Twist.” 

His fine work was greatly appreciated by the large au- 
dience, who recalled him many times. Others who ap- 
peared were Halle De Young, soprano, and the Kismet 
Temple Band. 

A Sign of Popularity 

It does not often happen in leading concert halls that 
audiences give vent to their feelings before a composition 
is heard. Fay Foster's “The Americans Come!” is now 
being sung so frequently at recitals, either as a regular 
number or as an encore, that people have become so well 
acquainted with the composition with the result that many 
cannot restrain themselves when hearing the introductory 
bars played. 
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nora, with whom he is in love. Her father, the Marquis of Cala- 
trava, has higher intentions for his daughter, and Donna Leonora 
plans an escape with him. The marquis surprises them at the 
critical moment, and Don Alvaro, who, to quiet any suspicion con- 
cerning the honor of Leonora, throws his pistol to the floor in 
submission to the father’s will. Unfortunately, the pistol goes 
off and mortally wounds the marquis. Leonora, horror stricken, 
embraces her dying father, who invokes a curse upon her. 

The second act begins in a village inn of Hernacuelos. Don 
Carlo, the brother of Tecan, is traveling in disguise as a student, 
seeking vengeance upon the murderer of his father. Donna Leo- 
nora, in male attire, comes upon the scene. During supper Leonora 
discovers the identity of her brother, and, escaping, secks refuge 
in a monastery, where she confesses all to the abbot, who allows 
her to spend the remainder of her days in a cave. That she may 
be protected from intrusion the abbot calls his friars about him 
and warns them not to approach the cave under penalty of being 
cursed 


The third act reveals Don Alvaro as a soldier in Italy, enlisted 
under an assumed name. It is night. He hears cries for help, 
und saves the life of a fellow soldier, who turns out to be none 


other than Don Carlo, also under a false name, The incident causes 
a sworn friendship and they go to battle side by side. Don Alvaro 
is, supposedly, mortally wounded, whereupon he confides a valise 
to bis comrade, Making him swear to destroy a certain bundle of 
letters, unopened, in the event of his death. Don Carlo broods over 
the valise; suspicions have arisen, but he is bound by honor not to 
read the letters. Suddenly he discovers, among the other contents 
of the bag, a picture of his sister. At the moment the surgeon 
enters and predicts the recovery of Don Alvaro, and Don Carlo 
rejoices in the hope that he may still avenge his father’s blood. 
The scene changes to an encampment where Spanish and Italian 
soldiers are gathered. Don Alvaro enters with Don Carlo, who tells 
him his true name and reproaches him with the murder of his 
father. Don Aivaro argues moderation, friendship and the heavy 
force of fate, but he is compelled to fight. After the duel Don 
Alvaro swears that he will end his life in a cloister, for he thinks 
that he has killed his former comrade, 

The last act presents a suburb of Hernacuelos and Don Alvaro 
in his garb of a monk. Don Carlo arrives, fully recovered, hunts 
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out his opponent whom he has been seeking for four years, chal- 
lenges hin and offers him two swords. Don Alvaro demurs; he 
has taken vows, the grievance is largely imaginary, it is better to 
submit to fate. But Don Carlo taunts and insults him until, ie ~ 4 
with rage, the monk accepts the challenge and seizes a sword. 

go forth, amid thunder and lightni to fight. They select the 
cursed spot before Leonora’s cave. m Carlo falls, and, dying, 
desires to confess. Alvaro, being cursed, is unable to bless him. 
Leonora rushes out in alarm, rings a bell for help, sees her wounded 
brother and throws her arms around him. He recognizes her and 
stabs her to the heart. Don Alvaro, in despair at the loss of his 
love, throws himself from the rocks, as the monks, singing the 
Miserere, arrive. 


“Madama Butterfly,” Tuesday, November 12 


Magnificently gowned as Miss Columbia, Geraldine 
Farrar opened the eleventh season of grand opera at the 
Academy of Music. Brooklyn, on Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 12, with thrilling renditions of “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” “The Marseillaise” and “God Save the King.” 

Puccini’s Japanese lyric tragedy, “Madama Butterfly,” 
was an auspicious selection for the opening night, the cast 
including Geraldine Farrar, Rita Fornia, Paul Althouse 
and Giuseppe de Luca. 

Geraldine Farrar, gave her usual splendid portrayal of 
the loyal and pathetic little Japanese wife. Miss Farrar 
was called before the footlights innumerable times to 
acknowledge the applause and flowers which were show- 
ered upon her. Paul Althouse’s delineation of the char- 
acter of Pinkerton was most effective both vocally and 
histrionically. Giuseppe de Luca, also, was in excellent 
voice, and again proved an effective Sharpless. Rita 
Fornia was a faithful and sympathetic Suzuki. The re- 
mainder of the cast was fully up to the Metropolitan stan- 
dard ot efficiency. Roberto Moranzoni conducted. 

jatense enthusiasm was displayed by the audience, which 
included many officers of the American and Allied nations, 
as well as many persons prominent in the musical, social 
and business world of Brooklyn. 


A Tuneful “Aida” 


Mellifluous in every sense of the word was the “Aida” 
performance on Wednesday evening, November 13, under 
the able and resourceful guidance of Roberto Moranzoni. 
The orchestra was a thing of rare tonal beauty. 

Interest centered on the new tenor, Giulio Crimi, a fine 
figure of a man, with bearing and general demeanor in 
line with his impressive physique. A trifle nervous at first, 
he did his “Celeste Aida” without at once revealing his 
full gifts, but it was not long before he disclosed the 
reasons why Chicago looked upon him as one of the best 
tenors ever heard there. The Crimi voice has youthful 
fire and force, and its possessor is not afraid to let it ring 
forth vibrantly when the music calls for passionate ex- 
pression. But he-knows how to woo the ear, too, with 
softer sound, and whether in plentiful or restrained vocal 
flow, he never loses control of his voice and his voice 
never loses its rich and mellow quality. His high tones 
are ringing and powerful. His medium register is par- 
ticularly agreeable. As an actor, Crimi exhibited knowl- 
edge and temperament. His Radames created a stciking 
impression altogether, and he was cheered by the Italians 
in the audience and applauded demonstratively by the rest 


‘4 


of the house. He will gain a large, admiring and devoted 


following here. 

Claudia Muzio’s return as Aida was a most welcome 
happening. This young singer, with her warm voice full 
of feeling, her impulsive acting, and her prepossessing ap- 
pearance, has made herself a genuine favorite in New 
York, and the tribute of affection she received from the 


hearers established that point beyond any doubt. Her Aida‘ 


impersonation is an imaginative and pictorial one, and her 
singing follows faithfully all the emotional values of the 
music. Her voice has taken on volume and mellifluous- 
ness in the past year and now must be regarded as one 
of the leading soprano organs of the world. No one could 
do more intense.or effective vocalism than Mlle. Muzio 
presented in the Nile scene. The tenor rose to her exalted 
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tervor, and the result was an ovation for both such as the 
Metropolitan rarely has witnessed. 

Louise Homer was a statuesque and very much in ear- 
nest Amneris, Adamo Didur did Ramfis sonorously, Marie 
Sundelius was the sweet voiced and admirably rhythmed 
Priestess, Louis d’Angelo essayed the King, Pietro Audisio 
was the Messenger. 

A separate paragraph for Thomas Chalmers, who was 
called in at the eleventh hour and rendered an Amonasro 
limned with power and “punch,” as saying goes. 


Chalmers’ magnificent weet taps upto expectations and 
the Nile 


he Sang his entrance. scene ich a 
manner as to Win a pi Bey personal rian 3 
“Daughter of the Regiment,” November 14 

Maria, in the “Daughter of the Regiment”—one of her 
best roles—served to introduce Frieda Hempel anew to 
Metropolitan audiences. Miss Hempel was in splendid 
voice and sang with all the vocal perfection which has 
long made her a Metropolitan favorite. The part affords 
her every opportunity to exhibit her talents as a comedi- 
enne an she was more vivacious and playful ithan before. 
In the aria scene of the last act, after interpolating the 
expected Prech variations. she surprised everybody by 
singing Ivor Novello’s “Keep the Home Fires Burning” 
for an encore. This made a tremendous hit with the audi- 
ence, which insisted upon an immediate repetition. The 
interest and applause which followed Miss Hempel 
throughout the evening, at every opportunity, proved how 
glad the audience was to welcome her once more. 

The rest of the cast showed the familiar figures of Fer- 
nando Carpi as Tonio, who demonstrated afresh that he 
is one of the best light tenors of the day; Antonio Scotti, 
who gave his inimitable porta of Sergeant Sulpizio; 
and Kathleen Howard, as the Marchioness. Gennaro Papi, 
the conductor, did not fail to emphasize the sparkling 
measures of the score. 


“Thais,” Saturday, November 16 (Matinee) 


A very large and demonstrative audience attended the 
performance of Massenet’s “Thais” on Saturday afternoon, 
November 16. 

Geraldine Farrar, who sang the title role, appearing for 
the first time this season, showed marked signs of vocal 
weakness, perhaps caused by indisposition. Robert 
Couzinou as Athanael made a favorable impression, 
rendering the role effectively. He was the recipient of 
much sincere applause. .The outstanding artist was 
Rafaelo Diaz, who was in excellent voice, and who por- 
trayed the role of Nicias with distinction. His work was 
admired, and he received the universal plaudits of the 
audience. 

The other artists were: Leon Rothier as Palemon, 
Raymonde Delaunois as Crobyle, Minnie Egener as 
Myrtale, Sophie Braslau as Albine, and Vincenzo 
Reschiglian, a servant. Pierre Monteux conducted, and it 
is needless to say, produced many artistic effects. Rosina 
Galli, Giuseppe Bonfiglio, and the corps de ballet were 
admired in the incidental divertisements. 


Double Bill, Saturday, November 16 (Evening) 


The immortal twins of opera, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
‘I Pagliacci,” at the first popular performance of the sea- 
3on served to introduce.several prime favorites. Florence 
Easton was the Santuzza of the first opera, repeating her 
splendid characterization of last season and again win- 
ning the plaudits of both public and critics alike. Miss 
Easton’s singing and acting in this role can only be de- 
scribed as superb. She is the best Santuzza the Metropoli- 
tan has had for years and has no superior in this role on 
the stage today. Paul Althouse appeared as Turiddu, 
one of his best roles, Mr. Althouse was in prime vocal 
shape on his first appearance of the season and delivered 
the dramatic music of the part with force and intelli- 
gence. His acting has improved steadily and he gave a 
most convincing portrayal of the role a Be evening. 

Thomas Chalmers—new to the part of Alfio at the 
Metropolitan unless mory deceives us—was thoroughly 
convincing as Alfio. Mr. Chalmers’ voice is now in 
markedly better condition than it was last season and he 
is an artist in whatever part he undertakes. 

Flora Perini as Lola and Marie Mattfeld as Lucia com- 
pleted a uniformly excellent cast. Moranzoni conducted 
both operas with the vigor and fire which characterizes 
all his work. 

Claudia Muzio was the Nedda of “I Pagliacci.” Miss 
Muzio’s splendid singing and acting has so thoroughly 
established her as a favorite at the Metropolitan that her 
work as’ Nedda requires no extended notice here. That 
she was much to the taste of the audience was evident 
from the hearty applause. Morgan Kingston as Canio 
proved afresh what a valuable addition he is to the com- 
pany. Mr. Kingston’s splendid voice was at its best and 
his acting left little to be desired. Antonio Scotti was as 
ever the Tonio of Tonios. Angelo Bada and Mario Lau- 
renti sang the minor roles.. All in all, it was an evening 
of distinct artistic achievement, one that breathed fresh 
life into these gripping little Italian tragedies. 


Rialto and Rivoli Music 


__For the first time in the history of the institutions, an 
identical musical and pictorial program will be presented 
simultaneously at The Rivoli and The Rialto this week, on 
the occasion of the first showing in America of the new 
government war film, “Under Four Flags,” The overture 
at both theatres will be the “American Festival March,” 
composed by Hugo Riesenfeld and conducted by him at 
The Rialto. Erno Rapee wil! lead the orchestra at The 
Rivoli, The music accompanying “Under Four Flags” was 
pevoored by Mr. Rothapfel, assisted by Mr. Riesenfeld and 
is staff. 
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SECRETARY BAKER LAUDS MUSIC 


There is to he a “National Victory Sing” held all 
over the country at a given hour, on Thanksgiving 
Day, under the auspices of the 7,000,000 members of 
the National Council of Women. The entire nation 
is asked to join in singing “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” at the same hour—four o'clock p. m. Eastern 
time. Secretary of War Baker has sent the follow- 
ing message to the National Committee, of which Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw is honorary chairman: 


_ _War_ Department, 

Washington, November 14, 1918. 
In battle, rest billet, wherever our soldiers abroad gather, 
they sing. Music swells from their hearts because their 
soul is in their work. _It is peculiarly fitting, therefore 
that we at home, on this om day of not only nationa’ 
but universal thanksgiving, should unite in a hymn of trib- 
ute and gratitude, alike for their bravery and for the bless- 
ings it brought, I Sincerely trust that the plan to have 
in each community on November 28, in connection with serv- 
ices of prayer and worship, a victory sing may commend 

itself to spont pp | among the people. 
Newton D. Baker, 





In New York a formal celebration will be held at 
Madison Square Garden, with prominent speakers, 
song leaders, band music, community choruses, etc. 











WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


Julia Henry Recital, November 12 


Herald 
Her lack of dramatic percep- 
tion made her rendering of some 
of Dvorak’s songs uninteresting. 


Sun 
Her intelligence imparted in- 
terest to her delivery. 


Sun 
Her delivery of Duparc’s “Au 
pays ou se fait la guerre” was 
especially noteworthy. 


un 

In such lyrics as “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me,” by Dvor- 
ak, the singer was at her best 
in the expression of sentiment. 


New York Chamber Music Society, November 12 
Evening Sun 


Juon, Belgian or a Swiss or 
something. 


Leo Ornstein Recital, November 12 


er 
Nor is her style suited to such 
lyrical compositions as those of 
Dupare. . . . 
: Tribune 
Especially in songs by Dvorak 
she was too often explosive. 


Herald 
Paul Juon is said to be a 
Russian. 


Evening Post 
In the “Kreisleriana,” Orn- 
stein’s interpretative art achieved 
a triumph. Z 
Times 
The audience pounded fran- 
tic palms. 


Tribune 

Ornstein cooed as gently -as 

any sucking dove. 
~ Tribune ; 

In fact, he cooed in Busoni’s 
Bach transcription. 
imes 

The most attractive numbers 

were those in “Kreisleriana,” 
charming miniatures. 


Times 
In Liszt's gy com waltz 
Ornstein set the blood tingling 
with his stormy attack and sus- 
tained bravura, 


The Chopin waltzes evoked 
just the fragile, perfumed charm 
of a Paris salon under Louis 
Philippe. The berceuse had en- 
chanting tenderness. Passion 
and glorious color were in the 
G minor ballade. 

Tribu 





ne 

In the “Kreisleriana” the pi- 
anist made his instrument say 
many beautiful things in a beau- 
tiful if somewhat  supersenti- 
mental way. 


; Herald 
By the time he had afnbled 
through the “Kreisleriana,” he 
almost had his audience asleep. 
Herald 
The program, as a whole, met 
with a chilling reception from 
the audience. — 
Times 
Ornstein roared as gently as a 
sucking dove. _ 


Times | é 

He even cooed in his own 

prelude. ‘ 
Evening Post f 

The Schumann “Kreisleriana” 
might as well have been omitted. 
It is of interest only in the 
final numbers, 


Tribune 
What he did with Liszt's 
“Mephisto Waltz” we do not 
know. Nor does it signify. 


Herald 
As for the Chopin numbers, 
including the berceuse, the valses, 
the ballade in G minor, it was 
sad to hear such a pedestrian, 
halting rendering of pieces 
which are of the very essence 
of music and_ loveliness, 
Evening J 
The pianist’s notion of the 
“Kreisleriana” was a distortion 
of what Schumann had in mind 
and in heart, executed through 
blurred melodic outlines, rock- 
ing- horse rubato and _ sharp 
edged dynamic shadings. 








Blanche da Costa Engaged 


Blanche da Costa, soprano, who has ‘recently appeared 
with the Society of American Singers at the Park Theatre, 
New York, is engaged to Warren C. Whitney, vice-presi- 
dent of the A. B. Chase Co. The wedding is to take place 
in December and the young couple will reside in New 
Orleans, where Mr. Whitney is stationed as district di- 
rector of the Commission on War Training Camp Activi- 
ties. 





BerGmen Pupil Plays for Duo-Art 


Eleanor Shaw, a gifted young pianist and accompanist 
from the West, has recently been making several records 
for the Duo-Art. Miss Shaw has been studying piano with 
Ernesto Bertimen, and accompanying with Frank La Forge 
for the past three years. She is well known in the West, 
where she has appeared often in concerts and recitals. At 
present Miss Shaw is busy teaching in New York City, and 


OPPORTUNITIES 


LARGE, LIGHT STUDIO, can be used 
for teaching. Handsomely furnished, 
grand piano. Exceptional opportunity for 
society rehearsals or club meetings. Part 
time, day or evening. Room 849-50, 
Carnegie Ha!l, New York City. 


SUBLET OF BEAUTIFUL DUPLEX 
STUDIO APARTMENT.—Studio 23 it. 
by 28 ft. and two stories high; 3 Master 
Bedrooms, 2 Maid’s Rooms, Kitchen, 
Butler’s Pantry, Dining Room and two 
bathrooms, all one story in height and 
having southern exposure. Only vacant 
apartment in house. Rent reasonable. 
Apply Superintendent, 257 West 86th 
Street, or Payson McL. Merrill Co., 9 
E, 44th Street, New York. 











MUSICAL COURIER 


eo Bersimen has often spoken highly of her musical 
al ‘ 

Five new artist-pupils from the La Forge-Bertmen stu- 
dios will appear in recital in November, when a very in- 
teresting program made up of classic and modern piano 
works will be presented. 





THE FOUNTAINE GUARNERIUS 
By E..N. Doring, Jr. 
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There are a number of fine Guarnerius violins in 
America. Among them is the one owned by Thelma 
Given and used at her opening concert at Carnegie 
Hall, which immediately placed her among the first 
rank of American violinists. It is one of exceptional 
merits; a fine healthy specimen, dated 1738, in excellent 
state of preservation, and possessing a beautiful tone 
quality, which was freely commented upon at the art- 
ist’s debut. 

George Hart in his well known book, “The Violin, 
Its Famous Makers and Their Imitators,” places the 
work of Joseph Guarnerius del Gesu in three periods, 
saying that this separation of Guarnerius’ work into 
defined groups had been previously made by M. Fetis, 
probably under the guidance of J. B. Vuillaume. The 
violin, therefore, being dated 1738, falls in the second 
period, about which he says: 
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The second epoch has. given us some of the finest speci of 
the art of violin making. In these culminate the most exquisite 
finish, a thoroughly artistic and original form and the most hand- 
some material. In some cases the lustre of the wood of the backs, 
set in its casing of deep amber, that unrivaled varnish, may be 
likened to the effect produced by the setting summer sun on cloud 

wave.... 

Among the illustrations of fine violins in the work 
there is one of this particular instrument, with the no- 
tation, “Late A. Fountaine, Esq.” In Section XIII, 
“The Violin and Its Votaries,” Hart says: 

. +» Later, Andrew Fountaine, of Narford Hall, Norfolk, be- 
came the owner of several fine Italian instruments and made him- 
self better acquainted with the subject, perhaps, than any amateur 
of his time. . . . The Guarneri violins that he possessed were of 
very high class. . . . 

When the violin in reference to which I write was 
later sold, it naturally retained the name of the famous 
collector, Fountaine, and by that name it will doubtless 
always be known. Purchased from Mr. Hart some 
years ago by a prominent New York violinist, it was 
later sold, through John Friedrich & Brother, the well 
known dealers in fine violins, of 279 Fifth avenue, New 
York, to a collector of fine violins, and again sold by 
them in 1915 to Miss Given. 

Miss Given has refused several handsome offers for 
the instrument, and in doing so showed good judg- 
ment, as instruments of the class cannot help but keep 
increasing in value as time goes on. While on the sub- 
ject, the firm above mentioned has at the present time 
the sale of another very fine Joseph Guarnerius del 
Gesu violin, one of the best in the country, not to men- 
tion several exceptionally fine Stradivari violins, and 
many of lesser value. 


Soder-Hueck Studio News 


Word is received that George Reimherr, the well known 
American tenor now at the Central Officers Training Camp 
at Camp Gordon, Georgia, sang in Atlanta, November 10. 
His beautiful voice and finished vocal art of song rendi- 
tion met with such success that he was immediately en- 
gaged for another concert at Atlanta on November 24. 

Dorothy Beach, the mezzo contralto, sang at a victory 
celebration at Barnard College, New York, November 15, 
her beautiful rich voice showing to best advantage in 
Fay Foster’s “The Americans Come.” 


Music at the Strand 


This week ithe Strand Theatre is presenting the fifth act 
from “Faust,” with Alys Michot as Marguerite, Ralph 
Erolle as Faust, and Yon Collignon as Mephistopheles. Mr. 
Collignon also appears on another part of the program 
singing Oley Speak’s new patriotic song, “When the Boys 
Come Home.” The symphony orchestra plays selections 
from “La Boheme.” Carl Edouarde is conducting. 


A. A. van de Mark in New York 


A. A. van de Mark, general managey of the Lockport 
American Music Festival Association, has been in New 
York the last two weeks cngaging artists for the 1919 
festival at Lockport. He has secured the co-operation of 
some of the best known native American artists. 


Charlier Not with Allied Opera Company 


Marcel Charlier, conductor of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, requests the Musicat Courier to announce that 
he knows absolutely nothing of any “Allied Grand Opera 
Company,” although Edward Ritt, who is supposed to have 
organized the affair, has announced him as conductor 


Rachmaninoff Signs with Ellis 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, the distinguished Russian com 
poser and pianist, now on a visit to the United States, has 
signed a contract with Charles A. Ellis, of Boston, for a 
series of appearances as pianist in this country during the 
present season. 




















Honestly, ; 


when it comes to Maud 
Powell there are mighty 
few left with the old 
idea that men play bet- 
ter than women. 


aaeuaent et 


At this time, 


more than ever, our best 
should be considered 
first. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


REINALD WERRENRATH SCORES AT THE 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY’S FOURTH CONCERT 


Eric Delamarter, Conductor, Shows Marked Progress in His Handling of the 
Orchestra—Graham Marr Gives Opening Program for Lake View Society— 
John O’Sullivan to Debut in “William Tell”—Agnes Lapham an 
Ambitious Pianist—Allen Spencer’s Recital— Notes 


Chicago, November 16, 1918. 
oloist at the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s fourth 
pair of concerts this week, Reinald Werrenrath scored a 
decided success. Mr. Werrenrath, no stranger here, has 
eldom sung better and everything he did disclosed the 
true artist that he is. The possessor of a baritone of large 


rare musicianship, skill and style, 


His 


compass and fine quality, 
Mr. Werrenrath delivers art that is indeed exquisite. 


rendition of the “Vision Fugitive” aria from “Herodiade” 
was the finest heard here in some time and the listeners 
were not slow to show the pleasure derived from his ad- 
mirable singing. Although the baritone put some excel- 
lent vocalism into the recitative and aria from Mozart's 
“Marriage of Figaro,” the number was less effective. A 
novelty was introduced in Daniel Gregory Mason's setting 
to five poems hy Witter Bynner, which he called “Five 
Russian Songs.” The intricacies of the songs were mere 
hild play in the hands of Werrenrath and a salient point 

his beautiful rendition was the purity of his diction. 
Many an artist could learn much by hearing this baritone 


artist should 
Werrenrath 


ing | as it should be sung. Such an 


whenever Mr. 


nglish 


be heard oftener here and 
comes again to Chicago he will undoubtedly meet with 
the same distinct success which was his on this occasion. 





At each concert Eric Delamarter shows marked progress 
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full descrip- 
ty, and mag- 











in his handling of the orchestra, as the orchestral num- 
bers as well as the accompaniment for the singer on this 
occasion evidenced. Weber’s overture to “Oberon” went 
well and for the most part the Beethoven F major sym- 
phony was given an effective reading; likewise the Sme- 
tana symphonic poem “The Moldau” was excellently de- 
livered. 
Lake View Society Presents Graham Marr 
At its opening program of the season the Lake View 
Musical Society presented Graham Marr, baritone, as as- 
sisting artist. This was the well known baritone’s first 
Chicago concert appearance, and he won much well de- 
served success in his singing of an interesting program of 
works by Durante, Scarlatti, Caldara, Mozart, Tully, 
Burodin, Grieg, Sidney Homer and Burleigh. 
American Conservatory Items 


Cookingham, a member of the American Con- 
left for France to engage in war recrea- 


Edna 
servatory faculty, 
tion work. 

The recital of Allen Spencer, given at the Playhouse, 
Tuesday afternoon, November 12, netted a handsome sum 
for the benefit of needy Franch musicians 

Clarence Loomis, of the American Conservatory piano 
faculty, who joined the colors some time ago, has arrived 
in France. 

The first pupils’ recital of the American Conservatory, 
Saturday, November 0, introduced a number of unusually 
talented students. Among these must first be mentioned 
Master John Weicher, who gave a fine rendition of the 
Paganini violin concerto. Almost equally good was the 
playing of the Saint-Saéns B minor violin concerto by 
Nesta Smith. A young singer of unusual promise is Leon 
Kruse, a pupil of Karleton Hackett, who sang an aria 
from “La Gioconda.” The piano numbers were of the 
same grade of excellence. All were pupils of Allen 
Spencer. 

Sturkow-Ryder Busy 

This week Mme. Sturkow-Ryder played at Bloomington, 
Ill, on Friday, and at Urbana at the University of Illinois 
on Saturday. 

Musical News Items 

Grace Billings, artist-pupil of Barbara Waite, who has 
appeared so often and with such great success at Great 
Lakes, will make her debut in vaudeville at one of the 
local houses on Monday night, November 18, in a program 
of classic and popular songs. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra gave its first “pop” 
concert Thursday evening at Orchestra Hall to a large 
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audience, which showed its appreciation by enthusiastic 
plaudits. Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor,” the Grieg 
“Peer Gynt” suite, a Godard adagio, Lalo’s “Norwegian 
Rhapsody,” Saint-Saens’ “Spinning Wheel of Omphale,” 
Louis Victor Saar’s latest success “Rococo Suite,” a Sin- 
igaglia etude for strings, and Victor Herbert’s “Irish 
Rhapsody” made up the program. 


O’Sullivan to Debut in “William Tell” 


Instead of making his first Chicago appearance with the 
Chicago Opera Association in “Samson and Delilah,” the 
new tenor, John O’Sullivan will not be heard until the 
second week, when he will sing Arnold in Rossini’s “Guil- 
!aume Tell” (William Tell). In its issue of June 20, 1918, 
the Musicac Courter announced exclusively that Mr. 
O'Sullivan would make his debut here in the Rossini opera. 


McCormack and Galli-Curci to Sing “Bohéme” 


The performance of “La Bohéme” with Galli-Curci and 
John McCormack in the principal roles, which was can- 
celled last season on account of the January blizzard, will 
be given at the Auditorium by the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion on Sunday afternoon, December 1. 

Agnes Lapham an Ambitious Pianist 


Several years ago a mere slip of a girl coming up from 
southern Kansas entered the Fine Arts School of the State 
University at Lawrence. She had youth, abundant health, 
unquenchabie determination and that “infinite capacity for 
taking pains.” And she had ambitions that looked over 
and beyond the confines of the Prairie State, while she 
finished a four years’ course in three years and won some 
well deserved comments on her work. Then Agnes Lap- 
ham went back to the little town in southern Kansas where 
slfe had been born and raised and taught music at fifty 
cents a lesson, saving in two and a half years enough 
money to study in Europe for a year and a half. 





AGNES LAPHAM, 
Pianist. 


The young Kansas girl developed amazingly in that won- 
derful year and a half. She came back, as she had done 
before, to the little town of Chanute that fairly strutted 
with pride in her musical achievements, and taught music 
again for a brief season. Then the old longing for some- 
thing better came over her again. It was at this critical 
juncture that she heard Fannie Bloomfie'd Zeisler in Kan- 
sas City, and was so charmed with the playing of the bril- 
liant pianist that she decided to go to Chicago. For three 
years she studied under Mme. Zeisler, getting up a class 
of her own meanwhile and beginning to concertize. She 
had some very successful engagements in the East as well 
as in the West, but she was still the level headed, clear 
sighted Kansas girl that had gone to the university of her 
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native State at the age of sixteen possessed of a single 
idea—to make good. She knew that she must have more 
uninterrupted study if she was to reach the goal. Four 
years ago she gave up all public work and devoted her 
heart, soul and entire time to the perfection of her playing. 
In that four years she has made marvelous progress, To 
the finished technic she has addéd that indefinable some- 
thirg through which music reaches the human heart. 

In her recital on Sunday afternoon, November 10, at 
Kimball Hall, she made her first public reappearance. The 
eager little town girl who took her first big step toward 
a musical future at the University of Kansas, under the 
sympathetic tutelage of Carp Preyer—known and beloved 
of thousands of musical students—has disappeared. In 
her stead there is a tall, serene, well poised woman, with 
a graciousness of manner comparable only to her art. She 
was greeted by a large and friendly audience, which 
showed its appreciation by hearty applause after each 
number rendered, 


Allen Spencer’s Recital 


A program of works by French and American composers 
given for the benefit of American Friends of Musicians in 
France by Allen Spencer at the Playhouse, last Tuesday 
afternoon, November 12, brought out a distinguished audi- 
ence to that charming theatre. Mr. Spencer, one of the 
best known pedagogues, pianists and instructors in this 
locality, has long been recognized a friend of France, and 
a staunch advocate of the presentation of programs of de- 
serving American composers. Mr. Spencer always follows 
his own preaching as his program indicates. The distin- 
guished pianist deserves commendation for having spent 
many hours—nay, probably months—in preparing a pro- 
gram such as the one he offered on this occasion, and 
which was as follows: Emile Bernard, prelude and fugue 
op. 14; Debussy’s “Fog,” “The Hills of Anacapri” and “The 
Little Shepherd”; “Alkan’s “Perpetual Motion”; Edward 
Reyce’s “Theme and Variations,” in A minor; César 
Franck’s prelude, choral and fugue; Percy Grainger’s 

ys 8 ullaby,” from “Tribute te Foster”; Noble Cain’s “Etude 
Caprice” (dedicated to Mr. Spencer); “Three Summer 
Beach Sketches” (dedicated to Mr. Spencer), “Light,” 
“Water” and “Sand,” and “The Irish Washerwoman,” by 
Leo Sowerby. 

As canm-readily be seen by the above mentioned names 
Mr. Spencer believes in presenting ultra-modern composers 
to a Chicago audience. The works of those composers who 
have taken Debussy for model will, no doubt, have the 
same fate in years to come as most of the output of thei 
leader. They will die in oblivion. Music should charm 
and please the ear, yet the wonderful playing given each: 
selection made one regret not hearing Mr. Spencer in a 
program well worth his talent. Surely the pianist had 
many opportunities for disclosing his facile technic, beauty 
of tone, dynamic power, and in all respects his executions 
were masterly, yet the afternoon was a tedious one, due 
to the monotony of the compositions. To review each 
number separately is deemed unnecessary. Suffice to say 
that it is to be hoped that Mr. Spencer will be heard aga‘n 
this year in a different program. French and American 
composers have written far better works than those in- 
scribed on the above discussed program. The expense o 
this recital was paid by the American Conservatory, of 
which Mr. Spencer is one of the faculty, and the entire 
proceeds were applied to the aid of the destitute musicians 
in France. John J. Hattstaedt, presidept of the American 
Conservatory, is to be congratulated to have been in some 
way sponsor for so deserving’a cause. 


The Clarkes in Recital 


At the Lyceum Arts Conservatory last Tuesday evening 
a large number of people gathered to hear a program 
given by Edward Clarke, baritone, and Rachel Steinman 
Clarke, violinist, assisted by Jeanne Boyd at the piano. 
The program was an ideal one, not too long, with plenty 
of contrast, and while containing numbers that were easily 
understood by the average music lover, presented at the 
same time several numbers that were for the more en- 
lightened. Of the later type might be mentioned Cadman’s 
Oriental cycle, “Sayanara,” a group of four songs full of 
Japanese mood and color. This cycle calls for fine inter- 
pretation and exact shading, which requirements were fully 
met by the singer. Throughout the number additional color 
was given by violin obbligatos. Mr. Clarke’s other numbers, 
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all rendered. in an artistic manner, included a group of 
old negro slave songs, the Vulcan air from “Philemon and 
Baucis,” and a é of songs by English composers, 
“Fairy Pipers” rewer), “After” (Elgar), and “Smug- 
glers’ Song” (Kermocherr}. Mrs. Clarke gave a fine ren- 
dition of Wieniawski’s tarentelle and a broad and mas- 
terful reading of Mendelssohn’s concerto. She possesses 
a winning personality and plays with a big sympathetic 
tone, good technic and refreshing vivacity. Miss Boyd 
played most satisfactory accompaniments. 


Edouard Hesselberg, Jr., from Illustrious Family 


Sergeant Melvyn Edouard Hesselberg, Medical Corps, 
son of Edouard Hesselberg, the well known composer- 
pianist, who enlisted when he was seventeen years old, 
comes from a long line of illustrious soldiers. He is a 
direct descendant of Col. Obedience C. Robbins, who built 
Fortress Monroe, Virginia, in 1620, and of Black Douglass, 
of Scotland (on his mother’s side), Major General George 
T. Shackelford, of Civil War fame, was his grandsire. His 
parents, both of international reputation, are now residents 
of Chicago. 

International College Faculty Gives Church Program 

The musicale given last Sunday evening at St. James’ 
Church under the direction of Hugo Goodwin, organist 


and choirmaster, opened the church as a community center 
for Sunday evenings. The three artists furnishing the 
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program were all members of the faculty of the Interna- 
tional College of Music, Expression and Dancing. Marie 
Kern-Mullen, contralto, formerly with the New York Met- 
ropolitan Company; Georgiana Macpherson, pianist, 
laureate of the National Conservatory, Paris, and Hugo 
Goodwin, organist, took part. From reports at hand the 
affair was highly successful and each participant shared in 
the success. 
Activities at Bush Conservatory 


Now that the influenza epidemic has improved the Bush 
Conservatory is a beehive of artistic activity. The follow- 
ing dates are scheduled for November and December: 

November 16 and 23, students’ recital; November 24, 
Harold Triggs and Helen Rovey Daniel, artist pupils of 
Mme, Julie Rive-King and Mme. Dotti will appear at St. 
James Church; November 27, two concerts by the artist 
students of Bush Conservatory for the Jackies at the 
Great Lakes; November 24, reception to the new mem- 
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bers of the faculty; November 30, students’ recital; De- 
cember 7, recital by the junior students of the school; 
December 14, recital by the members of the children’s 
classes, 


Sturkow-Ryder Pupil at Hippodrome 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s artist-pupil, Lillian Parks, is 
playing at the Hippodrome this week. Her program con 
sists of the first movement of the Grieg concerto, the Liszt 
“Rigoletto” paraphrase, and a transcription of “Home, 
Sweet Home,” by Mills. 

live Nevin’s Chicago Recital 


Olive Nevin, soprano, will give a song recital at Ziegfeld 


Theatre, November 27 at 11 a. m. Miss Nevin has 
arranged a program of Norwegian, Russian and Amer! 
can songs. Edoardo Sacerdote will be the accompanist 
This recital is under the management of Carl D. Kinsey 
JEANNETTE Cox 
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Thursday, November 2: 
Cornelius van Vliet. Cello recital. Evening. 
Hall. 
Walter Greene. 





Aeolian 


Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


all. 
New York Philharmonic Society. Evening. Carnegie 
Hall. 
Friday, November 22. 
Salzedo Harp Ensemble—Povla [rijsh, 
ing. Aeolian Hall. 
Betsy Lane Shepherd. 
lian Hall. 
New York Philharmonic Society. 
gie Hall. 
— Powell. Piano recital 
econd Biltmore Musicale. 
loists. 


soloist Evet 


Song recital. Afternoon. Ae¢ 
Afternoon, Carne 


Carnegie Hall 
Seidel, s¢ 


Evening 
Alda, Ciccolini, 


Saturday, November 23. 
Josef Hofmann. Piano recital. Afternoon 
Hall. 
Helen Desmond. 
Hall. 


Carnegie 


Piano recital Evening. Aeolian 
Sunday, November 24. 


Song recital Afternoon Aeolian 


Francis Rogers. 
Hall. 
New York Philharmonic Society. Afternoon Car 
negie Hall. 
Monday, November 25. 


Song recital. Afternoon Aeolian 


Merle Alcock. 
Hall. 
Friday, November 29. 

Felix Garziglia. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
New York Philharmonic Society. Afternoon. Carne- 

gie Hall. 
Saturday, November 30. 


Piano recital Afternoon \eolian 


Oliver Denton. 
Hall. 

New York Symphony Society. 
Hall. 


Evening Carnegie 
Sunday, December 1. 
New a Symphony Society. Afternoon Aeolian 
New York Philharmonic Society. Afternoon. Car 
negie Hall. 
Monday, December 2. 
Humanitarian Cult. Louis Graveure, soloist 
Carnegie Hall. 
Tuesday, December 3. 
New York Oratorio Society. “la Vita 
salie Miller, Reinald Werrenrath, s« 
ing. Carnegie Hall. 
Emma Roberts. Song recital 
Hall 


all. 
Mundell Choral Club. 
Brooklyn. 


Evening 


Ro 
Even 


Nuova “ 
iloists 


Afternoon Aeolian 


Evening Hotel Bossert 
Thursday, December 5. 
Mischa Levitzki. Piano recital Evening 
Hall. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Hall. 


Aeolian 


Evening Carnegie 
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INFLUENZA BREAKS SAN CARLO 
PITTSBURGH ENGAGEMENT 


Ysaye Opens Ellis Series--Garrison and Lazaro at 
Heyn Series 
Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh music lovers were not slow to take advantage 
of the lifting of the health law, which had kept the 
theatres closed for about four weeks, when on Saturday, 
November 0, all places of amusement were thrown open 
to the public. One house in particular had a mad rush for 
tickets, and that was the Alvin Theatre, where the San 
Carlo Opera Company had been holding forth for its 
annual engagement. 
lhe matinee performance 
the evening performance *‘ 


Pa., November 14, 1918. 


was “Romeo and Juliet,” and 
1 Trovatore.” Queena Mario's 
beautiful coloratura voice and keen intelligent interpreta- 
tion made her a most delightful Juliet. Her voice is one 
of unusual quality, and can be easily compared with some 
of the voices of singers of more prominence. Romeo 
Boscacci was an ardent suitor in the role of Romeo. His 
a beautiful tenor quality and his acting most 


voice 18 of 

admirable, The remainder of the cast was well handled by 
members of the company, who have become favorites. 
After the second act, Manager Gallo announced that the 


Kaiser had abdicated and the Crown Prince had resigned. 
[his brought forth wild applause and cheering, which 
necessitated the playing hy the orchestra of the national 
hymns of the Allies, which were sung by the audience. 

In the evening a capacity house gathered to hear the 
ever tiresome “Il Trovatore,” which was sung by a superb 
cast—Estelle Wentworth, another lovely voice, as Leonora; 
a favorite here, as Manrico; 


Manuel Salazar, who is quite 
Stella De Mette as Azucena; Alice Homer as Inez; and 
Angelo Antola as Count De Luna. All of this cast has 


popular with the audiences and gave an evenly 
well interpreted performance. Miss Wentworth 
Miss De Mette were most dramatic in their parts and 
received hearty applause 

Gaetano Merola conducted a large orchestra, which he 
held well in hand, and to the satisfaction of all did not 
allow the players to drown the voices. The chorus work 
was full of “pep,” and of course a great assistance to the 
snecess of each performance. It was deeply regretted that 
the week's engagement was interrupted by the closing 
law, and that only four performances could be given. 


Ellis and Heyn Series 


Thursday night, November 21, the Ellis Series of con- 
erts will have its opening, which has been necessarily post- 
poned from time to time owing to the health law. Eugene 
Ysaye will open with the series, assisted by Beryl Ruben- 
stein. This promises to be a well attended concert, and 
the manager, May Beegle, is entitled to strong support on 
account of the much disturbed concert season. 

Friday evening, November 22, the Heyn Series will have 
it opening, when Mabel Garrison and Hipolito Lazaro will 
be the articts. This promises to be a concert of very high 
standard, and the program one that will appeal to the music 
lover. Mrs. Thomson, the manager, also has been put to 
considerable expense and trouble on account of the situa- 
tion and is entitled to strong support. 


become 
balanced 
and 


Pa., under 


The Heyn Serics of recitals at Uniontown, 
the direction of Edith Taylor Thomson, opened Monday 
evening, November 11, with Mabel Garrison as soloist. 


This was a delightful concert, and Miss Garrison sang 
beautifully 
Notes 


The Federation of Musical Clubs, which was to have 
held its convention in Pittsburgh on November 5, 6, and 7, 
has been postponed until next spring. 

The Tuesday Musical Club completed its plans for the 
opening of the season, scheduled to take place on Novem- 
ber 19, with an all-American program. Aside from the 
members of the club who participated, others on the pro- 
gram were John Siefert, tenor, and C. Frederick Newman, 


baritone. H, E. 


“Pinafore” Revived at Park Theatre 
Another of the Gilbert and Sullivan comic operas, 
“Pinafore,” was revived by the Society of American 
Singers at the Park Theatre on Thursday evening, No- 
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vember 14, and despite the fact that the scenic decora- 
tions were not complete, owing to delay in shipment ‘on 
account of the Victory celebration, the melodious work 
was thoroughly enjoyed by a very large audience. Ex- 
cellent was the satire of William Danforth, who im- 
personated the role of Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B. Josephine 
Jacoby scored a triumph as Little Buttercup, and although 
Herbert Waterous, as Bill Bobstay, had but a small part, 
he certainly did that little very well. Especially well liked 
was his singing of “Fie’s an Englishman,” which had to be 
repeated twice. Betram Peacock’s impersonation of Cap- 
tain Corcoran was splendid, and his singing throughout 
was very melodious. John Phillips proved himself to be 
a good actor as Ralph Rackstraw, and Homer Lind was 
a most realistic Dick Deadeye. “A Simple Sailor, Lowly 
Born” was sung with much feeling by Eileen Castles, who 
portrayed the role of the Captain’s daughter. Gladys 
Caldwell, as Hebe, also did exceptionally good work. The 
opera was well conducted by John McGhie. 


Mabel Garrison’s Performance 
“Worthy of Sembrich” 


Mabel Garrison, whose recital in Carnegie Hall was 
of such artistic standing and so exquisite vocally that the 
critics were unanimous in speaking of the performance as 

“worthy of Sembrich,” is again reengaged for leading 
roles at the Metropolitan Opera House this season. She 
is seen as Rosina, in the accompanying photograph, one 





MABEL GARRISON, 


As Rosina in “The Barber of Seville,” one of the seven roles 
which Miss Garrison sang at Ravinia Park. 


of seven roles in which the youn soprano created a sen- 
sational success at Ravinia ark this past season. 
Following are some press opinions of her New York 


recital : 

Delightful indeed was that thrice delightful yo soprano with 
the unaffected manner and attractive personality. “Her lovely voice 
was in excellent condition and her. taste, panoes OH intelligence and 
technio~never failed her. Of its kind it was one of the pleasantest 
song recitals we have listened to since the golden days of Marcella 
Sembrich of glorious memory. Miss Garrison not pith sin but 
she also characterizes. Purity of phrasing, tonal beauty and facility, 
as well as effortless security, informed her work.—James Gibbons 
Haneker in the New York Times. 





Miss Garrison gave an entertainment in which the utmost refine- 
ments of voice, phrasing. pretest conception and execution found 
expression.—H, E. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune, 





Mme. Garrison is possessed of. a sy crystalline in its clarity 
and sunny quality and a 7 marked by and el 
—W. J. Henderson, New York S 
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The mastery of bel canto, the intelligence and 
charm which 


warmth of feeling, tenderness, humor, grace an 
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Mishkin, N. Y. 

= GRETA MASSON, 

= Soprano, who will be heard in her second New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, 
December 19. Miss Masson will offer a most 
unusual program upon this occasion, which is 

= being anticipated with much interest, inasmuch 

= as Miss Masson's recital last season created much 

2 favorable comment. 
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She sang nearly everzening, with limpid voice, clear 
ease and spontaneity.—Henry T. Finck in the New York 


hrasing, 
‘ost. 

The clarit~ of tone, the brightness and flexibility, as well as 
the expressiveness and charm which she knows so well how to 
impart to her music, were all there.—New York Herald. 





Her musical phrasing, as we all know, is admirable, and tech- 
nically she is an unusually competent vocalist, whether in intricate 
coloratura or in the delivery of sustained melody. Moreover, all 
the lady’s vocal accomplishments are controlled by a sngetesty pure 
and fine taste.—Pitts Sanborn in the New York Glo 





Vortestay she was in excellent voice, which is to say that she 
sang with loveliness of tone, remarkable flexibility of utterance and 
with a sureness of pitch. It is such recitals as this which maintain 
the Soest traditions of the singing art and of song interpretation. 
~William B, Murray in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
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Linnie Love 


Linnie Love, who, with Lorna Lea, was well known in 
musical circles (the “Love-Lea Girls”), died November 13, 
at Camp Lewis, Tacoma, Wash. The two young artists 
had been doing Camp Service war work singing etc. and 
remained of their own volition in the camp when quaran- 
tine was instituted. Subsequently both became ill, but 
nothing further is known as yet. 


Willibald Lehmann 
Willibald Lehmann, vocal instructor, who had had a 
studio in San Diego for some time past and was well 
known there as a prominent teacher, died at his home in 
that city on October 28. 


Mercedes O’Leary Tucker 


Mrs. Mercedes ibe od Tucker, pianist, of Trenton, 
N) J., committed suicide there on November 16. She had 
been suffering from a nervous breakdown. 
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RABAUD CONDUCTS —-— 
“BOSTON SYMPHONY 


(Continued fror from page 5.) 
wise convinci Layy In spite of his French birth, train- 
ing and ex he looks every inch the native born 
Vermonter of pre- e- Revolutionary ancestry. 

As for the orchestra, it seems permeated by a spirit of 
renewed youth and vigor and the enjoyment of the audi- 
ence was equaled only by the evident ‘enthusiasm of the 
players, collectively and individually: Last, but in nowise 
least, it is an unmitigated ‘pleasure to sit at these concerts 
once more and know and feel that there is a genuine atti- 
tude of respect between wagons 6 conductor and audience. 

For the ae pr — to be given next Friday and 
Setar, % Rabaud has chosen the ‘ ‘Unfinished Sym- 
phon y Schubert and the so-called “organ” Symphony 
by Saint-Saéns. Mme. Samaroff, the brilliant pianiste, 
who is to assist, will play the Grieg Concerto in A minor 
for piano and orchestra. 


The Boston Orchestta at Cambridge 


The second of the series of concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Cambridge was given Thursday even- 
ing, November 14, at Sander’s Theater. This was the first 
formal appearance of Mr. Rabaud, the new conductor, on 
this side of the Atlantic. He was, as later in Boston, cor- 
dially received and warmly applauded for his able con- 
ducting of the very interesting program. The opening 
number was the “Eroica” Symphony by Beethoven, then 
the tone poem, “The Daughters of: Aeolus,” by Cesar 
Franck, and finally the familiar overture “Euryanthe,” by 
Weber to his opera of the same name. 

The assisting artist was Merle Alcock, the contralto, al- 
ready popular in this vicinity through several splendid 
performances with the Handel and Haydn Society. She 
sang airs from Handel’s “Xerxes” and Saint-Saéns “Sam- 
son.” She was in excellent voice and sang her part of the 
program artistically and with warm, colorful tone. She 
shared measurably in the enthusiastic applause of the large 
and demonstrative audience. 

Critics Pleased 

The leading Boston critics were evidently pleased with 
M. Rabaud, though naturally waiting until further ac- 
quaintance to pronounce final judgment. Said Philip 
Hale: 

Mr. Rabaud, who was greeted heartily by the large audience, 
conducted in a manner that at once inspired confidence in his 
ability. He has dignity and poise without being rigid and_aca- 
demic, His beat is singularly decisive; his gestures have inter- 
pretative significance. One might say, after this concert, that he 
takes a broad view of a composition, catches the pervediog spirit, 
is not anxious over details that are unessential. In nearly ever 
elaborate composition there are measures of padding. This pad- 
ding may be sonorous, euphonious; but it should not be empha- 
sized; otherwise continuity may be checked and that which is really 
important lose vital meaning. Mr. Rabaud gave a sound, impres- 
sive reading of the symphony, for he let Beethoven have his own 
way. In Saint-Saéns’ symphonic poem he showed a fine sense of 
proportion and dynamic contrasts. The interpretation was poetic; 
it was dramatic, not theatrical. Rimsky-Korsakoff's music was 
strongly rhythmed, read with fire and abandon. The audience was 
enthusiastic throughout the concert. The orchestra, whose perform- 
ance was of the traditional high standard, and the city of Boston 
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may ae fume themselves on having secured the services of this_ 
conducto 

H. T. “Parker wrote in the Transcript: 

In the intermission and at the end of the concert, the corridors 
buzzed*with praise; and those in particular who cherish memories 
of Mr. "Pane and Mr. Fiedler were warm with it. In fine, all 
ine worked together for Mr. Rabaud could hardly have 

had a more auspicious debut. RS 





Samuel Gardner’s New York Recital 


Samuel Gardner, known to the musical public as the 
winner of the Pulitzer $1,500 prize for the most note- 
worthy composition by an American composer, and also 
as the violinist of the Elshuco Trio, will give his first re- 
cital-of the season in Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, 
November 26. Interesting to note on his program is the 


viohn sonata in A major by César Franck.’ This is the 
only ‘sonata for violin which the genial Belgian composed, 





© Matzene, Chicago. 
SAMUEL GARDNER, 


The American violinist, who will give his first recital of the 
season in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Tuesday afternoon, 
November 26. 


and was incidentally dedicated and presented as a wedding 
present to Eugen Ysaye. 

Mr. Gardner will also present one of his own composi- 
tions, entitled “Night in the Rockies.” It is an interesting 
mood picture engendered by the silent and somewhat op- 
pressive grandeur of a night.under the skies hemmed in 
on all sides by the massive outlines of the mountain peaks. 
The remajnder of the program includes the name of Josef 
Suk, the Bohemian, son-in-law. of Dvorak, and ° second 
violinist of the famous Bohemian Quartet; the “Polichi- 
nelle” of Kreisler; the Vivaldi-Nachez concerto in A 
minor; Chopin-Withelmj nocturné in.D minor; Wieniaw- 
ski caprice in A minor, and Mozart rondo. 





Apeda, N.Y. 
THE FLONZALEY QUARTET, 
From a very recent photograph of this well known organi 
zation, which will give the first of this season's series of 
subscription concerts at Aeolian Hall on November 26. This 
appearance will mark the beginning of the quartet's fifteenth 
season in America, 








Henrietta Straus Prepares Recital Programs 

ideas on 

study of 
and is 


who has evolved some new 

program construction, has made an exhaustive 

vocal music from a remarkably complete library, 
now preparing many New York recital programs. The 
artists who have collaborated with Miss Straus for their 
1918-19 programs are: Sophie Braslau, Marcia van Dresser, 
Gabrielle Gills, Povla Frijsh, Emma Roberts, Greta Tor 
padie and Walter Greene. Miss Straus’ library contains 
some rare old songs almost impossible to get under exist 
ing conditions, as well as old collections no longer avail 
able. 


Henrietta Straus, 


Dora Gibson’s Chicago Debut November 24 


Dora Gibson, dramatic soprano of the Chicago Opera 








A Music Patron Honored 


George F. Lindsay, of St. Paul, one of the great indus- 
trial princes of that section, and an intelligent and pro- 
gressive patron of music, came to New York recently to 
attend the recital here of Richard Czerwonky, and Mr. 
Lindsay’s visit was made the occasion for a splendid din- 
ner at the Hotel Biltmore, at which eighty or so of the 
prominent New York musical persons gathered to do 
honor to the “musical Lochinvar from the West,” as 
Rubin Goldmark called him, That excellent speaker made 








Photo by Drucker & Co. 
At the Hotel Biltmore, New York, November 12, 1918. 





DINNER GIVEN BY GEORGE F. 


an eloquent address, as usual, and dwelt on the fact that 
all the musical culture in the United States is not confined 
to New York. Victor Herbert, Walter Damrosch, B. B. 
Neuer, and Houdini, the magician, also had interesting 
things to say. The best talk of the evening, however, was 
that of Mr. Lindsay himself. who explained the newer 
idealism and democracy that had come into American 
business life and that our great captains of finance and 
industry were reaching out for esthetic values in their re- 
lations to the world and to men. Mr. Lindsay’s modest 
bearing, his sincerity, and his charming personality won 





LINDSAY IN 


HONOR OF RICHARD CZERWONKY 
Mr. Lindsay is seated in the center of the table in front of thé left panel of the mirror shown in the rear of the picture. 


Association, will make her debut in that city as soloist at 
the first Sunday night concert of that organization, which 
will take place on November 24. 
all hearts and he was cheered to the echo at the conclu 
sion of his exceedingly well delivered speech. Among 
those present at the dinner were: 

Richard Czerwonky, August Fraemcke, Rubin Goldmark, Hugo 
Grunwald, Victor Harris, Victor Herbert, Hugo Riesenfeld K 
Paynter, Oscar Saenger, Leo Onrstein, Kurt Schindler, J. S. Dan 
ielson, Leonard Liebling, Daniel Frohman, A. Adams, Haskell 
Coffin, Koscak Yamada, Philip Berolzheimer, Gustave Sanger, Arthur 


Hammerstein, Edward Ziegler, Victor Wittgenstein, George Barrére, 


Franz Kneisel, Alexander Lambert, Hans Letz, Sigmund Herzog, 
Josef Stransky, Cornelius Rybner, Efrem Zimbalist, R John 
ston, Artur Bodanzky, David Bispham, Walter Damrosch, Edouard 
Dethier, Gaston Dethier, Mischa Elman, Pierre Key, P aul Meyer 
Louis Meyer, Pierre Monteux, B. B. Neuer and Leon Rothier 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL ART AND DRAMA 
OPERATIC AND CONCERT REPERTOIRE 
OPERA, CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
44 West 44th Street, New York 














PIANIST 
HAENSEL & JONES 
Acolian Hall, New York 
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New York 


WALDROP 


Pianist and Accom iat 
Piano Instruct 
Address: 44 W. 44th S1.,New York City Phose: Vanderbilt 47 


I CONTRALTO 
HEAR VICTOR RECORDS 
E Address: 628 West 11th Street New York Clily 


Emilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instruction 


ears coach to GIOVANNI MARTINELLI. 
Appointments by mail only. 
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For past three 
2231 Broadway (cor. Soth St.), N. Y. C. 








| Heinrich Hauer Ka 


BELLAMANN| BELLAMANN 


PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANO— TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women—Columbia, South Carolina 


ZELINA DE MACLOT 


LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available for Concert and Opera 


Address: CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave, Baptist Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIOS 


For Recital: Instraction Address, Berea, Ohio. 
eee Plane Studio, yoy The A e, Cleveland, 


SOUSA’S BAND 


RESTING 
LIEUTENANT JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


WITH THE COLORS 
Address all wail care T.B, Harms Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 






































THE 


PHILHARMONIC 


SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1842 ! 
i918 SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEASON _io19 


JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 


SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT SERIES 
IN CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


12 Thursday Evenings 4 Saturday Evenings 
16 FridayAfternoons 12 Sunday Afternoons 


Among the Soloists are 


JASCHA HEIFETZ YOLANDA MERO 
JOSEF HOFMANN RAOUL VIDAS 
LOUISE HOMER HAROLD BAUER 
EFREM Z'1MBALIST MISCHA ELMAN 
GUIOMAR NOVAES . JOHN POWELL 
MAX ROSEN HULDA LASHANSKA 
MISCHA LEVITZKI LUCY GATES 
ALFRED MEGERLIN ETHEL LEGINSKA 
MARY JORDAN 
And Others to Be Announced 








Applications for new subscription orders are 
now being accepted and will be recorded im- 
mediately, and assigned according to date of their 
receipt, in advance of the eral Sale at 
Carnegie Hall Box Office, which opens on Mon- 
day morning, OCTOBER 14th. 


Pr tus on 
FELIX F, LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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received 
assistance is evidenced by the letters of thanks 
preciation received. The service of the bureau is free 
and we request any one wishing 


To Learn Sight Reading 


“I wish to study vocal music, but do not understand 
sight reading of harmony. Could you give me a list 
of books which I could use in home study? I feel that 
I could improve myself if T had the proper text books. 

I read the Musica Courter every week and find it 

very helpful.” 

If you will write to The Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Mass., they will send you a list of text books. It is of 
course, much easier to learn to read by sight if you have a 
teacher. If you are going to study singing, a good teacher 
would instruct yeu in sight reading. Of course much can 
be learned from text books, but it is a slower process. 


Wants a Scholarship 


“I am a young girl and I have been studying singing 
for three years. I would like to go to New York to 
study, but I find that I can’t afford to live there and 
pay for singing lessons. I am very ambitious, so prob- 
ably you may know of some good teacher who would 
offer me a scholarship.” 

It is rather late in the season to obtain a free scholar- 
ship either from a private teacher or an institution. Early 
in the autumn, there were several offers of scholarships. 
but they have all been filled. If you will watch the columns 
of the MusicaL Courter you may see another opportunity. 
A number of the music schools and conservatories have 
scholarships, but applications would have to be made for 
them much earlier in the year than this—sometime in the 
late spring or early summer. 

Stephen C. Foster’s Songs 


“I wish very much to procure a complete set of the 

165 songs or more, by Stephen C. Foster. Could you 

send me the names of any private collectors or public 

libraries who collect early music?” 

The Public Library of New York has as valuable a 
collection of music, probably, as any, but, of course, they 
would not be willing to dispose of any of it. If any of 
the readers of the Information Bureau know of such a 
set of songs that are for sale, will they please send the 
MusicaL Courier the infcrmation, and the name and 
address will be forwarded to the writer of the above 
letter. 

Wants to Go to Italy 
“T am a vocal student. I intend to go to Italy to 
complete my vocal studies. I was told of Milan and 

Naples. Please advise me of the name and address 

of the most competent conservatory for vocal instruc- 

tions.” 

The conditions in Italy at the present time would hardly 
seem to warrant a studert going over. If the same condi- 
tions prevail for passports to Italy, as they do to France, it 
would be at least six months, if not longer, before a student 
could obtain the necessary papers. 

Why not study in America? You can complete your 
vocal studies here, where there are as good teachers as 
any in the world. As for the language, it is not necessary 
to go so far away from home in order to obtain a know- 
ledge of Italian. The American Institute of Applied 
Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth street, N. Y.; The New York 
School of Music, 163 West Seventy-second street, and the 
New York School of Music and Arts, Ninety-fifth street 
and Central Park West, all have a special and very suc- 
cessful vocal department and there are many, many good 


individual teachers. 
Absolute Pitch 
(1) “Is it necessary that a singer should be able to 
locate her tones without the piano? (2) Is it neces- 
sary for her to know the different kevs in which any 
music is written?” 
While it may not he absolutely necessary for a singer 


*,to locate her tones without the piano, that is, to possess 


absolute pitch, it certainly would be greatly to her ad- 
vantage to do so. Many educated musicians are able to tell 
at once the key in which anv music is written, when they 
hear it played or sung. hut some are not. In studving 
music, the higher the knowledge the better. Many things 
that are considered by higher trained vocalists are entirely 
overlooked hy teachers not understanding their work. Ab- 
solute pitch is more or less of a q@ift. It can. however, be 
attained to some extent by careful ear training, and you 
will find that it will be of great assistance to vou in your 


work. 
The Yersin Method 
“Can vou give me the names of anv terchers in New 

York of the Yersin method of teaching French?” 

There are at least four certified teachers of the Yersin 
method in New York City. The Yersin method is taught 
at the David Mannes Music School. 675 Madison avenue; 
by Grace Howe, 257 West Eichty-sixth street, and by the 
Misses Elise and Marta Stearns of 27 West Eleventh 
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strect. 
quick, and at the present time the necessity seems to ob‘ain 
a knowledge of the French language in as short a time as 
possible, consequently there have been many new teachers 


While the Yersin system is a good one, it is not 


who have simplified the course of instruction. Whatever 
the method may be at the Present moment, when the Yersin 
sisters first began teaching, it required a three months 
course simply to learn the pronunciation of the vowels, a 
much longer time than the majority of people would be 
willing to spend under present conditions. 
Marcia van Dresser’s Voice 
“Can you kindly inform me what is the quality 

(range) of the voice of Marcia Van Dresser, who was 

with the ‘Bostonians’ and appeared a few seasons ago 

at the Metropolitar ?” 

Marcia van Dresser has a dramatic soprano voice of 
powerful and fine quality, with a wide range. 


Who Was Joseph Vitale? 

“Who was Joseph Vitale, violinist? I heard he 
played for the last two ex-presidents; where he was 
born and his father’s name?” 

We have been unable to find his name in any of the 
reference books about musicians. Can any reader tell us 


of him? 
Building Up a Taste for Good Music 


“Can you give me any information that would aid 
in building up a wider interest in good music in our 
community? While there is much interest shown in 
music in our city, we have not the voices to undertake 
very difficult operatic arias, hut must confine ourselves 
to simple things, only they must be of high standard. 
Do you think that costume recitals attract the general 
public ?” 

Replying to your question regarding costume recitals, 
I would say that it is a very good idea. It should not be a 
difficult matter for you to supply yourself with the folk 
songs of the various nations and to present them in the 
proper costumes of these lands and of the ancient and 
modern periods represented by the music you might select. 
You could do Bohemian, Russian, Hungarian, French, 
North American, Indian, etc. 

Andres de Segurola and Anna Fitziu have been giving 
very successful costume recitals, consisting of various 
operatic duets and short songs from old Italian stage 
works. I feel sure that if you put yourself into com- 








NOTICE 


In answer to a recent editorial appeari 
in the MusicaL CouriEr, several shipments o 
old and new music have been received at this 
office, to be sent to the soldiers and sailors at 
the camps in this country and abroad. 


The movement for oonting sheet music 
abroad is under regular organization and sys- 
tem, and all such donations should be sent 
to the originator and head of the project, 
Anne Fau er, National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, 819 Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

The Musicat Courier repeats its request to 
musicians all over the country to be generous 
in sendi such musical material to Mrs. 
Oberndorfer as they do not urgently need for 
repertoire and library. 
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Information Bureau 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 





This department, which has been in suc- 
cessful operation for the past year, will 
continue to furnish information on all sub- 
jects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 


With the facilities at the disposal of THE 
Musica Courier it is qualified to dispense 
information on all musical subjects, making 
the department of value. , 


Tue Musicat Courter will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 


communications Id be addressed 
tears rennin Gord 
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munication with Mr. de Segurola, whose address is 235 
West Seventy-first street, New York, and who is a charm- 
img gentleman and much interested in the advancement of 
’ American music, he would be only too glad to give you 
access to his sources ef information and to help you in the 
question of repertory. 

G. Schirmer, the publisher, of 3 East Forty-third street, 
New York City, also might be able to give you a list ot 
pageants and small plays and scenes that could be done in 
costume without large equipment. 


Piano Studies and Sonatas 


(1) Do you think it would: be well for a piano 
student to study J. B. Cramer’s piano studies instead 
of Czerny? (2) Can you suggest any substitutes for 
the Mozart and Becthoven sonatas? (3) Can you tell 
me regarding modern material of American com- 
posers?” 

Replying to your questions, I would say that, in the 
first place, J. B. Cramer’s piano studies are very good sub- 
stitutes for Czerny. Cramer, although born in Germany, 
spent nearly all of his life in England, and died in London. 
Then, also, there is Clementi, whose “Gradus ad 
Parnassum” is one of the greatest study works ever 
written for the piano. He was born in Rome, and also 
died in England. In place of the Bach inventions, preludes 
and fugues, you might use the earlier Italian works, par- 
ticularly by Scarlatti. There are also some useful early 
French compositions by Couperin, Rameau, ete. 

It is very difficult to find material to substitute for the 
Mezart and Beethoven sonatas, particularly the easier ones. 
Incidentally, | might sav that music schools all over the 
United States are not excluding the German classics from 
their teaching curriculum, and there 1s absolute:y no reason 
why such a thing should be done. The ban is on living 
German composers, and you will notice that the French 
Orchestra, which came here from Paris and played in New 
York a few weeks ago, performed Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
symphony, and that Eugen Ysaye, who is now conducting 
the Cincinnati Orchestra, has placed the same work and 
also Beethoven’s sixth symphony on his programs for this 
season. At all the big piano recitals to be given in New 
York, the Beethoven, Mozart, Bach, and other classical 
works are in full evidence. It stands to reason that com- 
posers like Bach, who died one hundred and sixty-eight 
yéars ago, and Mozart. who passed away one hundred and 
twenty-seven years ago, had not very much to do with the 
inception or prosecution of the present war.~We must 
use some measure of judgment in these matters and not 
let our emotions run away with our common sense. 

Of course, in the case of living composers who might 
benefit materially through the promulgation of their com- 
positions in schools and by private teachers, there can he 
no question as to the advisability of relegating them into 
oblivion until after the war. 

Regarding modern material of American composers, I 
would say that there is so much of it now that it is diffi- 
cult to make a complete list which would do justice to all 
the good works from the pens of our contemporary native 
writers. The best thing to do is to write for catalogs to 
G. Schirmer & Company, 3 East Forty-third street, New 
York City; Charles H. Ditson & Company, 8 East Thirty- 
fourth street, New York City; The White-Smith Music 
Publishing Company, 64 Stanhope street, Boston, Mass.; 
Witmark & Sons, 144 West Thirty-seventh street, New 
York City; Theodore Presser Company, 1712 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa.; and Clayton F. Summy, 64 East 
Van Buren street, Chicago, Ill. 


Will Teachers Return to Europe? 


“Now that the war conditions are as they are in 
Europe, do you think that many of the teachers will 
return back to their work from the point at which they 
left it three or four years ago? As many of the 
foreign teachers seem to be well located in this coun- 
try with large numbers of pupils, do you consider that 
the conditions abroad would warrant their giving up 
the American certainty for the European uncertainty?” 
There are undouhtédly conditions that would warrant the 
return to Europe of some of the teachers and musicians at 
present in this country. Many of them were permanently 
located with apartments and studios, which they were 
obliged to vacate on very short notice, in many cases simply 
locking the dodr and leaving their’ “household goods” to 
take care of themselves. There are so many details to 
arrange where an apartment has been unoccupied for four 
years, rent held in abeyance and a general confusion, that 
personal’presenc® is essential to settlessuch-affairs. As a 
matter of ‘fact application has already been made by some 
of the féreign musicians, for passports, but in most cases, 
the applicant has been told while there is an armistice, the 
wer is not yet ended. The advice also has been given that 
it would be much better to wait for a few months before 
going over to cities that are stil! in upheaval, as in fact, 
most all the cities apparently are. Many of course, have 
kept their residences in France, and they would have the 
best chance of going over early in the new year, so there 
is much to censider before giving up a certainty here. 

Conditions must naturally be very different at the present 
time from what they were four. years ago, and no work 
can be taken up where it was left off. It is so possible to 
obtain the best musical education in this country that un- 
doubtedly that condition will have effect upon teachers 
leaving their large classes of pupils. The cheaper living 
abroad was one of the attractions for students in the past, 
but that condition exists to no such extent now. Take 
plenty of time for consideration, and study all the many 
phases of life abroad at the present time. 


LONGY SGHOOL irviicion 


103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Maas. 


LESLEY MARTIN 


-BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, Marion Weeks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 
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Thibaud in Demand 


In connection with the name of Jacques Thibaud, the 
music reading public has little need of the explanatory 
subtitle “violinist,” for Mr. Thibaud has been unanimously 
accepted as one of the elect among violin tone artists. 

Loudon Charlton has had a busy time trying to satisfy 
the many demands which have come for Thibaud’s ap- 
pearance from all parts of the country. To arrange these 
appearances has been no easy matter, with the present 
day train schedules which are more conducive to heart 
failure than to the unadulterated joy of traveling. 

Following his enormous success at his New York re- 
cital on November 4, he appeared at the Metropolitan 


fom — 





Apeda, N.Y. 
JACQUES THIBAUD 


Opera House on November 12 in conjunction with John 
McCormack. After that he will proceed to Cincinnati 
where he is to play with the Symphony Orchestra, under 
the baton of his beloved friend Ysaye. While in that 
vicinity, engagements will be filled, including one at 
Springfield, Ohio. He will be heard at Chattanooga on 

ovember 28 and at Atlanta on the 29th. The latter is a 
joint appearance with Harold Bauer—a rare combina- 
tion of artistry and musical affinity. 


“These Spunky Little Girls” 


In the New York Times of Sunday, November to, 1918, 
James Gibbons Huneker, the brilliant music critic, in an- 
swering the exceptions that had been taken to his criti- 
cisms of the Rachmaninoff prelude in C sharp minor, re- 
ferred to the playing of it by the “sprightly Winifred 
Byrd.” Mr. Huneker further expressed himself regard- 
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ing Miss Byrd in the following sentence: “Oh, these 
spunky little girls, these ‘live wires,’ like Ethel Leginska, 
Thelma Given and Winifred Byrd, how they do stir the 
embers in the memory of the venerable critic,” 


Recent Engagements for vinsseneieane Pupils 


Gloria Peries has had a return engagement at the Acad- 
emy of Music and has also been engaged to sing at the 
Strand Theater. 

Grace Foster sang at the concert given by the National 
eg of New England Women at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. 

Elsa Gardner was recently engaged as soprano soloist 
for the Clinton Avenue Reformed Church of Newark, 


‘Anna Halpern ‘s singing at the Temple Oheb Sholom 
of Newark, N. J. - 


Carlo Litem with the Minneapolis Orchestra 


Carlo. Liten, the Belgian tragedian, who scored such 
triumph at Philadelphia with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
will be the soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra on December 5 and 6. 

















“Steinway is to the pianist what 
Stradivarius is to the violinist.” 
—Joseph Joachim. 


STEINWAY 
PIANO 


stands unapproached 
in any of the cardinal 
and essential features 
which endear it to the 
artist and the music- 
loving public the wide 
world over. Itisa 
glorious masterpiece 
in power, sonority, 
singing quality and 
perfect harmonic ef- 
fects. Its sound vol- 
ume is overwhelming, 
its tone qualities are 
bewitching and en- 
trancing beyond meas- 
ure and beyond praise, 
—they are the marvel 
of performer and lis- 
tener alike. Withal, 
THE STEINWAY 
PIANO has no equal 
for endurance; it will 
far outlast any other 
piano. And, what is 
more, its price is but 
little higher than that 
of other good pianos. 





Inspection Invited 





STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East 14th St., New York 





Represented by the Foremost Dealers 
Everywhere 
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RABAUD MAKES AN IMPROMPTU.DEBUT 
AT MASS MEETING ON VICTORY DAY 





New Permanent Conductor Conducts National Anthems of the Allies and the 
Bizet “Patrie” Overture—Cow Bells, Rattlers and Horns Much in 
Evidence—George Copeland in Recital—Emilio de Gogorza and 
Rosita Renard in Admirable Joint Recital—Notes 


Boston, Mass., November 17, 1918. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra made its debut under 
M. Rabaud, the new permanent conductor, informally and 
unannounced at a big mass meeting in Symphony Hall, 
Monday night, to celebrate Victory Day. They played the 
national anthems of the Allies and the “Patrie” overture 
by Bizet. A precedent for Boston Symphony Orchestra 
conductors was established when, to the insistent calls 
from the audience, M. Rabaud turned his back to the or- 
clestra, singing and conducting “La Marsellaise” along 
with the rest. There were camp songs sung under the 
leadership of Herbert Smith, song leader for the First 
Naval District, and speaking by prominent military, naval 
and civil officials. Cow hells, rattles and horns were much 
in evidence in the enthusiastic applause which greeted 
everything said or sung. 

George Copeland in Recital 

The first of the season’s concerts of the Music Lovers’ 
Club of Boston was given in Steinert Hall, Monday 
morning, November 11. This concert was postponed from 


November 4 on account of the influenza, but the others 
of the series will be given, as usual, the first Monday of 
each month up to and including May. 

The program for the occasion was given by George 
Copeland, the distinguished American pianist. is pieces 


were, as always, of compelling interest, and included the 


following: Fantasie in C minor, Mozart; nocturne and 
polonaise in A major, Chopin; Indian lullaby, Greene; 
“Gnossienne,” Satie; valse, No. 15, Brahms; “Ondine” 
and “L’aprés-midi d’un faune,” Debussy; three Spanish 
dances, “Iqualala” and “El polo,” Zuera; “Tango,” Al- 


heniz; and polonaise in E major, Liszt. 

The audience, which filled the hall and included a num- 
ber of standees, was most enthusiastic in its approval of 
both the artist and his program. Mr. Copeland always 
finds rooms for unusual and little known pieces which he 
plays as only he can. His performance was marked by 
rare discrimination and imagination, his technic—or his 
touch—which lend themselves so readily to Debussy and 
others of the impressionistic school, only serves to en- 
hance and beautify this playing of Brahms, Chopin, and 
Liszt. Those who regard him solely as a Debussy inter- 
preter should hear his Mozart. He is a great artist, and 
his art is as broad as his genial good nature. 


Mr. de Gogorza and Miss Renard in Joint Recital 

An admirable recital of songs and piano pieces was 
given in Symphony Hall Sunday afternoon by Emilio de 
Gogorza, and Rosita Renard, the Chilean pianist, Chilean 
by birth and Parisian by training. The hall was well 
filled by an enthusiastic and friendly audience which was 
well tepaid by a program of exceptional interest, pre- 
sented in a masterful manner by both the artists. 
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JOHN McCORMACK' § 


IS SINGING: ) 
A DREAM, 2y J. C. Bartlett 


High, in Ab; mS er in F; medium, in E; low, 
in », Price, 50 cents. 
ALL IN THE MORNING EARLY, 0! 


Arranged by William Arms Fisher, High, in E 
min.; medium, in C min. Price, 50 cents. 


AT DAWNING, By Charles Wakefield Cadman 


High, in Ab; medium, in Gb; lower medium, in 
F; low, in E. Price, 60 cents. 


I WILL LOVE HER TILL I DIE (Passing by) 
By Edward Purcell 
Arranged by William Arms Fisher. High in 
A; medium, in G; low, in F. Price, 40 cents. 


SHE RESTED BY THE BROKEN BROOK 
By S. Coleridge- Taylor 
Low, in Eb, Price, 60 cents. 


WHEN PERSHING’S MEN GO 
MARCHING INTO PICARDY 


By James H. Rogers 
High, in Bb; medium, in G; low, in F. 
Price, 60 cents. 
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Mr. de Gogorza appeared according to schedule in ex- 
cellent voice and humor. ; 

Miss Renard made her first appearance in Boston last 
season and Sunday afternoon strengthened the good im- 
pression she made on that occasion. The program, by 
collusion or otherwise, was consistent, interesting and 
pleasurable throyghout. 

Mr. de Gogorza is an artist of discrimination and dis- 
tinction. He sang seven extra numbers and, judging by 
the applause, could have sung more. 

Miss Renard is a young artist of many attainments; 
equipped with a facile technic, she uses it, not to exploit 
it, but as a means of expression. Her playing is poetic 
but reserved, imaginative but not exotic; sincere and un- 
affected in manner, she does not indulge in mannerisms. 
She plays with good tone and never pounds; in the Span- 
ish rhapsody she rose splendidly to the climaxes, but even 
then she did not play harshly. She was at her best in 
Mendelssohn, Liszt and Chopin. Her Debussy was inter- 
esting, but seemed to lack a quick sensibility of the finer 
implications of those delightful tone pictures. . Though 
of Latin extraction she does not show many of the char- 
acteristics of that temperament. To be sure, she did al- 
most smile on several occasions, but on the whole the 
audience seemed to respond to her playing much more 
than she did to its applause. 

Notes 

The first organ recital of the season's series, under the 
auspices of the New England Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, was given Monday evening, November 
11, in the Old South Church by Henry E. Wry, the organ- 
ist of the church. The program, in which the French com- 
posers predominated, was of great interest even to the 
layman. The compositions were well played and showed 
the great organ to excellent advantage, In spite of the 
festivities consequent to the news of peace, a goodly num- 
ber of people attended. : 

Willard Flint, basso-cantante, gave a very interesting 
program of songs at an informal recital in his studio-at 
Symphony Chambers, Monday evening. Cara Sapin, pri- 
marily a singer but an excellent accompanist, assisted at 
the piano, ’ 

A mass meeting in the interests of the big drive for the 
benefit of the allied war welfare interests was held in 
Symphony Hall, Sunday evening. There were several 
prominent speakers, and music for the occasion was fur- 
nished by the Apollo Club, of Boston, Emil Mollenhauer. 
conductor, and Arthur Hackett, the well known tenor. 

The second concert of the season at the New England 
Conservatory of Music was a piano recital by Edwin 
Klahre, of the faculty, Wednesday evening, November 13. 
He played the suite in G major, op. 40, by Grieg; sonata 
in C sharp minor, op, 27, No. 2, by Beethoven, and shorter 
pieces by Chopin and Liszt. Mr. Klahre is an excellent 
pianist but is seldom heard outside the conservatory, and 
there only infrequently. The demands on his time as a 
teacher are great and doubtless explain his absence fro 
the concert platform. R. S. 


CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
LEAVES HOME TO REHEARSE 


Moves Bag and Baggage to St. Bernard, Outside City 
Limits, Because of Influenza Restrictions—An 
Impromptu Banquet for Ysaye 
pris 


a. WNW h 


16, 1918. 


Under circumstances fraught with the most extraordi- 
nary importance the Symphony Orchestra season will be 
inaugurated in Emery Auditorium Friday afternoon, No- 
vember 22, and Saturday evening, November 23. » sig- 
nificance of the last few years, and particularly the last 
few days will be reflected in the concerts, whose striking 
feature will be the patriotic note which will mark them. 
Particularly will this be emphasized: by the conductor, 
Eugen Ysaye, the great Belgian patriot and artist, and by 
the distinguished violinist Jacques Thibaud, whose .eareer 
as a soldier of France, as well as that of an exceptionally 
endowed artist, entitles him to consideration. He will be 
the soloist at the first pair of concerts. 

The service flag of the orchestra, bearing twelve stars, 
and one gold star, will hold the place of honor amid the 
decorations which will grace the auditorium, a mingling 
of the colors of the triumphant Allies and the United 
States. The national anthems, “Star Spangled Banner,” 
the “Marseillaise,” and the “Brabangonne,” the Belgian an- 
them, will precede the regular program. The symphony 
chosen for the first concert and which seems particularly 
fitting at this time is the fifth of Beethoven in C minor. 
The “Spanish Rhapsody.” by Chabrier, has been made a 
special feature of the first program. The sale for single 
admissions to the first concerts has been heavy, and the 
auditorium is expected to be filled. . 

Orchestra Rehearses Outside City Limits 

The Symphony Orchestra was greatly handicapped by 
the epidemic restrictions ordered by the local board of 
health: It was forbidden to hold any sort of gatherings. 
The assembling of the ninety members of the symphony 
orchestra it was stated came under this ban. While many 
thought this was carrying the order to extremes, a deaf 
ear was -turned to all requests by the Board of Health. 
Mrs. Charles P. Taft sent a plea to the authorities to per- 
mit the orchestra to assemble for rehearsals, and it was 
stated clearly that precautions would be exercised to see 
that no member who had been affected by the influenza, 
or whd had had the disease in his family, would. be per- 
mitted to take part in these rehearsals. But the law was 
adamant, and the orchestra was forbidden to assemble 
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until “— to go ahead was given by Health Board of- 
ficials, owevér, it is a very enterprising organization, 
and it demonstrated its energy and thought by seeking for 
quarters wherein to hold its rehearsals outside of the city 
limits. St. Bernard is a little village not so many miles 
beyond the city proper, and the health ban had not been 
placed out there, nor could any of the local ials ex- 
tend their authority to that point. ingly, the town 
hall of the village was chartered and the or moved 
out to St. Bernard, bag and e,; led by the dauntless 
Ysaye himself, and they held their rehearsals. 


Ysaye Banqueted 

Ysaye was the guest of honor at an impromptu cele- 
bration Staged last Monday at the Sinton Hotel, while 
the city’s populace was surging like a mad stream of 
humanity through the streets| and blowing horns and 
shouting a din just about the same as was happening in 
every city in the country at that time. 

The great Belgian violinist, who has won the admiration 
of all of Cincinnati during his brief. period as conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, was the guest on 
this occasion of Hon. G.; A. Aerts, the Belgian Consul, 
who was also entertaining me ta John Galvin. Gabriel 
Ysaye, Mr. and Mrs. Buckné® Wallingford, Mr...Driessens, 
and Albert de Buscher, the oboist of the symphony or- 
chestra, at dinner. : 

A large Belgian flag was conspicuous in the table decor- 
ations. As the standards of the Allied nations were dis- 
played from the musicians’ gallery, there were great waves 
of applause from the crowds gathered in the dining room. 
Mr. Aerts was recognized as Belgium’s local representa- 
tive, and was called upon to make a speech. He referred 
to the great victory and the wonderful work of America 
in the amelioration of conditions in Belgium. Mayor Gal- 
vin responded, and then Ysaye, a Belgian, contributed his 
sentiments by taking up his violin and playing “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” and asking the audience to raise their 
voices in accompaniment to the music. 

The other music in the house hushed while the great 
Belgian played. He played the anthem with that magnifi- 
cent sweep of emotion which has been characteristic of his 
unequaled art. The audience sang with equal spirit, and 
the effect was memorable. Men shouted and women wept, 
while flags waved and the din on the streets echoed and 
re-echoed through the hall. When Ysaye left the dining 
room, a kilties bagpipe band serenaded him to the foyer. 

Notes 

The May Festival Chorus will hold its first rehearsal of 
the season on Monday evening in the hall of Odd Fellows 
Temple. This work has also been delayed by reason of 
the health restrictions issuing out of the recent epidemic. 
As a fitting opening of the season’s work under the new 
chorusmaster, Prower Symons, “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” and the “Hallelujah” chorus from Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” will be sung. Adolph Staderman, who plays the or- 
gan at the May Festival concerts, will be the accompanist 
for the coming season. 

It has been found necessary to postpone the Galli-Curci 
date several months. On account of the epidemic, the date 
which was set for October was twice postponed, and the 
latest announcement is that the appearance will take place 
here on wee 2. 

George H. Moore, teacher of piano at the Schuster- 
Martin School, has been called to France where he will 
join the Y. M. C..A. forces. Philip Werthner will take 
charge of Mr. Moore’s pupils until his return. 

Sigurd Fredericksen, who for some years has been 
prominent in the cello division of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, has been added to the faculty of the College 
of Music of Cincinnati. He assumes the position made 
vacant by Walter Heermann, who is directing the military 
symphony orchestra at Camp Sheridan, Ala. 

The first concert by the Conservatory of Cincinnati Or- 
chestra under the direction of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, will 
take place early in December, the orchestra having as- 
sembled this morning for the first time since es oe of 


the ban on public meetings. i 
2. 
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Richard Czerwonky on “Americanization” 


The following interview with Richard Czerwonky, the 
well known violinist, who has just established himself 
in Chicago, appeared in this month’s Musical Observer, 
under the caption “What Americanization Is Doing for 
the Art of Violin Playing.” The interesting interview is 
reproduced herewith in its entirety: 


At a time when Paderewski is raising armies under the aegis 
of America to aid in reviving the glories of the ancient Polish 
Commonwealth in a world made safe for democracy, it seems no 
more than natural to call attention to another musician of Polish 
ancestry who—if in a_ less belligerent way--has identified himself 
notwithstanding with the music of his adopted homeland in truly 
patriotic fashion. Richard Czerwonky, who after a splendid eight- 
year record as concertmaster of the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, has recently left that organization to devote himself to recital 
work, teachi an position. 

“Symphony playing is hoandouing musically,” said Mr. Czer- 
wonky, “but, after all, the solo violinist feels the appeal his own 
special field makes to him. Not that there are no opportunities 
for virtuoso playing in the symphony orchestra—I have played 
the Joachim Hungarian concerto, the Brahms, Beethoven and 
others with the Minneapolis Orchestra, and would not have missed 
the eopestunity for the world. But a more intimate, heart to 
heart relationship is established in the recital between artist and 
They are in closer touch with each other, and—if the 
immediate reaction 





audience. 
violinist has a genuine appeal to make—the 
to it on the part of his listeners is sure. 
“In my New York recital, in Aeolian Hall (November 13), 
and during my tour I expect to devote especial attention to Amer- 
ican violin compositions. There are any number of fine things 
waiting for some violinist to produce in concert, and give them 
the wider p.blicity they deserve. Men like Cecil Burleigh, Edwin 
Grasse, A, alter Kramer—whose charming ‘Elizabethan Days’ 
I have played and who has recently promised me some new mss. 
—have written really admirable violin music. Gustav Saenger is 
another composer worth mentioning. He has recently given me an 
‘Improvisation’ for violin; an ambitious and stirring work, which 
i oing to like just as much as I do. 


I think my audiences are \ 
Saenger, hearing me play 


It is to be ‘my very own,’ for Mr. 





RICHARD CZERWONKY, 
Violinist, 


it, paid me the compliment of saying the number should remain 
in MSS. while on my programs. 

“I had hoped to play Cecil Burleigh’s fine ‘First Concerto’ last 
year; but had to give up the idea, as the orchestration was not 
as well as some 


ready in time. But this year I shall play it, n 
of his shorter numbers—interesting pieces with a MacDowell quality 
about them. 

“I have taken special pleasure in including in my New York re- 


cital a little idea of my own. This is to include in the program a 

roup of pieces composed by ‘American Violinists Now at the Front.’ 
These would include Lieut. Albert Spalding, one of America’s best 
violinists, now in the Aviaton Corps in Italy, some of whose 
attractive original compositions, perhaps his fine suite, I hope to 
play; Lieut. Francis Macmillen, of the Corps of Interpreters; 
Sergt. David Hochstein and Lieutenant Stoessel (band leader, 
gorst Infantry)—probably one of his “Two American Dances.’ It 
is no more than right that those of us who are still wielding the 
bow in the United States should not forget our colleagues who 
have temporarily laid aside the fiddle to fight the battles of the 
nation 

“I also expect to play the Bach chaconne and the d’Ambrosio 
B minor concerto at my_New York recital. The last named is 
dedicated to Serrato, and I played it with the Boston Symphony in 
1907. It is extremely graceful, melodious and attractive, not di 
cult to understand, very effective and conceived somewhat in the 
spirit of the Bruch G minor.” : 

“With whom did you study?” Mr. Czerwonky was asked. “With 
Joachim and Florian Zajic, a Bohemian, or as'we would say today, 
a Czecho-Slav violin teacher of considerable reputation. Joachim 
was gentle and amiable in the extreme. His ideas Sogarding inter- 
pretation were inspiring, but he was not always willing to enter 
into niceties of technical detail |in explanation. He expected the 
pupil to be absolutely perfect technically, I remember toward the 
end of the first movement of the Mendelssohn concerto, where the 
cadenza in arpeggios begins, and the orchestra takes up the first 
theme, that could not get the passage work crisp and clear 
enough to suit him. He said, ‘Why, it’s easy!’ leaned back in his 
chair and played it beautifully—but he did not explain how he 
got his results. So went to Professor Moser, a Serbian and a 
wonderful teacher, to whom I owe a great deal, and he showed 
me how to get what I was after—by slow practice, emphasizing 
the first note in each group of four, and using an arpeggio bowing 
of more ‘biting,’ incisive gay. 

“Many artists play the Bach chaconne in too ‘modern’ a_ spirit, 
and not in accord with the Bach tradition. Joachim taught it with 
a broad, sweeping playing of the chords, avoiding breaking them 
in the melodic sections, fie laid stress, when the key of D major 
enters, on the continuity and emphasis of the upper of the two 
voices, and on making the second voice less prominent. He was 
a great admirer of Ysaye. In fact, when Ysaye or other great 
violinists were scheduled to appear in concert, he’d often say to 
me, ‘Well, are you going to hear him?’ and I would reply (which 
was the truth), ‘Haven’t got the price!’ He’d dive into his pocket 
and give me some money with the remark: ‘Shouldn't miss Ysaye! 
Go and hear him!’ He never played favorites among his pupils, 
for he was very just. And he paid out of his own pocket for any 
number of pupils whose talent justified tuition, but who could 
not enter his school because foreign born students were not 
allowed to acquire scholarships. Among my pleasantest recollec- 
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tions are the times when I played viola with him in his quartet. 
The stress Joachim laid on quartet playing had much to do with 
the development of an abiding love for chamber music on my 
part, and led me to found the Czerwonky Quartet in Boston, reor- 
ganizing it in Minneapolis, where I was the first to introduce such 
works as the Debussy q , the Brah op. 11 and Mozart's 
“vmgpeate concertante for violin and viola, 

“Florian Zajic, my other teacher, was decidedly strict—at any 
rate with his male pupils, But he had good teaching ideas, He 
used to make me stand for a quarter of an hour at a time holdin 
the violin and bow in correct position, to gain poise and control. 
He is the author of .a really. wonderful set of ‘Daily Studies,’ 
especially for left hand technic, of which I have recently pre- 
pared and revised a new edition, carrying out in full the trans- 
positions merely indicated by him, Zajic was a great ladies’ man 
-—he never made his girl pupils stand for fifteen minutes at a 
time, | fiddle and bow in position. In fact, his male pupils 
often had little attention paid to them when there were some 
attractive girls in the class. 

“I do not regret having studied in Europe; yet one of the 
first things that struck me on coming to this country was the 
finer, freer atmosphere of American cities, contrasted with the 
more academic, narrower outlook in those of Europe. Even while 
crudving with Joachim I had always felt the desire to come to 
the United States. So when I had an offer from the Boston Sym- 
phony to become its second concertmaster, I at once accepted it, 
though I had already signed a contract to become first concert- 
master of the Leipsic Symphony Orchestra. I made a trip to 
Europe in 1908—after having been a year with the Boston Sym- 
pare But I felt out of touch there, desoriente. The United 

tates had grown on me to such an extent that a two months’ 
stay on the other side was enough to convince me that America 
was my real home. My marriage with an American girl has only 
made my conviction the more pronounced, and I have altogether 
identified myself with the musical life of this land. 

“As it is largely in the West that I have been active, I have 
decided on making Chicago the scene of my new departure as a 
teacher and composer. I will be director of the violin department 
of the Bush Temple (which has an enrollment of 1,500 pupils), 
and will have a free hand in the conduct of the ‘master class,’ 
the conservatory orchestra and the chamber music organizations— 
be that a teacher who really feels the vocation could possibly 
ask.” 





“And your method?” I asked. “I will teach my own method— 
the individual application of basic principles to individual needs— 
the outcome of years of personal experience. I have studied with 
Joachim, but have never failed to keep in close touch with every 
development in violin pedagogues. There are admirable features 
in the work of every real teacher—Sevcik, Auer, Joachim, Hubay 
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MME. STURKOW-RYDER’S ACTIVITIBS. 





= (1) Theodora Sturkow-Ryder and Warren Procter on — 
= tour in Kansas. (2) Mme. Sturkow-Ryder trying on — 
= the Hun helmet sent her from the front. 
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—for every real teacher must develop his pupils along the line 
of his (the teacher's) individuality. And if he has no individuality, 
no teaching philosophy of his own, he does not deserve to be 
called a teacher. This philosophy of teaching can never be devel 
ones out of the teacher's own study alone; it is more an outcome 
of his experience of life and art. 

“Besides time for my teaching and recital work, I hope to find 
leisure for composition. In addition to my ‘American Fantasy’ for 
violin and orthestra, dedicated to Mischa Elman, played in 1909, 

have written string quartets, a trio, an oboe sonata (played by 
Bruno Labate), violin solos, etce., and. have made a number of 
arrangements from classic violin literature, transcribing and (with 
mn regard for the artistic proprieties), modernizing the old figured 
asses. 
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MUSICAL GOURIER 
GOTHAM GOSSIP 
Opera Evenings at Hunter College—Flonzaley Quartet 
at People’s Concerts—Warford’s Second Studio 
Recital—Brounoff and Sutorius—Hanna Brocks- 
Ocetteking Opens Studio—Robert Hosea, 
Singer and Teacher—Lund Works 
Performed—Graat Sings Own 


Marching Song—John Barnes 
Wells Pupil Sings 


The “Love-Lea” Girls Still Interned—Stuart’s San 
Francisco Experience— More Morris Pupils — 
Capouilliez, Baritone Soloist—Southland Sing- 
ers Resume—Baldwin Organ Recitals— 
Hephzibah E. Kendrick Returns to 
Richmond—Symons and Kelley, 


Gypsies—Sheppard and Burns 
Musical Comedy—Yonkers 
Music Club Meets 


To walk into a college building and be invited to register 
for a course in music appreciation, free of charge, is a 
novel and heretofore unknown feature of educational or 
civic life. It was left for Dr. Henry T. Fleck, of Hunter 
College to offer to musical students, and the general public, 
this opportunity to study music in the manner that univer- 
sities present in courses of every subject under the sun, 
As a cultural course, this new plan makes a special appeal 
to those who do not wish to become musicians. It was 
therefore no surprise to find Hunter College auditorium 
filled to overflowing November 7 to enjoy a study of 
“Faust.” Pencils, papers, books and scores of the opera 
were seen on all sides. Notes were taken, and phrasings 
marked, as Dr. Fleck discussed Gounod, and the singers— 
remarkahly good ones—sang the principal numbers of the 
opera. The role of Marguerite was sung by Agnes 
Robinson, who is not only blessed with personality and a 
beautiful voice, but is an actress of-sterling merit. Her 
charming rendition of the “King of Thule,” and capital 
delivery of the “Jewel Song,” aroused the audience to a 
high pitch of excitement and pleasure. Few reigning 
songstresses could have done it any better. Miss Robinson 
is an artist who will forge to the front. Mr. Hollings- 
head’s Faust was also a pleasing performance, and Mr. 
Kaufman’s Mephistopheles was received with decided 
recognition. Mr. Kaufman Prored to be an artist of much 
more than usual’ ability. reek Evans’ singing of “Dio 
Possente” called forth marked applause, as also did Miss 
Deighton’s presentation of Siebel. Much of the success 
of the evening was due to the artistic manner in waich 
Mr. de Macchi accompanied the artists at the piano. 
“Rigoletto” was announced for November 14. 

Flonzaley Quartet at People’s Concerts 

The first concert of the nineteenth season of the People’s 
Symphony Concerts Auxiliary Club, Franz X. Arens, 
musical director, was given November 9 at Washington 
Irving High School. Three numbers made up a varied 
program, and of these Schubert's quartet in D minor and 
two movements from a Debussy work were most 
applauded. In both of these the quartet played with much 
refinement, variety of shading, clear tone, and the usual 
fine ensemble. Ihe Debussy numbers, two miniatures, re- 
ceived resounding applause, for they were played with the 
minutest details worked out. An illustrated lecture by 
Estelle Broda, contralto, on “The Variation as an Art 
Form,” preceded the concert. The second concert on 
December 21 will bring the Trio de Lutece in an interest- 





- ing program of medern French music. 


Warford’s Second Studio Recital 

Claude Warford gave his second studio recital of the 
season in his new quarters in the Metropolitan Dpera 
Hovse Building. Wednesday evening, November 6. The 
following students »articipated: Helen Koyce, Marie 
Buderus and Elizaheth Janes, sopranos; Mary: Davis and 
Lola Crillies, contraltos; Anna Flick, mezzo; and Eliodora 
Cervers, tenor. In addition to arias and songs by foreign 
composers, American compositions by Burleigh, Foote, 
Hawley, Gilberte, Spross, Cox and Warford were sung. 


Brounoff and Sutorius 


Platon Brounoff~entertained, instructed, and amused a 
jarge audience gathered at the Willis Avenue M. E. 
Church, November 9. He gave Russian songs, American 
patriotic songs, and played his new composition, “The 
Americans’ March of Peace.” Besides these musical 
numbers he gave a number of inimitable anecdotes and 
personal impressions, all of which brought him hearty ap- 
plause and appreciation. Brounoff i is a host in himself. 

Mignon Sutorius sang an aria from Bohéme,” and 
Tosti’s concert waltz and was enthusiastically applauded. 
Her voice is of remarkable quality. and is well placed. She 
sings with dash and artistic finish, and has studied with 
Platon Brounoff for the last eleven months, making won- 
derful progress. 

Robert Hosea, Singer and Teacher 

Robert Hosea, the baritone and vocal teacher, is one 
of the busy teachers of the metropolis. A recent visit to 
his studio gave an opportunity to hear two beautiful and 
promising voices, quite different in quality. Observing his 
method of teaching tone production, it was evident that 
Mr. Hosea uses definite procedure to attain given ends. 
He is not content with rege imitation, but makes 
his pupils think. The high D flat. and passages, stacatto 
and legato, were done beautifully hy one of the young 
singers. Colin O’Moore’s recent recital brought him much 
glory which reflects also on his teacher, Mr. Hosea. 


Lund Works Performed 


Two of Signe Lund’s compositions were admirably per- 
formed, November 10, at the big annual concert given by 
the Norwegian Singing Society, in the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. The house was full and the entire Program was 
well received. Her “A Threatening Storm.” is a big 
dramatic sone with orchestra, and was performed for the 
first time. “The Road to France,” (prize song) was intro- 
duced also for the first time, in its best pers dy for solo, 
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chorus and big orchestra. It was received with such 
spontaneous enthusiasm that she had to rise in her box 
Ho remain standing until the burst of applause subsided. 
lhe performers insisted upon her receiving the greater 
part of the honors. 


Hanna Brocks-Oetteking Opens Studio 


Hanna Brocks-Cetteking has opened her studio for the 
winter, where she accepts pupils for vocal study. She sang 
at City Mission Church recently and on November 7 at 
the Pleiades Club before a very appreciative audience. On 
the program were also Irene Williams, soprano; Margaret 
Lawrence, and Jane Grey, also some well known dramatic 
stars and many others. 


John Barnes Wells Pupil Sings 


Myra Mortimer, the talented pupil of John Barnes 
Wells, thrilled her hearers last week when she sang for 
the Slacker Record Drive at the Wanamaker Auditorium. 
Miss Mortimer has a remarkable contralto voice of un- 
usual beauty, which she uses with artistic skill. She sang 
several war-time songs in impressive fashion and the audi- 
ence demanded repeated encores. The critics predict a 
brilliant future for this young American singer. 


The “Love-Lea” Girls Still Interned 


Linnie Love and Lorna Lea, who have studied with 
Mme Ziegler, and ‘have been singing for the boys in camps 
on the Pacific Coast —— October, are now, as for some 
time past, in Camp Lewis, Washington. They preferred 
to remain at the camp when the quarantine was instituted, 
and as a result fell ill. A postcard picture shows the 
hostess house, Young Women’s Christian Association, at 
this camp, one of the largest in America. It was here that 
they sang for Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt and her son, the 
latter a private in the service. 


Stuart’s San Francisco Experience 


Francis Stuart, a leading New York vocal teacher, 
spent six months in San Francisco, beginning last May. 
As he is originally from that city he met many old 
friends. They all hold Mr. Stuart in affectionate remem- 
brance, and indeed so overwhelming was his reception and 
his success as vocal instructor, that he nearly remained 
there permanently. Among his pupils were many society 
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aud professional people, and he was busy with these dur- 
ing the entire period. 
Grant Sings Own Marching Song 
Fred A api new marching song, “Hep! Hep! All 


Keep Step,” making its way. The composer sang the 
song at oun service of the New York Post Office, 
November 11, It was greatly applauded by the assembled 


clerks and carriers, and all joined in the singing of the 
refrain, “Hep! Hep! all keep step, while aves along” 


with a vim. 
More Morris Pupils 


Hattie Clapper Morris’ pupils in private and pro- 
fessional life are all enthusiastic over results achieved 
under her. Mrs. Prescott, a former pupil who removed to 
the West, returned to New York, and has again resumed 


with “the only teacher.” Emily Steinbach, recently men- . 


tioned in the Musica, Covxier, continues daily lessons, 
and is developing wonderfully. Mrs. Morris plans a studio 
musicale for the near future. 


Capouilliez, Baritone Soloist 


F. Reed Capouilliez, solo baritone at the Central Baptist 
Church, sang “Oh! Divine Redeemer,” at a musical serv- 
ice November 10. The smooth and expressive voice of 
this singer, allied with warm musical feeling and distinct 
enunciation, made his singing a feature. The quartet sang 
Gounod’s “Gallia,” under the direction of the organist, 
Arthur Rose. Rev. Frank M. Goodchild, D.D.. the pastor, 
gave a talk on “The Greatness of Gounod.” 


Southland Singers Resume 


The Southland Singers have reorganized, and the first 
meeting was held at the home of the president, Emma A. 
Dambmann, 240 West Fifty-seventh street, last week New 
officers were elected and plans discussed for the coming 
season. Those elected were: vice-president, Bernice 
Maudsley; secretary, Mrs. Harold J. Mitchell; treasurer, 
Mrs. J. Hungerford Milbank; accompanist, Bernice 
Maudsley ; alternate secretary, Mrs. Brantley Hayes, and 
alternate treasurer, Mrs. Herman C. Zann. 


Baldwin Organ Recitals 


At St. Luke’s Church, Convent Avenue and One hun- 
dred and Forty-first street, Professor Baldwin of City 
College resumed his organ recitals, using this instrument 
in place of that at City College, which is now in govern- 
ment use. The organ in this church, while good, is small, 
making a recital rather monotonous. A small audience 
attended. The recitals will continue Sundays at 4 o'clock. 


Hephzibah E. Kendrick Returns to Richmond 


Hephzibah E. Kendrick, whose comely face and notable 
patriotic poem, “America’s Battle Cry,” graced a recent 
issue of the front page of the Musica Courter, has re- 
turned to her home in Richmond, Va. This poem is set 
to the tune of “Dixie,” and has a swing and go to it which 
is highly effective. Mrs. Kendrick is making a name for 
herself through her literary work. 

Symons and Kelley, Gypsies 


Manilla D. Symons and Violet Kelley, soprano and con- 
tralto, sang Brahms duet, “The Gypsies,” at a Bronx 
church, November 13. They wore distinctive gypsy cos- 
tumes and looked as well as they sang, which is saying 
much, They are faithful members of the church choir 
and are pupils of Mr. Capouilliez. 

Sheppard and Burns Musical Comedy 


Misses Sheppard and Burns, two Southern girls known 
as gifted musicians, are deep in plans for the production 
of their musical comedy to be given soon. Prominent 
financial and society backing is behind this, which is for a 
patriotic benefit purpose. 

Yonkers Musical Club Meets 

The Yonkers Music Club had a meeting at 131 War- 
burton avenue, November 13, presenting a program of 
unusual interest, under the direction of the president, 
Robert E. Wilkes. Mr. Wilkes is a leading organist, 
pianist and composer of that city. 


Jessie Fenner Hill Pupils in Recital 


Another demonstration of the exceptional results achieved 
by the Jessie Fenner Hill Studio, was given on Saturday 
afternoon, November 9, at the Wanamaker Auditorium, 
New York, when the well known singing teacher presented 
o- bg pupils in recital. The participants were: Frances 

1 Gottlieb; Elizabeth Bradish; Julia M. Silvers; and 
ihe Forrest, ‘whose work won admiration from a ‘large 
audience. 

The concert opened with “Sweet Kentucky Lady” for 
four female voices, effectively rendered by the quartet of 
artist pupils. 

Julia Forrest’s rich contralto voice was admired i in “The 
Slave,” Lalo; Bayou Song,” Cowles; “Mither Heart,” 
Stickles ; and “When the Birds Go North Again,” Willeby 

Elizabeth Bradish “eA “The Crying of Water,” Camp- 
bell- Tipton ; “Do Not Go My Love,” Hageman; “In the 
Steppe,” Gretchaninoff ; and ‘ ‘ailaby” by Chadwick. 

Julia M. Silvers, a favorite among Mrs. Hill’s pupils, 
gave “Before We Part,” Courtney; “Vanity Fair,” Clut- 
sam; and “The Americans Come!” by Fay Foster. 

Frances Sebel Gottlieb sang for her opening group, three 
Dvorak numbers, “The Mist,” “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me,” and “Freedom” ; and later gave “Merci, diletti 
amiche,” by Verdi. 

The concert closed with Roma-Ball’s “In the Garden of 
My Heart” for four female voices. 

An important feature of the concert was Fay Foster’s 
patriotic song, “The Americans Come!” which was sung 
with much fervor by Julia Silvers. Mme. Lina Coen ac- 
companied sympathetically. 


A Popular Scott Song 
John Frindle Scott was one of the few composers to 
see the big possibilities in the future. Oley Speaks with 
his “When the Boys Come Home” hit the big secular song 
success, while Scott, nearly a 1 ee ago, produced his ex- 
cepticnal sacred song “He Maketh Wars to Cease,” a 
timeiv composition now sought by every church singer. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


CARL FISCHER, NEW YORK 
American Indian Music for Stringed Orchestra, Carl 


There are four orchestral pieces in this collection, 
each one of which is harmonized and otherwise arranged 
for a five stringed orchestra of first violins, second 
violins, violas, cellos and basses. The original tunes are 
short, as all primitive tunes are, but the my ony Carl 
Busch, has made them his own by the way he treated 
them. Harmonically, contrapuntally, orchestrally they 
are modern compositions which retain much of the 
flavor, or aroma, of the savage themes, without enough 
Indian monotony to make them wearisome to the civil- 
ized audiences for which they are intended. Whether 
the red man of the forest and prairie likes them or not 
is of no importance. Three of themes are from 
Chippewa sources, and one is Omaha. The Omaha tune 
is taken from Miss Fletcher’s collection, and the Chip- 
pewa tunes were recorded by. Frances Densmore. Both 
collections are — by the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. ch number ‘is published separately and 
there is apparently nothing to indicate that the four 
should be played as a suite. The first one to hand is 
“A Chippewa Vision.” The song which forms the basis 
of this composition is widely known among the Chip- 
pewas of northern Minnesota. The Indian melody com- 
prises only eight measures and forms the opening section 
of the composition, being played in the exact key in 
which it was phonographica. ly recorded by Spotted Bird. 

“A Chippewa Lullaby” is founded on the first tune the 
Chippewa Indian hears. It is one of the oldest tribal 
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songs and is still sung to children. It was taken down 
the phonograph. 

Be ae depo h ny Bn Rag Qed om gh dee 
words, accor to the preface, but the striking part of 
the transcription is the Fay and brilliant climax 
and paces gun a See 1 Busch has made from the 
insignificant theme. 

“Omaha Indian Love Song” is a transcription of one 
of the Bethaewaan, or love songs, which are sung in 
the early morning about daybreak. Needless to say, the 
orchestral version is intended to be heard about nine 
o'clock in the evening, and there is no doubt but that a 
goodly number of fe faces will hear them at that hour 
in many concert rooms during the ensuing seasons of 
orchestral music. 


Harold Prentice at Camp Lee 


Harold D. Prentice, former Hartford, Conn., corre- 
spondent of the Musica. Courier, was one of the young 
Americans who joined the colors in recent weeks. The 
MusIcAL Courimr has received a breezy letter from Mr. 
Prentice, who is in the central officers’ training school at 
Camp Lee, Va. 
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Early Tour of Easton and 
Maclennan Great Success 


In a concert tour of Western cities which ended in 
Duluth, Minn., Florence Easton and Francis Maclennan 
called forth the appended notices from the local press: 

A unique and individual musical offering was the gift of Florence 
Easton and Francis Maclennan, tenor, to an appreciative audience 
at the Lyceum Theatre last night. Remarkable poise and ease of 
manner, charm of singing and acting and good judgment in_ the 
choice of songs for their program made the performance of Miss 
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Easton and Mr. Maclennan thoroughly enjoyable. The_ honors, 
like the numbers on the program, were divided evenly. Following 
the first duet, “Charite,” which gave opportunity for the smooth, 
rich tones, there came the aria from “Mimi Pinson,” whic! 

Maclennan sang with wealth and power of tone and which he 
encored with a Grief but fitting encore, “I Had a Certain Treasure. 
Splendid “teamwork” was shown in the fourth qroup of two operatic 
duete—Miss Easton's notes were marvelous, clear, sustained  and- 
of belllike purity. Her highest tones were taken - with: perfect, 
smiling poise and utter absence of effort. Mr. Maclennan sang 
his role of the triumphant lover equally well. Miss Easton's big 
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aria was the “Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca,” and gave full ra: . 
er 


her beautiful soprano. Her voice is powerful and true an 
personal loveliness adds to her art.—Duluth News-Tribune. 


INTERNATIONAL STARS CAPTIVATE CAPACITY AUDIENCE 


Florence Easton, the noted operatic soprano, is the possessor of 
a remarkably clear and beautiful voice and her enunciation is noth- 
ing less than marvelous. From the sombre notes of the opening 
nun-ber to the deeply impassioned climax of the perfect duet from 
“Madame Butterfly” the flexibility, range and perfect control of 
her voice captivated her hearers. And amid all the delight of sound 
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one could pot forget for a moment the charming personality and 
the lovely picture which «the prima donna sented from the top- 
most curl to the last twinkle of the rose slippers. 

Miss Easton was_at her best in the operatic selections, when her 
dramatic ability found ample scope, and it was easy to believe in 
the furore which her appearance in the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany has created. Mr, Maclennan has an admirable tenor voice of 
great sweetnes# and some of his lower notes a itone might well 
avn In -the~ duets the two voices blended exquisitely. Par- 
ticu wr | noteworthy was the number from “Mefistofele” and “Love 
Like the Dawn Cadman, the com- 
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roees, has csrenged in duet form for Miss Easton and Mr. Mac- 
ennan.—Duluth Herald. 





Leo Ornstein’s Brooklyn Success 


After causing a tremendous stir in Brooklyn by his un- 
expected and unexpectedly beautiful playing of the Mac- 
Dowell D minor concerto with the New York Symphony 
under Walter Damrosch on November 1, Leo Ornstein 
gave a brilliant recital before the members of the Insti- 
tute of Art» and Sciences on Wednesday last, November 
6. The Brcoklyn Eagle referred to this recital as follows: 


The next time that Leo Ornstein gives a piano recital in Brooklyn 
there will not be any ghastly rows of empty seats down at the 
front of the hall. He came to the Institute at the music hall of 
the Academy last night and the audience regarded him coolly, as 
almost a stranger at first, and posetenty red _ him to “make 
good.” The pianist made good with a vengeance. There was some- 
thing of a tumult after his four of Chopin numbers, and at the 
close, for which he selected Liszt’s tricky and rackety old fantasia 
on “Rigoletto ” the people refused to leave their seats until Ornstein 
had returned to the stage and added a sparkling waltz. They 
would have made him play longer had he not returned to the stage 
and signaled graphically that his wrists were lame. 

: hey had a right to be. Such a dazzling demonstration of tech- 
nic, thrown off with the appearance of the utmost ease, is at the 
command of only a few pianists. With that technic Ornstein 
achieved a variety of tone color which is simply ravishing in the 
beauty of some of its softer passages and made orchestral by the 
pedals in stormy moments. Anything more lovely than his treat- 
ment of the Chopin berceuses is not to be imagined. The other 
extreme of his art was reached in the great Rachmaninoff prelude 
in G minor, of which the wer, the speed and the rhythm were 
superb, He shot through the Beethoven “Appasionata” with tints 
which Beethoven never dreamed of, but which were fascinating in 
their novelty and beauty. He played a group of modern things, 
which included two elaborations ~ | folk music by Cyril Scott, in 
which he made the piano quite literally hum, and bits by Ravel, 
Scriabine and Debussy, treated with poetic imagination and ravish- 
ing tone qo. Mr. Ornstein will be a stranger to Brooklyn no 
longer. e sent home an audience last night buzzing with his 
praise. 


Florence Hinkle Delights Jackson, Mich. 


Florence Hinkle, whose season began with a Sunday 
night concert as soloist with the Society of American 
Singers at the Park Theatre, appeared in recital in 
Jackson, Mich., on Tuesday evening, October 8. 

Returning to Jackson for a second appearance, Miss 
Hinkle appeared in the new auditorium of the new West 
Intermediate School, opening the season’s series given by 
the MacDowell Musical Society, and “charmed in the 
iv:itial entertainment,—dclighting the large audience which 
greeted her,” 

The Morning Jackson News speaks of the soprano in 
the highest terms: 

Miss Hinkle is endowed b 





nature with a clear ty soprano 
voice to which she has added a great deal of temperament and a 
charming personality, An unusual breath control and dramatic 
wer were not lacking when the song demanded these qualities. 
specially pleasing was the group of Freneh songs, which were 
interpreted so well that those who do not know the French lan- 
guage felt be understood the full meaning of them all. Never 
was the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” oune with more intense 
feeling before a Jackson audience than Miss Hinkle sang it in her 
final encore. 

Florence Hinkle possesses a wonderfully rich, clear voice of rare 
beauty, which she uses with admirable technical control; her inter- 
pretations were remarkably expressive and she sings with a genuine 
musical feeling which endears her to her listeners. The program 
was well chosen and consisted of groups of French and English 
songs, each enpegtionaliy well rendered, opening with an aria, “Tout 
mon bonheur,” acchini, and as a final encore she sang the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic with wonderful expression. 

“Il Pastore Canta,” Sener, in the second group, which was 
also in French, was particularly fiesing, and “Les Trois Prin- 
cesses,”” Vouillermoz, also delighted. So er was “The Mes- 
sage,” Blazejewicz, in the first group of English songs, that the 
artist rep d the ber at the insi encore which greeted 
the selection, nes par and Today,” Spross, lent itself well to the 
splendid qualities of the singer’s voice, and in this same group 
were “I Know My Love,” an old Irish melody, which was enthu- 
siastically received, as were the last two, by oodman, “My Soul 
Is an Enchanted Boat” P y Heart.” 





and “Love's in 

Florence Hinkle made her second appearance in Jackson at the 
recital Tuesday evening, and a return visit will be keenly appre- 
ciated by all who heard her.—Jackson Evening Paper. 


Eugene Berton in Central 
Concert Course at Detroit 


Eugene Berton, the young baritone who recently made 
his debut in New York was one of the soloists of the 
second concert given by the Central Concert Course of 
Detroit, Mich. This young baritone surprised an audience 
of 5,000 with his giits. The Free Press commented as 


follows: 

Master Berton was something of a sensational surprise. The young 
man is seventeen, with a mature and, in its upper ranges, an aston- 
ishingly full and powerful voice, and he interprets Debussy, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Dvorak, Borodine and song writers of similar calibre as 
many good artists are unable to interpret them after several years 
of study and effort. His insight seems to be instinctive and some- 
thing outside his actual experiences. This makes the young man in- 
tensely interesting and makes him a phenomenon. 





Reinald Werrenrath Scores 
: in All English Program 


Reinald Werrenrath, according to both audience and 
critics, achieved one of the greatest artistic successes 
known in New York in years when he presented an All- 
English program at Aeolian Hall on Sunday, October 20. 
So numerous were the demands for another recital that 
his managers, the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, have taken 
the next open date at Aeolian Hall, and Mr. Werrenrath 
will have the privilege of ushering in the New Year, as 
his recital is scheduled for January 1, 1910. 

,The critics expressed the most superlative approval of 
the singer’s voice, diction, interpretation, artistic under- 
standing and program selection, as a glance at the follow- 
ing lines will prove: 

Reinald Werrenrath raised a song recital in English, one of the 


first among many such announced, not only to artist consequence, 
but to firm popular success.—New York Times. 


The delusion that English is an unsingable language is being rap- 
idly. dispelled, and no artist in America is more competent to ten 
this than Reinald Werrenrath. There were numbers by Bach and 
Grieg, sung by Mr. Werrenrath with the admirable diction and clear 
enunciation for which he is especially renowned.—New York Herald. 


Reinald Werrenrath, the ular American baritone, never proved 
more worthy of his following than at his recital in Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon. He was in especially good voice, he displayed 
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his art at its best and he presented a program that was interesting 
from start to finish. And he sang all his songs in English, enun- 
ciated with perfect clarity. He was happy and made his audience 
happy—Evening World. 





Mr. Werrerath sang with ‘much power, his usual clear, well man- 
aged tone, his delicacies with the high voice especially delighting 
the very large audience in some of his songs. His enunciation made 
every word of his English understandable and the English possessed 
distinction.—New York Journal. 


Reinald Werrenrath, whose appearances are always looked forward 
to with pleasure, gave his first song recital of the season yesterday 
afternoon. Mr. Werrenrath is one of the most accomplished artists 
now before our public. His is a voice of ample power, equable 
throughout its range, easily produced. His diction, his taste, the 
intelligence of his interpretations, are all of a high order. Mr. 
Werrenrath gave his whole program in English and the clarity of 
his diction was most to be thankful for.—New York Tribune. 

Yesterday afternoon one of the greatest artists now before the 
public, Reinald Werrenrath, had on his program five of Grieg’s best 
songs, which he sang authoritatively, as one to the Norwegian man- 
ner born.—New York Post. 





Reinald Werrenrath pleases an audience not only because he has 
a beautiful baritone voice, enunciates distinctly and knows how to 
interpret a sang. There is about him a healthy atmosphere of liking 
his music for itself alone, without thought of the adulation or the 
remuneration it brings him, and of taking his good singing as a 
matter of course, with none of the posings, exaggerations and eccen- 
tricities that so many “artists” seem to consider necessary. Mr. 
Werrenrath, in other words, is both a musician and a regular per- 
son. What he sang yesterday afternoon at Aeolian Hall made little 
difference. Everything he did produced the same consistent satis- 
faction.—Evening Mail. 


Mr. Werrenrath’s song recital was of the best. He began by 
singing the national anthem so that one might instantly decile that 
it should always be sung by a baritone. He delivered the air, 
“Blessed Resurrection Day,” from Bach’s cantata, “Watch Ye, 
Pray Ye,” with splendid breadth and nobility of style and with 
eloquent feeling. A group of old English and Irish airs brought 
to the surface those aon A veins of tenderness and humor which 
lie so close together in Mr. Werrenrath’s compelling art. Grieg 
(in English, as everything else was) furnished a group of five, The 
variety of atmosphere with which the singer surrounded these sin- 
cerely felt and melodious lyrics was a manifestation of imaginative 
power coupled with large command of artistic resource. It was 
the first group, however, which set the hearts of the hearers throb- 
bing most rapidly and made some eyes fill with tears. No one was 
in doubt as to what they were about, because Reinald Werrenrath 
is one of the foremost preachers of the gospel that the art of singing 
is the interpretation of text by the musical tones of the human 
voice. He gives you every syllable of the text as well as every 
note and phrase of the music. One of the foremost artists of this 
time, he enjoys now a nationwide popularity and accordingly the 
hall was filled. yesterday.—Morning Sun. 





Sunday afternoon Reinald Werrenrath gave his annual recital in 
Aeolian Hall, devoting his entire program to songs in English. Mr. 
Werrenrath’s art is even developing, and today he stands in the 
front rank of concert baritones. Throughout he sang with much 
beauty of tone, remarkable clarity of diction and thorough com- 
mand of style. No singer before the public possesses a better under- 
standing of the nobility of Bach, and he delivered the opening 
number of his program with breadth, majesty of utterance and 
beauty of phrasing—-Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
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Marcia van Dresser Acclaimed in “Freedom” 


Marcia van Dresser, one of the conspicuous lights of the 
concert world, enjoyed equally as much success recently 
when she reappeared on the speaking stage and essayed 
the part of Freedom in the New York run of that play 
which was produced at the Century Theatre. 

Miss van Dresser was the center of interest of the 
performance, as the following press excerpts will testify: 


Marcia van Dresser in the part of Freedom was a gracious and 
stately figure. Where she excelled was in her declamation. Such 


clear and nicely emphasized reading as hers is seldom heard upon 
the age nowadays, and her voice is not only resonant but melo 
dious. That she 


as dramatic fire was pons by her noble recital 
of verses from the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” There might 
be in her the making of a great tragedy queen. She was the domi- 
nant star of the evening.—J. Ranken Towse in the Evening Post. 
Beautiful Marcia van Dresser embodied with opulent physical 
splendor the part of Freedom.—Lawrence Reamer in the Sun, 





The success of the performance is due in no small measure to the 
superb manner in which Miss van Dresser incarnates Freedom and 
reads the many descriptive speeches that fall to her. She is not 
only a beautiful and commanding figure, but she is mistress of the 
elocutionary art. It is a great pleasure to hear her perfect diction 
and to listen to her splendid voice so admirably trained for the 
work. . . . When we hear an artist such as Miss van Dresser hold 
an audience spellbound with her elocution we realize what we have 
missed.—Colgate Baker in the New York Review. 





Marcia van Dresser appears in the title role of Freedom, prob- 
ably the longest role ever written for an actress. The classic beauty 
of her face, her queenly bearing and wonderful voice made her the 
ideal selection for the role.—Kelcey Allen in the Woman's Wear. 





Photo by White Studio. 
MARCIA VAN DRESSER, 


Who achieved success in the title part of “Freedom” during 
its New York run at the Century Theatre. 


Miss van Dresser made a splendid picture as Freedom as well 
as overshadowing all her fellows in the matter of clear enunciation. 
—Heywood Broun in the Tribune. 


Freedom, a majestic and an excellent elocutionist as portrayed by 
Marcia van Dresser.Evening Sun. 


As Freedom is beautiful, so, too, is Miss van Dresser, who so 
ably portrays the part.—Evening Journal. 





Miss van Dresser is an imposing and charming figure as Freedom 
and her reading in round, fall voice leaves nothing to be desired 
on that score. She is at her best when reading Mrs. Howe's 
“Battle Hymn cf the Republic” in the triumph of freedom scene. 
That glorius battle cry of on marching truth is delivered with a 
thrilling intensity worthy of it, which is saying much,—Christian 
Science Monitor. 


In the classic beauty of her face and figure, in the unfailing 
splendor of her wonderful voice and in the queenly poise of her 
acting, Marcia van Dresser was in fact as well as by the title role 
the dominant and fixed star of the performance.—John H, Raftery 
in the Morning Telegraph. 

Marcia van Dresser as Freedom was not only a gorgeous and 
handsome figure, but she delivered her lines with clear enun- 
ciation and with the beauty of musical cadence when certain speeches 
demanded it.—Telegram. 


As the guiding spirit Marcia van Dresser rose superbly to her role 
of Freedom and read .her lines with fine spirit.—Evening World. 





Marcia van Dresser. makes Freedom an imposing figure.—Times. 





It, was*the beautiful Marcia van Dresser who embodied with opu- 
lent physical splendor the part of Freedom. She delivered clearly 
and beautifully the words which made the thread dialogue of the 
evening.—Sun. : 

Miss van Dresser, now that the play has been terminated, 
will resume her concert work, which she re-arranged so as 
to take part in “Freedom.” 
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| MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





SAN FRANCISCO DISLIKES 
INFLUENZA QUARANTINE 


Concerts Still at Standstill, but Teaching Improving 
Again 


San Francisco, November 9, 1918. 
1158 Filbert Street. Phone Franklin 882. } 

Thanks, perhaps, to the drastic measures adooted by our 
health commissioners our influenza epidemic is almost at 
an end. That does not mean, however, unfortunately, 
that the theatres will open soon again, for these same 
health oflicers insist that the disease must be stamped out 
entirely before public gatherings are resumed,—stamped 
out without any possibility of return—and we all know 
that such a demand, if carried out, will keep us closed 
for months, : 

Personally I feel that ‘public opinion will render such 
a course impossible, though I must say that a good many 
people seem “scared!” yes, actually afraid of this grippe, 
and would prefer business and pleasure to go to the bad 
entirely than to risk the least recurrence of the thing. 

I cannot understand this sort of feeling, for every busi- 
ness house in the city is losing money, and the musicians, 
at least the orchestra players, are in a bad way, having 
no earnings whatever. The theatres, the hotels, the 
restaurants, the general merchandise stores, even the banks 
are suffering from this enforced quietness. People do 
not like to do business with masks on their faces, and the 
mere fact of having to wear a mask seems to cause a feel- 
ing of anxiety to the timorous. 

It has been suggested that the theatres migh be allowed 
to open about the end of November provided the audience 
would go masked,—but we all know that people would not 
go if they had to mask. It is too impossibly uncomfortable 
to have the better part of your face covered with a rag, 
and people are not going to pleasure in any such guise. 
They would prefer to sit at home where the mask could 
be laid aside. 


Musicians’ Union Protesting 


The musicians’ union is doing all in its power, backed, I 
understand, by the other unions, to have the closed theatre 
order rescinded. Whether they will win out against the 
medical fraternity, which is gathering in oodles of cash 
during thic time, is hard to say. Let us hope so, for the 
entire concert season waits on the autocratic will of one 
or two men, who may think they are doing right,—prob- 
ably they think so,—but who, in the opinion of many, are 
causing an injury of which they do not in the least realize 
the magnitude. Perhaps the coming | War Service drive 


te show them that the “morale” of the city is all to the 


Just to show the inconsistency of by the city was 
kept wide open for several weeks after the “flu” started 
here so as not to interfere with the Liberty Bond drive, 
and the opening of this new drive is to be a grand pageant, 
in the open air, it is true, but still a gathering of people, a 

“crowd,” which is one of the things that we are warned 
to avoid. In fact, at the request of the Board of Health, 
the newspapers did not display the election returns last 
week on their down town billboards, which would also 
have been an open air gathering. 

It would be futile and foolish at this time to indulge in 
guesses as to when the city will open. It will open when 
the health officer says so, and he is not committing himself. 
He is quoted as saying that we will be forced to wear 
masks till January at least. In that case the concert season 
might just as well not open for, as already stated, it is 
probable that few things would be sufficiently attractive to 
draw a paying audience if the audience had to remain 
masked throughout the entire performance. People are 
objecting very strenuously to wearing their masks in the 
hotel lobbies, and people who live in hotels are spending 
more and more time in their rooms. The officers even 
object to men raising their masks to smoke. 

The managers are unable to tell us any more than any- 
body else. It seems that they must just simply wait until 
they see what the health officers in this and other cities 
throughout the country intend to do. Meantime they can 
certainly not make any promises either to Eastern 
managers, to the artists or to the public. The influenza is 
better in the North, worse in the South, almost over 
here—there were but 100 cases yesterday here. The 
quarantine at Camp Fremont and a number of nearby 
towns has been lifted. 

Managers Behymer of Los Afigeles and Lambert of 
Portland were here this week for a grand pow wow 
auent conditions, but, so far as I have been able to learn, 
they are no better able to predict the future than the rest 
of us. However, they are entirely optimistic. The season 
is being set back a month or more, but the same artists 
will appear sometime during the season, except ina very 
few cases where it seems impossible to arrange for a later 
date. 

Meantime, the music teaching, which dropped off almost 
entirely for a few days, is gradually resuming its normal 

activity. ‘The peace news. which the whole world is 
anxiously awaiting at this writing, will make a tremendous 
boom. It is hard to sit still and wait, but that is what we 
are all doing, simply because there is nothing a 


STRAINED STRAINS OF 
MUSIC IN OAKLAND 


Four Thousand Men Sing Through Influenza Masks— 
Archie Thomas Wounded in France 
Oakland, Cal., November 8, 1918. 


The popular young violinist, Alice Davies, who married 
Robert vo Endrcss, of this city, on October 20, intends to 
settle down to a winter of study and teaching. On her 
homecoming, she unf ly contracted a severe attack 
ot Spanish influenza; but, thanks to a good constitution 
and care, she is rapidly regaining strength and energy. 
Already she has resumed her studies with Louis Persinger, 
violin virtuoso of San Francisco, and, as soon as the 
epidemic subsides, her many pupils will once again come 
under her tuition. Mrs. Davies-Endress has bought a 
delightful little home on Desmond street, and here, with a 
maid’s help in the house, she will be able to give a great 
deal of her time to music. The violin recital which was 

stponed, owning to the influenza, will be given after 

hanksgiving, when many promising pupils will take part 
in the program. 


Local Tenor Wounded in France 


Corporal Archie W. Thomas, a well known tenor of 
Piedmont, formerly employed by the Zellerbach Company, 
is ina hospital at Orleans, France, recovering from shrap- 
nel wounds in his jaw and side, received in the drive of 
the First American Army against the Hindenburg line on 
September 26. About eight months ago Mr. Thomas left 
for Camp Lewis, where he became a member of Company 
K, 364th Infantry. He received his wounds in his first 
experience of going “over the top,” and expects to be in 
hospital about three weeks, when he hopes to be sufficiently 
recovered to go “over the top” again, if peace is not al- 


ready declared. 
Mass Singing in Masks! 


A conference devoted to the importance of music in the 
training of fighters, opened November 4 on the Campus, 
Berkeley, under the direction of Professor Arthur Farwell, 
head of the university music department, and was con- 
tinued the next day. Soldier songs will be taught the men 
in training at the university, simultaneous with similar in- 
structions for other student units throughout the country. 
Leading the demonstration of singing by 2,000 student 
soldiers in the Greek Theatre on November 5 were J. B. 
Williams, Pacific Director for the War Department Com- 
mission on Training Camp Singing, who was sent from 
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Camp Greene to address conferences of S. A. T. C. leaders 
in the West. Among the representatives present were 
Lieut. Walter B, Whittlesey, Dr. Charles Haseman, of 
the University of Nevada, Ira Hamilton, district director, 
formerly singing instructer at Fort Greene, and Frederick 
Schorcht, of St. Mary’s College, Oakland. In spite of the 
influenza the wearing of which is still compulsory 
in the Bay cities, the singing was inspiring and more 
successful than might have been deemed possible under 
these circumstances. “War Camp Singing” is to be a 
permanent institution at the Students’ Army Training 
Camp at the University of California, according to an 
announcement by Professor Arthur Farwell. 


Notes 


Edgar Stillman Kelley, whose lectures on the History of 
Music during the summer session at the University of 
California, created so much interest, has written a com- 
position for soprano and orchestra, called, “A California 
Idyl.” The text was written by one of our prominent 
California poets, Charles Keeler, of Berkeley. It is said 
the composition was inspired by Dr. Kelley’s visit to the 
Bohemian Grove last summer on the occasion of the 
annual jinks of the Bohemian Club. 

Only seventeen years old, but a talented pianist, Isabelle 
Hospitalier died recently at her home of heart failure. 
She was one of the most gifted of the young musicians of 
this side of the bay, and many friends are grieving her 
lo 


ss. 

Outdoor Sunday morning services are held in the tennis 
court of the First Presbyterian Church. ae Me Ee 
MUZZLED—NOT MASKED— 


IN LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles, November 8, 1918. 


While we are not masked as yet, we are muzzled, and 
dates are shifting, uncertain things. The first artist -to 
appear in this city will certainly receive an ovation for 
the public will be so thirsty for music that it will forget 
to be critical. 

Opening of Symphony Season 


Manager Fred Blanchard is marshalling his forces for 
the symphony concerts, and is enthusiastic over the pro- 
spective season, The first of the series of six concerts will 
be given at Clune’s Fifth Street Auditorium, Friday after- 
noon, December 6. Mr. Tandler will direct and Mr. 
Burlich will be concertmaster. The program for the 
first concert will he: Cherubini, overture, “The Water- 
carrier”; Cadman, trio number from “Shanewis,” first 
performance outside of Metropolitan Opera House; 
Vieuxtemps, fantasie appassionate, with Lili Petschnikoff 
as soloist, and Dvorak’s “New World” symphony. Other 
programs will be given later. Mrs. May MacDonald Hope 
will continue her sonata evenings, with the assistance of 
Josef Rosenfeld. The first concert which was postponed 
from November 22 on account of the quarantine will be 
given early in December, sonata by Lekeu, and a trio 
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by Arthur Foote will be played. Mary Gowan, contralto, 
will be the soloist and Robert Altes, cellist, -will assist on 
the trio. 

Notes 


Jean V. Pauline will direct the Ellir and Lyric Clubs as 
usual and five Fen pve will be given by these capable 
singers under their magnetic leader, a full account of 
which will follow next week. 

Mrs, George K. Bretherton well known soprano and 
teacher, is closing her studio on account of ill health owing 
to overwork. Mrs. Bretherton has had great success with 
her pupils and their demands upon her time and strength 
combined with her many other activities have made a rest 
and recuperation imperative. After a sojourn at the 
Springs in Arizona, it is to be hoped this enthusiastic 
musician will return much benefited. 

When we are once more allowed to meet, there will be 
more harmony than ever among Los Angeles musicians 
for we are downright lonely for the sight of each other. 

_—_—— J. W. 


NOTES FROM TACOMA 
And Doings at Camp Lewis 


Tacoma, Wash., November 8, 19:8. 

The president of the Art Publication Society, St. Louis, 
J. P. Blake, and P. D. Cone, the Eastern representative, 
were recent visitors to the Pacific Northwest. Mr. Blake 
is the successful producer and promoter of the standard- 
ized method of piano study known as the “Progressive 
Series of Piano Lessons,” of which Leopold Godowsky is 
editor-in-chief. In Tacoma the Clara Mighell Lewis 
Piano School in the Sherman-Clay building has long 
adopted the “Progressive Series” with signal results. Two 
recent largely attended recitals given by Mr. Lewis’ pupils 
attested the successful application of the system. 

A newly opened studio is presided over by Enid V. In- 
gersoll, a professional musician formerly of New York 
City, who came from the East in the summer and was so 
attracted by the musical life of Tacoma that she decided 
to remain in the city. To perfect her knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the best music in Europe, Miss Ingersoll 
traveled extensively abroad. Prior to her life abroad she 
was a pupil of Rafael Joseffy and Hugo Grunwald, and 
in theory of Dirk Haagmans and Conrad Kind. In New 
York she was for seven years a piano teacher in the New 
York College of Music. 

Dorothy M. Payne, of Yakima, gave a delightful piano 
recital, opening the season at the Woman’s Club House. 
Miss Payne has taken over the piano class of Gertrude 
Miller, who left recently for further study in the East. 

John J. Blackmore, pianist, returned in September from 
a tour of the Middle West and is conducting classes in 
advanced piano playing and interpretation. 

Among the various postponed concerts, that of the Sun- 
set Club of Seattle, recently scheduled, in which Mrs. 
Frederick Rice, of Tacoma, is to appear as soprano solo- 
ist, has been set for the last Wednesday in November. 
Mrs. Rice will be assisted by Mrs. T. v, Tyler at the 
piano. 

“Tri-Color Day” in Tacoma with prominent local or- 
ganizations and officials from Camp Lewis assisting, is to 
be observed as a tribute to the famous French Symphony 
Orchestra which will be heard in concert here at the new 
Rialto Theater on Tuesday, December 3. As the orches- 
tra, under the direction of André Messager, is sent to this 
country in a spirit of appreciation by the French nation 
and as all receipts over expenses are to be donated to the 
American Red Cross, the plan of the city en masse is to 
receive the musicians with a tri-color patriotic demonstra- 
tion. Tacoma is one of sixty cities selected for the ap- 
pearance of the orchestra. 

Camp Lewis Notes 

Among popular entertainers who have appeared at the 
“y” Auditorium during the quarantine period at Camp 
Lewis are the Misses Love and Lea, former members of 
the Metropolitan Opera quartet of New York. Under the 
Ellison-White Chautauqua management the singers ap- 
peared for several years professionally and for three 
months have been entertaining in the Northwestern 
poss appearing at Vancouver, Flagler, Worden, Town- 
send, and the training school at Seattle and Bramerton. 
On Sunday, October 20, seven concerts were given in 
various wards of the base hospital at Camp Lewis by the 
two singers, assisted by R. E. Millard, flutist, of Tacoma, 
and E. E. Young, pianist. 

During the quarantine which prohibits large indoor as- 
semblies the commanding general of the Tacoma canton- 
ment has directed that programs be arranged for the large 
areas: the artillery brigade field, depot brigade field and 
other artillery areas, a complete change of program daily 
being effected through a circuit system. Assisting on the 
programs are the Seventh Battalion orchestra, the Butte 
City quartet, the 39th F. A. orchestra, the 38th F. A. 
quartet, with many professional soloists, among them 
Messrs. Haupt, Moher, Orth, Venable, Lloyd, William 
Cavey in character songs and Ralph Cloniger of the 
Wilkes stock company. Eight bands participate in the 
daily circuit concerts. The programs are arranged by 
the Y. M. C. A., Knights of Columbus, the officers in 
charge of training camp activities and the management of 
the Liberty Theatre. K. M. K. 





“The Voice of Love” at Globe Concert 


Ella Della’s very attractive and appealing melody ballad, 
“The Voice of Love,” has been highly praised by many 
singers who have beer using it in public. One of the latest 
to write an unsolicited Ictter to Ella Della, the composer, is 
Laurel Nemeth, the soprano, and in her communication she 
states: 

My attention has been called to your melody ballad, “The Voice 
of Love.” It gives me great pleasure to tell you that I find this 
number charming and beautiful in its melody and its expression. I 
have added it to my repertoire of songs, and I am placing it on my 
erearees. I shall sing it at a Globe concert on November 13 in 

ew York. Hc Mes EG 


Betsy Lane Sheppard Recital, November 22 

Betsy Lane Sheppard, soprano, will give her recital. at 
Acolian Hall, New York on the afternoon of November 
22, singing classic songs of the seventeenth century, songs 
in French by Bizet, Fauré aud others, some folksongs, 


‘and a group by Cadman, la Forge and Hill. 
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Distinguished Pianist and Con- 
ductor of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra 


writes of the 








Mason & Harlin 








PIANOS 


Mason & Hamlin Co., 


Dear Sirs: —I have never 
before been so completely 
satished with any piano at my 
public concerts or in my pri- 
vate use as | have been with 
the Mason & Hamlin. | 
believe the Mason & Hamlin 
Pianos are remarkable in all 
the essential qualities which 
go to make up an artistic in- 
strument of the very first 
quality; they are, in my opin- 
ion, in advance of all others 
because of certain important 
structural features (notably 
the Tension Resonator) in- 
vented and developed by 
yourselves, which in my judg- 
ment give the Mason & 
Hamlin Piano an exceptional 
position among the pianos 
of the world, 


(Signed) 
OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 








Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 


Cleveland, Ohio.—The symphony season opens No- 
vember 22 with The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, and Margaret Matzenauer, 
soloist——-On Saturday afternoon, November 23, Mr. 
Damrosch and his orchestra will give a young people's 
concert. Lila Robeson, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will be the soloist——The symphony con- 
cert by the Chicago orchestra, with Nikolai Sokoloff as 
guest conductor, scheduled for October 29, will take place 
December 19, at Grays’ Armory——Mrs. Hughes has an- 
nounced that the recital by Pablo Casals, cellist, to have 
been given November 12, has been postponed to November 
26; also the Heifetz recital, scheduled for November 7, 
will take place on December 30——The Fortnightly 
Musical Club opened its season November 19 with a song 
recital by Caroline Hudson-Alexander——The Lila 
Rebeson recital at the Cleveland Art Museum, under the 
auspices of the Lecture Recital Club, will be given today, 
November 21.——The recital by Harold Bauer, pianist, and 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist, the date of which was an- 
nounced fer December 19, has been changed to December 
10. This concert will be the first one of a series of con- 
certs under the auspices of the Chamber of Music Society. 
——The first service of the year of the Northern Ohio 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organists was held 
Monday evening, November 11, at Oberlin. Among the 
organists who appeared on the program was Albert 
Riemenschneider.——Nikolai Sokoloff is scheduled to give 
a talk on “Community Music in Cleveland” on Friday, 
November 15, at the Woman’s City Club. 


Dallas, Tex.—Music in Dallas is in a most flourishing 
condition, in so far as the business of teaching is concerned. 
Pupils are flocking here from all parts of Texas. The 
price of cotton is high and therefore business is booming. 
——The newest musical institution here is the Dallas 
Academy of Music. Every member of the large faculty 
reports that his lesson periods are entirely filled, and in 
one instance there is a waiting list. The Tronitz School 
is also flourishing, and all of the better private teachers 
are busy.——Music played a very important part in the 
recent Liberty Loan Drive, in fact, the whole city woke up 
to the importance of community singing. Every big mer- 
cantile house had its own song leader. There were parades 
of singers each day, and the campaign ended with a 
Liberty Sing of over 15,000 people, led by Henri La Bonte, 
assisted by E. G. Council and David Ormesher.——Paul 
van Katrijk, the recently appointed head of the piano de- 
partment of the Southern Methodist University, gave his 
first recital recently in the hall of the university. Mr. 
van Katrijk displayed an extremely facile technic, = 
gave ample evidence of being a solid, well-schooled, 
not a temperamental pianist ——The Dallas Symphony eg 
chestra, an amateur erganization, is holding weekly re- 
hearsals. The date of their concert has not been 
announced.——David E. Grove, organist and choirmaster 
of St. Matthew’s Cathedral, will give a series of concerts 
on Sunday afternoons at the Scottish Rite Cathedral. As 
the organ there is a very fine one and Mr. Grove is him- 
self one of the best organists in this part of the country, 
these concerts should prove very interesting indeed.—— 
Word has been received that Pat Conway, conductor of 
Conway’s Band, was recommended by Captain Buckley for 
an officer’s commission in the air service. He was awaiting 
orders to report for duty, when the news of peace came. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—The St. Cecilia Society gener- 
ously opened its auditorium on November 9 for an after- 
noon and evening program given by the Great Lakes 
Quintet. The two exceptionally well rendered concerts 
will long be remembered by the music loving people who 
were fortunate enough to be present. Each member of the 
quintet (consisting of Herman Felber, Carl Fasshauer, 
Robert Dolejsi, Walter Brauer and John Doane) is an 
artist of national reputation. John Doane became well 
kuown here last winter, when he was heard in an organ 


recital, and was most enthusiastically received by his 
friends. It is hoped that the quintet will give a return 
engagement. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 


Miami, Fla.—Mrs. U. C. Glaser retired from direct- 
ing the music at the Trinity Episcopal Choir, and her 
place is now being filled by Julia Carmen.——Mrs. Richard 
D. Maxwell, chairman of the Fine Arts Committee of the 
Woman's Club, announces that the committee has decided 
to undertake a series of musicales in some of the finest 
homes of the city during the season. These afternoons 
will afford pleasant entertainments for guests as well as 
home people. Mrs. Maxwell possesses ‘a sweet voice, and 
her singing always proves a delight to her audiences—— 
Maria-Elise Johnson, violinist, expects to play in Jack- 
sonville during the State Fair. This year an effort is 
being made to include the fine arts at the Fair, and no 
doubt the innovation will prove most acceptable. Miss 
Tohnson studied under Garay, of Panama; Tirindelli, of 
Cincinnati, and with Ovid Musin, of New York. She 
possesses fire and brilliancy, and is a delightful per- 
former.——Maurice Karp, director of violin music in the 
city schools, has found sufficient local talent in the city 
to orgonize a symphony orchestra. He plans to give “pop” 
concerts twice a month, and has asked all musicians who 
are interested in the idea to communicate with him.. One 
of the features of the concerts will be that Mr. Karp will 
explain the various orchestral instruments to children, and 
give them some understanding of the principles underlvine 
the organization.——-Mrs. John Hancock, the - musical 
leader of Stuart, who has been such a delightful addition 
to musica! circles here, has returned to her home. She 
says of the new Conservatory of Music, founded by 
Kanute Felix: “The Conservatory of Music and Art fills 


a long felt need and will mean much to the musical life 


of our State. Accept hearty congratulations.” ~ Among 
others who have nothing but praise for this conservatory 
is Mrs. L. B. Safford, president of the Florida Federation 
of Music Clubs. The new building is elegant and has a 
large auditorium for the purpose of recitals and student 
programs. Mr. Felix is a well known artist and his 
paintings are or display for the benefit of lovers of art. 


“Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
Providence, R. I.—(See letter on another page.) 


San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.” 


Shreveport, La.—The influenza epidemic, which halt- 
ed for a time the musical activities in many portions of the 
country, was especially felt here, not so much by reason of 
its intensity, but because of the rigid quarantine which 
prevented the coming of the Chicago Opera Association 
to this progressive little city, which claims the unique dis- 
tinction of being the smallest town in the United States 
to support genuine grand opera. The financial success of 
the projected visit of the Chicago Grand Opera was 
assured by the fact that the house for both nights was 
entirely sold out several we@ks in advance of the perform- 
ance dates, many patrons having reserved seats and boxes 
as much as three months ahead of time, and the disappoint- 
ment was a keen one to the thousands of music lovers in 
this section. However, it is hoped that a visit of the 
Chicago company may be scheduled for a later date, 
though no definite steps have yet been taken to that end. 
In the meantime, Frances O. Allen, the Shreveport -nan- 
ager, arranged for a concert on November 19 by the 
famous Paris Conservatory Orchestra, the management of 
which honored the musical status of Shreveport by deem- 
ing it worthy to be placed on the list as one of the sixty 
cities which the organization would visit on its tour of 
this country. The concert was scheduled to take place 
at the Coliseum, which seats 3,000. 


Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Tampa, Fla.—The recital on Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 8, by the pupils of the Virgil School of Music under 
the direction of Mabel M. Snavely, was a welcome break 
to the enforced quiescence in musical affairs during the 
recent epidemic. Rhythmic time exercises, chords, and 
scale work, were played at two pianos and several claviers 
in perfect unison, showing remarkable mental control, and 
accuracy of technic. Adequate comprchension of artistic 
phrasing and tonal effects were evidenced in the playing 
of the very young pupils as well as the older ones. Of 
the compositions used, American composers were strongly 
in the lead. Rapt attention and enthusiasm was clearly 
manifest throughout the audience. Miss Snavely gave a 
short talk on the importance of emphasizing the educa- 
tional value of piano study——The Friday Morning 
Musicale opened the season November 8 with an attractive 
patriotic program. The following numbers were given: 

“Music in the Training Camps,” Mamie Costelia Dawson; 
national airs of the Allies, orchestra ; “God Be With our 
Boys To-Night,” Mrs. Car! Hill; “To gg a Mrs. C. A. 
McKay; group of patriotic readings, Mrs. F. Syle Griffin; 
“When ‘the Boys Come Home,” Mrs. Harold Shaw, and 
French songs in ensemble, directed by Mme. Saxby. 





Mrs. Frederic Synder Entertains Mme. Fremstad © 


It was after seven whey I finally fone Mme. Fremstad, 
prima donna of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, and 
was able to snatch a few moments of her time for a short 
interview. She was leaving that evening on the eight 
o'clock train for Chicage. “I know you have something 
to tell me about your stay here,” I said. Her face bright- 
ened visibly. “Oh, I love it here,” she answered promptly. 
“T love the people, the shops, and the city itself, in fact,” 
she added frankly, “I have had the time of my life.” “You 
can’t love St. Paul any more than it loves you,” I told her, 
for Mme. Fremstad had scored another decided triumph 
in her singing of Puccini’s beautiful opera, “Tosca,” on 
the evening of October 16 to a packed house in the great 
Auditorium here. Her wonderful voice was at its best on 
that occasion® 

Mrs. Frederic Snyder, the well known artist and noted 
vocal teacher of this city, was instrumental in contributing 
much to the pleasure of the prima donna during her visit 
here, as she entertained her much of the time, they being 
intimate friends. One one occasion Mrs. Snyder gave a 
delightful tea for Mme. Fremstad when she presented some 
of her pupils to the singer, who was greatly impressed and 
stated that she was delighted beyond measure with the 
artistic work displayed by them. 

Mrs. Snyder has a phenomenally large class and is un- 
tiring in her efforts, hence her marvelous results. Many 
of the coming artists, as well as some of those “already 
arrived” owe their success to this splendid woman. 





D. H. Silvius, Jr., in France 


The Musicat Courter is always very glad to hear from 
its readers on active service in France (especially when 
they are of seven vears’ standing). Delwin H. Silvius, Jr.. 
recently sent the Musica Courier the following postal 
from one of those Y. M. C. A. huts that are doing so much 
to keep our boys in good spirits over there: 

Somewhere in France, October 19, 
Musical Courier Company, New York, 

GenTLeMEN—Greetings from France and from a subscriber for 
seven years. Have been “over there” three months, Play the 
E flat clarinet. Also have charge of the translation of the radio 


wireless dispatches received by our ent in fo languages. 
Have acted as interpreter both oo i ‘or the Tey ose letters to 
the French misses I write and read. With best wtahes, I am, 


Sincerely yours, | 
nw H. Smvivs, Jr., 
346th Field Artillery Band, A. ” F ya 3 A. M. (Harvard). 
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MARIE MORRISEY SAYS: 


66 SIN CE Christmas I have been play- 

ing The Autopiano, and I want 
you to know what keen pleasure it has 
given me. Not alone have I used it for 
piano numbers, but I have frequently 
used it for vocal accompaniments of my 
own, with great delight. 









You are to be congratulated upon this instrument of yours— 
which responds so readily that it seems almost human.” 
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